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We have an aim. It comprises this continent. 
ADOLF HIT er, specch in the LOwenbraukeller, Nov. 9th, 1941 


. The work done in the Generalgouvernement is the best reply 
to the question, so often repeated in the enemy camp, as to how 
Germany conceives the New Europe. 


Berliner Borsen-Zeitung, Nov. 19th, 1941 


In this war not luck will be victorious, but right. 
ADOLF HIT Ler, Aufruf, Jan. 1st, 1941 


National Socialism . . . is of opinion that every people should live 
its inner life in its own manner. 


REICHSPRESSECHEF Dr. DIETRICH, at a solemn session of 
the German Academy in Prague, Jan. 20th, 1941 


I think . . . there is something about them that is prehistoric. 
Even their learned professors, in a Very special sense, are often pre- 
historic. I mean that, learned as they are, they seem never to have 
heard of history. 

G. K. CHESTERTON, As I Was Saying 
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FOREWORD 


About six generations ago a sensitive, devout poet wrote that his soul was 
SICK . << 


“*at every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which Earth is filled.’’ 


And yet, what wrong and outrage had he known? He could have known 
only some of the lesser horrors of the world by an elementary Press and a most 
imperfect war correspondence. Man, then, had hardly begun to feel his way 
back into savagery. The French Revolution had not yet cut a throat ; Prussia 
had as yet only played her trial-piece. The world was but young in deed. 

What would the gentle, suffering Cowper have felt, in this tenth year of 
German war, could he have seen this volume, which tells the deeds of a nation 
urged as our example by Carlyle, and praised as educated by Matthew Armold ? 
In eighty years, the land so praised by those great men has lost, not only its 
virtue but its humanity. Vanity and inhumanity have made her mad, and 
madness has been her goddess. The sick soul of Cowper would have asked 
to be taken from a world so polluted. 

A good many doctors have written and spoken to show that the Nazi and 
Fascist rules are distortions of the mind, fostered wilfully by mass-suggestion. 
The crimes committed by those rules are not those of soldiers mad with battle, 
but the fruit of devilish plotting, coolly prepared for in time of peace, then 
done, after treachery, in cold blood, and continued to the infamous end 
*“according to plan.”’ 

Poland, which was the plunder in Prussia’s trial-piece, had the misfortune 
to be the cause of the present war. To her has fallen the first, the longest 
and the most appalling of the martyrdoms which come from being near modern 
Germany. The methods used in Poland have been used wherever this race 
of savages has come ; in Poland, they have been used longer, and with more 
fiendish calculation than elsewhere. Poland is near to Prussia; her land 
was to be kept, her people enslaved. 

We, in England, know as a rule very little about Poland. We know her, 
as we know other distant lands, by a few outstanding figures, who kindle our 
imaginations. 

We know, for instance, a little about Kosciuszko ; a very famous line of our 
poetry has made most of us try to learn something of the life of that hero. 
Then, most of us know Rembrandt’s famous painting of the Polish Horseman, 
and have a brightening of the spirit when we think of him. Then, many of 
us remember the superb figure of Paderewski, and the beauty of that im- 
passioned spirit as he spoke for Poland or interpreted her soul. Lastly, all 
of us know much of Chopin, whom we take to be that soul. We have all 
deen caught by his wonder and enchanted by his grace ; we are all proud to 
think that the living Chopin was welcomed here ; he was gladdened by English 
praise, as he has been cherished since by English devotion. 

These four noble figures represent Poland to us ; they ARE Poland. Those 
are the four figures of quality which the enemy seeks to obliterate from the 
human soul and exterminate from Polish memory. 

This book reveals their methods. Let the readers reflect, that the gathering 
of these materials has brought men and women to torture and to death, those 
being the only gifts to man now put‘into the world by the German brain. 
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FOREWORD 


It is not possible to read this history without the certainty that the methods 
used would have been applied here, in their order: first, lulling; then, betrayals 
then, plunder ; then, murder, degradation and abasement ; then, a lasting 
enslavement. We have been luckier than most of Europe. They did not 
get beyond betrayal here. 

It is interesting to read how some of the methods used for the preliminary 
lulling are, in reality, expert preparation for the plunder soon to follow. Before 
the war the learned Nazi, the archeologist, the Art-Gallery curator, the State 
Librarian, and so forth, makes a culture-pilgrimage to the collections to be 
sacked. This visit is acclaimed both by Nazi and intended victim, as evidence 
of friendship ; culture has nothing to do with war ; culture has but one aim, 
to spread the light of brotherhood. Yet, while eating the victim’s salt, the 
visitor is appraising the booty, seeing what things must go to the Reich ; what 
things, not so stolen, may go to lesser thieves, or be destroyed. Some of these 
preliminary visits were paid in this country, before both the wars. 

But theft, however treacherous, is a small crime compared with the crimes 
against the souls of men. A few lunatics have in a few years so led a nation 
that it has set itself as a matter of policy to wreck intelligence in the neighbouring 
States. It has plundered and then suppressed colleges and schools ; it has 
murdered, imprisoned, disallowed or starved the learned, the enlightened, 
the devout, and the teaching profession as a whole. It has sacked and burned 
the libraries, the newspapers and printing presses, closed the concert rooms, 
broken up the orchestras, ruined or dispersed the musicians, and forbidden the 
playing of the music most dear to the conquered race. . . . In every case, this 
has been a neighbour-race ; and always, the aim has been to kill intelligence 
throughout the country, so that in future that land shall have no kindling 
mind, shall have instead the slave mind, unable to resist. 

This record has been made with great difficulty, at the risk of life, not only 
the life of the writer, but too often of the lives of all his family. It has none 
the less been made, so that the world may know the enemy method, and the 
nature of the things the Allies mean to end. The method would have been 
applied as ruthlessly here as in Poland, and in the United States as here. As 
it has fallen, the method here only reached the stage of betrayal, and in the 
United States never got beyond the stage of lulling. 

But do not let anyone suppose that enemy policy will change at once when 
this war ends ; it will not; it will begin again from the beginning, lulling the 
future victims, while the mistakes which they will call ‘‘the over-clemencies”’ 
of the present war are carefully studied, so as to be avoided when the next 


betrayal is ready to begin. 
JOHN MASEFIELD 
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A NOTE FROM THE AUTHORS IN WARSAW 


THE quotations at the beginning of our book explain why we have undertaken 
to prepare and publish it. We have been moved by a profound conviction that 
the experience through which Poland is now passing is not merely of interest as 
a chapter of her current history. It is also a picture of possibilities that might 
under certain conditions, become facts in other countries, and even in other 
continents besides Europe, which Hitler identifies as his ‘‘aim.”’ 

The subject seemed important from another point of view. Not in 
every period of history is it possible to witness in the same degree as to-day 
the limitless evil which human nature is capable of imagining and enacting. 
Certain theologians are said to have asserted that in this respect man can 
even out-Satan Satan. A collection of material for the debating of this question 
appeared useful. 

Acting in this spirit, we have above all endeavoured to ensure honest and 
accurate recording of facts. As far as possible we have made use of printed 
documents, the titles of which are given, but these yield only certain kinds of 
information. The most monstrous among the matters which we have to relate 
are not, as a rule, faithfully reflected in official publications. These we have 
presented according to the most trustworthy accounts, which have mostly 
been checked several times and by various means. But where several versions 
of one occurence agreed only in its main lines while differing in detail, not 
only the detail but very often the whole episode has been omitted. So 
that, if the picture we present is not perfectly in accord with reality, it is 
mainly because it is an understatement. It has always been a pleasure to 
record instances of correct behaviour on the part of the Germans in occupied 
territory ; unfortunately, such cases have been exceptional. We have made no 
attempt either to blacken or to flatter anyone. That would have been ridiculous 
in view of the dreadful eloquence of facts, which far transcends the imagination 
of normal men and women. 

There is a fine line by the Polish poet Norwid : ‘‘ Men haven’t invented this; 
it is too fair.” There are other things of which we may say: “*Men haven't 
invented this ; it is too grim.’’ The capacity for devilish action—to revert 
for a moment to the reasoning of the theologians already mentioned—in some 
men apparently exceeds the bounds of imaginative wickedness found in the 
average human being. 

We realize that there are many deficiencies in this book, despite the fact that 
it has taken a whole year to prepare. Some matters have been discussed in 
more detail than others ; it has even proved impossible to bring the record of 
every chapter to cover the same space of time, and for this reason the date of 
completion has been placed at the end of each. Some repetition has been 
unavoidable, and facts and terms are not always introduced conveniently for 
the reader, who is sometimes forced to wait until the tale unfolds a clearer 
explanation of their meaning. Some of these shortcomings are due, perhaps, 
to faults of ours in writing and editing, but others maybe you will excuse when 
you realise the circumstances in which we had to carry on our work. 
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A NOTE FROM THE AUTHORS 


We are a group of persons inhabiting various localities in German-occupied 
Polish territory. There was never any possibility of conference or discussion. 
We dared not use the post for such work, nor the telephone. As for 
organizing normal secretarial assistance—that was an unrealizable dream. 
Notes and other material could not safely be left even on one’s own desk. 
During the briefest absence every sheet of paper, every reference, had to be 
hidden away, for who can tell the hour of the Gestapo ? The completed scripts 
were a still greater embarrassment, and had to be treated by a method likened 
by one of our collaborators to that of “* a cat with kittens ’?: as soon as a 
chapter began to assume noticeable proportions reason counselled the planting 
of it in a safe hiding-place. Though these hiding-places were not always as 
safe as they seemed; contrariwise, others were too safe, in that it was much 
easier to hide something away than to bring 1t out again! And when the time 
came to assemble the various chapters our difficulties really recalled the problem 
of how to ferry a wolf, a goat, and a head of cabbage over a river in a small boat 
that can take only one of them ata time. In addition to all this, the final work 
on the book fell in the winter months of 1941-42, when the supply of electric 
current was seriously restricted in the ** Generalgouvernement,”’ so that long 
evenings had to be spent at work by the light of oil or carbide (by those lucky 
enough to possess them), or often a single candle. Lack of fuel was as great a 
hardship as lack of light. In many houses the normal temperature throughout 
did not exceed 40 to 45 degrees. One had to write in coat and 
gloves, often with raw and frost-bitten hands. Even something so simple in 
normal times as the checking of a quotation, a date, the spelling of a name, was 
not easy in a country where all public libraries, with one exception, are inac- 
cessible and such private ones as have escaped destruction in the course of 
hostilities are mostly dispersed, either in obedience to an order for compulsory 
removal or to evade such an order, which may be given af any time or place. 

It must be admitted that the very multiplicity and novelty of these difficulties 
was both a brisk stimulus to the overcoming of them and a source of genuine 

umour. 
: In such conditions, then, we have laboured to complete our work. It treats 
only of a single aspect of German administration in occupied Poland, that of 
cultural life, though we use this word in its broadest meaning. Where problems 
have been omitted, as, for instance, the German attitude towards the Greek 
Orthodox Church, it was because no one in our group had sufficient knowledge 
of the matter to discuss it with authority. But such gaps are few. 

Many of our readers, we know, will be but little acquainted with Poland’s 
past. We have therefore prefaced certain important chapters with a short 
historical retrospect. 

In our opening chapter we have tried to ““spotlight’’ our study in two ways. 
We give a few outstanding dates in the military campaign of 1939 and the 
early days of occupation, In the belief that they will serve as memory pegs and 
will help the reader to re-live in his own mind those far-away and fateful 
months of the war. They are no more than pointers and do not attempt to be 
a complete or up-to-date calendar of events. More important for the under- 
standing of the narrative are the extracts from speeches, edicts, civil and 
military decrees, administrative legislation and so on. These, too, are not 
intended to be exhaustive and they stop in the autumn of 1941, by which time 
German method in occupied countries may be said to have consolidated itself. 
They do, very simply and in his own words, show the Nazi as he is. 

Some explanation is due on a point that caused considerable difficulty. This 
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introduced an administrative division in which the largest unit is called Distrikt. 
This had to be adhered to although the English term ‘‘ District’’ denotes a 
much smaller administrative area. (Polish, powiat; German, Kreis.) To 
describe the latter, then, we chose the word “* county.”’ 

Sometimes we give the German term in brackets after its English translation ; 
where these seemed untranslatable we have kept to the German original. An 
instance of this is the word Volksdeutsch, which is now a common expression, 
though the 1938 edition of Brockhaus’s dictionary (Der Sprach-Brockhaus) 
omits it. Knaur’s pocket encyclopedia (Knaur’s Lexikon) of 1939 states that 
Volksdeutsche are ‘‘German fellow-countrymen who are not Reichsdeutsche, 
since they do not belong to the state entity of the German Reich, but to a national 
group.’ One might therefore say that they are simply Germans who are subjects 
of some other state than the Reich. One might . . . if the same laws applied 
to Germans as to other people, but, of course, that is not the case ; so we have 
in general left this expression unchanged, which would undoubtedly please the 
mentality of those who created it. 

We should like to add a few words in conclusion. In this dark night in 
which we live we have been sustained by words reaching us from the West, the 
voices of great statesmen, of writers and scholars. In a certain sense the 
utterances of those who treated the great common cause of world civilization 
in a private and intimate manner were even more moving to us than the words 
of those who, of necessity, spoke of it in terms of politics, diplomacy, and the 
law. There were, for instance, the unforgettable moments when by some 
favourable chance we were enabled in the autumn of 1941 to read Miss Rebecca 
West’s article /f Worst Comes to Worst, and somewhat later, in the winter 
of the same year, Professor R. H. Tawney’s Reasons Why Britain Fights. To 
us these were like letters demanding an answer, and they were an imperative 
spur to us to relate what is happening in Poland, now when worst has come to 
worst and the reasons for fighting multiply and grow more urgent daily. 


Warsaw, February, 1942 


A NOTE FROM:THE EDITORS IN LONDON 


In their plain way the authors of this book have set down why and how they 
prepared this series of documents annotating not Nazi atrocities, but normal 
Nazi treatment of mind, soul, spirit and imagination in an occupied country. 
Some things they do not say, some things they cannot. For instance, they 
omit the fact that they dared to write these chapters in English with the Gestapo 
at the door. And they do not tell us that their devoted company included 
scholars of University status and international reputation, coolly responsible, 
as good scholars strive to be, for the truth of the words they use and the facts 
they describe. It therefore falls to our editorial group in London, who have, 
so to speak, acted as trustees for the absent authors, while we shepherded 
their book along the various stages that lead to publication, to fill in gaps where 
we can. But before we come to those details and some account of our steward- 
ship, we have a duty to perform. Which is, with the publication of their book, 
to record that nearly all the authors of it are dead and will never turn its pages. 
The risks they ran in those winter days in Warsaw, when, as they tell us— 
almost gaily—the cold and the infinite difficulty of putting the thing together 
at all were a sort of challenge to their wits, incurred the full penalty. Those 
who escaped the Gestapo fell in the ghastly nine weeks of the Warsaw rising. 
Or most of them. If one or two are still living that is the sum. 
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A NOTE FROM THE EDITORS IN LONDON 


In London, working on their manuscript, we editors, Poles and British alike, 
had come in some sort to know the mental habit and colour of each of these men. 
This chapter bore one stamp, that another. We shall never shake hands or 
talk it over now, as, not so long ago, we hoped to do. In the Roman way, 
<< Te morituri salutamus ’” must be our hail and farewell. But this book, in 


very truth, is their testament. 

The last news we had of them all came in July, when some one wrote from 
Warsaw that they were preparing a second volume to bring the record up to 
date. Here, in translation, is part of that last letter from imprisoned Poland 


to her Government in London: 

** As regards the book NAZI KULTUR IN POLAND we Suggest treating it as Part I ; 
meanwhile we are trying to prepare Part II. The facts—especially for certain chapters— 
give us a good deal of material. But the writing of the book is, unfortunately, much more 
difficult now than it was two years ago. | The man who initiated the whole work was 
arrested even before the part you have in your hands was completed. He died in a 
concentration camp in December, 1942, His right-hand man, who did the executive 
work, planned out the arrangement and himself collected most of the material for the last 
chapter, was shot, with his wife, in June, 1943. Of the rest of the team, many were 
obliged to leave their old mode of life, and even their closest friends can see them only 
rarelv and with great difficulty. It sometimes takes weeks even to contact them. Indeed, 
things are so much worse In every way that the conditions in which we prepared the part 
you are publishing in London seem almost ideal. The streets are thronged with endless 
patrols of soldiers : streets, trams, houses are combed daily. Everywhere restrictions 
tighten and difficulties increase, The last remaining library—the Warsaw Public Library 
_—still open to Polish people in 1941, is long since closed and the bookshops are empty. 
There is little to read now but the German-sponsored press. People who have not met 
for some time greet one another with the words : * We are still alive." We hope to send 
you lists of obituary notices from every branch of cultural life. They will tell the story 
better than we can. They will explain to you how burdened with duty are those of us who 
have managed to endure. Weare young workers and have had only very little opportunity 
to train. Yet, we must act as substitutes for our experienced elders who are gone. We 
therefore beg your forgiveness if our further work is done more slowly and less accurately 


than the first.’ 

The writer adds a few points indicating the increasing strain and severity of 
the régime. He tells us, for example, that, in the Wartheland, church 
services are curtailed and the clergy decimated even beyond what is described 
in Chapters I and IIT: that in 1943 all remaining copies of about a thousand 
Polish books not previously proscribed were withdrawn from the bookshops 
(cf. Chapters XI and XH). Lastly, that since October of the same year, the 
Nazis have ceased to be content with secret mass executions, though these 
continue. Similar mass executions are now held regularly in public in all the 
towns included in the Generalgouvernement. 

Whether or no the MS. of these younger men, who so faithfully attempted 
to finish their fallen seniors’ work, has survived the holocaust of the rising, we 
do not know. Since most of Warsaw lies in burnt ruin, it seems unlikely. But 
even if these further records are irretrievably lost to history, those gathered into 
this book are not less valuable on that account. You nced not drink a bottle 
to the dregs, to know a wine. These pages, though they deal only with the 
first two years of occupation, are neither out of date nor inadequate. They 
are more than enough to show the mean, cruel mind and the muddled, dark, 
sly method. They indict Nazi Germany finally as the arch-enemy in our 
century of light, truth, candour and intelligence. Yet, night-marish, almost 
incredible as the conditions described here seem, when read in the free air of 
Britain. where a man may worship, bring up his children or follow a profession 
as he chooses where we have had music and the theatre to help us through 
the long years of war, where we have not been hungry nor yet too bitterly cold. 
remember while you rea that things have changed only for the worse since 
February, 1942, when this volume was finished. The dreadful massacres of the 
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Warsaw ghetto did not happen until 1943. Indeed, a black night has fallen over 
Poland. The only points of light in it—and they do indeed shine like stars—are 
the gallant, unbeatable hearts of her home army and the enduring will and pur- 
pose of men like our authors, who were determined that the Germans should 
never have their way with Polish thoughts, Polish faith and Polish culture, and 
who wrote this book interweaving the past of Polish history and tradition with 
the living and suffering present, in order to assert that determination and to 
prove it to Poland’s English-speaking allies. 

That such a book has been a long time on the way is not so surprising as the 
fact that it is here at all. The story of its adventures after it was typed and 
assembled in glove and overcoat, and with candle-light to serve for warmth 
and illumination, is one of the gaps that we in London can fill in. In the first 
place, by this same candle-light the pages of the text were photographed. Some 
were crumpled or blotted. Sometimes, as the negatives show, the light flickered 
or failed. Anyhow, patiently, sheet by sheet, these chapters were transferred 
by a tiny camera to films an inch or so wide—900-odd words to each film. We 
in London have worked from the prints of the negatives, enlarged to postcard 
size. We shall not easily forget the day when one of us, a Pole, looked up from 
a close perusal of this microscopic MS. and said, half smiling but sad, ‘* You 
see these corrections in the margin? I know the hand and style. It’s my old 
Professor.’’ It is true that on every page the corrections were meticulous. The 
tiny rolls of celluloid were somehow got out of Poland. The pictures, incidentally, 
arrived by routes as strange. The full story of the contacts kept up day by day, 
week by week, between the people in Poland and their Government in London 
cannot yet be told in full. It is enough to say that communication was never 
broken. Those smuggled films from Warsaw contained nearly 200,000 English 
words and they reached England in spite of everything. There may have been 
men on skis taking their lonely way through the Carpathian snows, there may 
have been a polite young Polish gentleman, speaking impeccable German, 
travelling from Warsaw into the Reich with a wreath for poor Aunt Marta’s 
funeral ; there may have been, there were, men picked up by aeroplane, in the 
manner of ** F for Freddy ’’ Pickard. . . . The authors were well served by their 
couriers. Over here, another set of devoted Poles set to work on preparing the 
text for publication, and, aided by their English colleagues, have done what 
they could to fulfil the wishes of the authors, as stated in the text. Abbreviation, 
in view of the paper shortage, was, of course, necessary, especially in the last 
chapter which we have had to telescope. As far as possible, we have checked 
dates, figures and sources and unified terms of reference. 

The value of the work as a document, of course, depends upon the steady 
accumulation of detail gathered here for the use of future historians. It is not 
presented with a view to drama. Yet somehow it keeps the human touch, as 
incidents like the destruction of the wayside shrines and the melting of the 
church bells in Chapter I, the last paragraph in Chapter [V summing up the 
fate of the children, the thrilling episode of the Warsaw Press during the siege 
of September, 1939 (Chapter XIII), and a number of others prove. While 
Chapter X, with its controlled account of the deliberate destruction of Warsaw 
Castle by the Germans, has a quality that ts epic. 

We write this on Armistice Day, 1944. It is also the date on which the Poles 
celebrate their Independence. Memory and hope meet in this book from Warsaw. 


London, November 11, 1944. 
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SPOTLIGHTS 


At dawn—no declaration of war havin 

: g been made—Germ 
b Polish aerodromes and German troops cross Parand: 's 
he west, the north (from East Prussia), and the south 


1939 

September Ast. 
aeroplanes bom 
frontiers from t 

‘ (from Slovakia). 

eptember 3rd. Great Britain and France declare themsel 
with Germany. selves to be at war 
pens a 6th. The peut Government leaves Warsaw. 
eptember 7th. Isolated Polish j 
p ee SO | olish garrison of Westerplatte surrenders after heroic 

September 8th. The siege of Warsaw begins. 

September 10th. German troops occupy Poznan and Léddz. 

September 12th. German troops occupy Torun. 

September 13th. German motorized troops reach the upper Dni 

: ce t & 

September 14th. On the Bzura River “one of the greatest haittles ees Ty 
of all time’’ (eine der grissten Vernichtungsschlachten aller Zeiten), begi ; 

September 17th. Sat troops invade Poland. 7 VEE: 

September 18th. German and Soviet troops meet at Brzes¢-on- 

Litovsk). The President of Poland, Professor Moscicki foes ene : 
eee with the eo the Government in order to afeeuard 
the representation of the Republic and the s i 7 

Executive. overeignty of the State 

September 20th. Gdynia taken by the Germans aft 

September 23rd. Lwow taken by German troops et Dea EME, 

September 24th. Thosands killed in Warsaw bombardme 

nt. 

September 25th. The Warsaw command reject a summons to capitulate ; 
the Luftwafie, co-operating with German artillery, begins a wae natic 
annihilation of the Polish capital. ystematic 

September 27th. Warsaw, devastated by bombs and fires, depri 
and_ electricity, surrenders. Chancellor Hitler Tarcaate fess 
administration for the Polish territories occupied by the ccc Gener 
von Rundstedt as Commander-in-Chiet, East”’ is placed a ner 
Dr. Frank appointed supreme head of the administration attached to the 
Commander-in-Chief East for the entire Civil Service,’’ (zum oberst 
Verwaltungschef beim Oberbefehlshaber Ost fir die gesamte Zivilverwaltun sf 

A Soviet-German agreement signed, establishing the rarities 

n the State interests of Germany and of the Soviet Union 


September 28th. 


line ‘‘ betwee 
rritory of the former Polish State.”” 


German troops enter Warsaw. 

makes a speech in the Reichsta i 
aims in the war with Poland. One of them is ‘‘the Bos of He 
and a reconstruction, . - - also in the domain of cultural and civilizi ‘J 
development ?® (die Neuordnung, der Neuaufbau . . . auch der kultur les 
und zivilisatorischen Entwicklung). at 

October 7th. After fierce fighting the remains of the Polish army, under th 
command of General Francis Kleber, capitulates near Kock. : 

October 8th. Hitler issues a decree *“concerning the structure and administration 
of the eastern territories,’’ to come int. force on October 26th, 1939 


(printed in the Reichsgesetzblatt, 1, p. 2042). This decree announces that 
] 
A 


on the te 


October 1st. 
October 6th. Hitler 


NAZI KULTUR IN POLAND 


Western Poland (with limits undefined, but de facto in January and 
February 1940 proving to stretch as far as the neighbourhood of Cracow 
and places lying east of L6dz) is incorporated in the Reich, together with 
a large part of the northern provinces (reaching almost as far as Warsaw). 
The new decree turns this wide territory into two new provinces (Reichsgaue) 
of the Reich: the one labelled West Prussia (Westpreussen), later called 
Danzig-Westpreussen, the other Posen, later, since January 29th, 1940, 
styled Wartheland. Furthermore, the decree incorporates the whole of 
Polish Silesia and parts of the voivodships of Cracow and Kielce in the 
Regierungsbezirk Kattowitz of the German Reichsgau of Silesia (Schlesien), 
as Well as the territory to the north of Warsaw in the province of East 
Prussia (Ostpreussen) under the name of Regierungsbezirk Zichenau, in 
place of its ancient Polish name of Ciechanéw. Finally, in the north-east, 
the county of Suwatki, re-christened Sudau, is also included in the borders 
of East Prussia. The annexed territories form about 24 per cent. of Poland’s 
total area. (See Maps.) 
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SPOTLIGHTS 


October 12th. Hitler issues a decree establishing a civil administration called 
**Generalgouvernement’’ for the Occupied Polish Territories (General- 
gouvernement fir die besetzten polnischen Gebiete) in the Polish lands not 
incorporated in the Reich. The decree was published in the Reichsgesetz- 
blatt, I., p. 2077, as due to come into force on October 26th. Reichsminister 
Dr. Frank, hitherto Temporary Chief of the Administration attached to 
the Commander-in-Chief East, was nominated Governor-General. 

After the encroachments of January-February 1940 the territory of the 
“*Generalgouvernement’’ comprised some 96,000 square kilometres and 
had about 12 million inhabitants. This number was later considerably 
increased by deportees from Poland’s western provinces. The ‘‘General- 
gouvernement” is not self-sufficing, has no coal (the coal mines having been 
annexed by the Reich), and no considerable mdustrial centres (these, too, 
being incorporated in the Reich). The area is very densely populated and 
since this population is mainly agricultural (70-75 per cent.) a glaring 
disproportion arises between available labour and employment. (Such 
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NAZ1 KULTUR IN POLAND 


is the description of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ given by the Germans 
themselves after about a year, in the weekly Das Reich, on January 5th, 
1941, in the monthly Das Generalgouvernement, Nr. 1, 1941, etc.). The 
**Generalgouvernement’’ covers little more than 24 per cent. of Poland’s 
territory. 

October 16th. German H.Q. publishes the last bulletin of the Polish 
campaign, reporting the occupation of the ‘“‘line of interests’’ (/nter- 
essengrenze) eStablished with the Soviets and running along the river Pisa, 
the middle course of the rivers Narew, Bug, some 
52 per cent. of Polish territory, with the towns of Bialystok, Brzes¢é-on- 
Bug, Lwow, and the main part of Przemysl remaining on the Russian side. 

October 26th. Dr. Frank takes office as ““Governor-General for the Occupied 
Polish territories,’’ and issues an address to all Polish men and women 
in which he announces that at the Fiihrer’s behest he 1s *‘to care especially 
for the development of good neighbourly relations between the Poles and 
the mighty world power of the German people.” 

** Your life,’? so Dr. Frank assured them, ‘‘you will be able to lead in 
accordance with your old-established traditions. You will be permitted to 
preserve your national Polish individuality in all the activities of public 
Hes ss me Everyone willing to obey the just measures of our Reich, which 
will be in full conformity with your habits of life, will be able to work 
in peace.’”’ 

The ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ was divided into four ‘‘districts ”’ 
(see Authors’ Note)—Cracow, Radom, Lublin, and Warsaw. Each is ad- 
ministered by a Distriktchef, who bears the title of Governor. A district 
consists of ten counties (Kreise), with a Kreishauptmann at the head of 
each. The larger towns form separate administrative units, governed by 
a Stadthauptmann. 

November 2nd. Arthur Gretser, formerly President of the Danzig Senate, 
takes office as Reichsstatthalter and Gauleiter (Governor-General and Head 
of the Province) of the new Reichsgau Posen (Wartheland). The Reichsstatt- 
halter acts, within the limits of the province, as representative of the 
Fiihrer and ‘‘ at the behest of the Government of the Reich.’’ His position 
must be ‘‘ authoritative and absolute ’’ (straff und einheitlich), therefore 
he is given ‘* strong powers,’’ and the entire administration is subordinated 
to him. Albert Forster, Reichsstatthalter and Gauleiter of the Reichsgau 
Danzig-Westpreussen, is granted similar powers. 

November 7th. Governor-General Dr. Frank begins his activities by a solemn 
entry into Cracow, selected for his residence, and makes a speech to his 
subordinates in the Wawel Castle, saying, among other things: ‘“‘We 
come into this country not in any wild fury of conquest, but as guarantors 
of work, ordered and conducted in German fashion.’’ Continuing, 
he thanked God for having sent the Fiihrer and prayed Him to turn away 
the hate which had for centuries been directed against Germany from the 
castle of Cracow. 





1940 

January 5th. German H.Q. approves a list of ““‘twenty great battles in 
Poland’’ for which decorations were awarded. 

February 25th. The Governor-General, Dr. Frank, on the occasion of 
an official session at Radom, declares that ‘*the Generalgouvernement 
comprises that part of occupied Polish territory which is not incorporated 
in the Reich.’’ ‘‘The Fuhrer has destined this region to be the home of 
the Polish people.”’ 

March 15th. On the occasion of a party conference at Katowice Dr. 
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Frank announces : “‘We do not wish to deprive the Polish people of their 
rights.’’ But he makes this reservation : ‘*‘ Nothing will remain that is an 
obstacle to German progress.”’ 


April 28th. Dr. Frank receives the honorary degree of the University of 
Modena. The diploma is solemnly presented to him in Berlin. Many 
representatives from Italian political, legal, and scholastic circles, headed 
by the Rector of the University of Modena, Professor Dr. Ruggero Balli, 
attended. 

August 18th. The appellation ‘‘Generalgouvernement for the Occupied 
Polish territories’’ is changed to ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ without any 
qualifications, this being intended as a sign of the stabilisation of political 
structure in this territory. (The official organ, Krakauer Zeitung, publishes 
an article, ‘*‘ No Longer Occupied Territory.”’ The Governon-General’s 
office from this day onwards is styled “‘Government of the General- 
gouvernement. ’’) 

At a meeting of the National Socialist Party (Generalmitgliederappell der 
NS DAP) Dr. Frank makes a speech in which he expresses the opinion that 
the Poles should rejoice at their lot. He promises that ‘‘we have no 
thought of wishing to interfere with the cultural or other needs of the Poles.”’ 


October 7th.  Reichsstatthalter and Gauleiter Arthur Greiser issues an 
‘‘address for Harvest Thanksgiving Day’’ in the Gau Wartheland. He 
writes : °° It is in the East that the destiny of German life has lain for 
hundreds and thousands of years.’’ ‘“‘Hitler has recognised that the 
victory of the sword must be prepared by political groundwork, that the 
victory of the sword must be followed by the victory of the blood, the 
military victory by the political.’’ ‘‘In ten years’ time there must not be a 
sheaf of corn that has not grown on German land, not a farm that will not, 
in ten years’ time, be in German hands.’’ ‘‘If there is a Lord and if there is 
any justice—then he has elected Adolf Hitler that he may sweep away this 
scum’’ (7.e., Polish peasants) ! 


October 26th. Gauleiter and Reichsstatthalter Greiser delivers a speech to celebrate 
the anniversary of the creation of the Gau Wartheland and of its 
Incorporation in the Reich (i.e., the so-called ‘‘Liberty Day’’). He 
Says among other things, that ‘* Polish elements must be kept at the greatest 
possible distance. A conclusive end must at last be put to a sentimental 
soppiness which is quite out of place.’’ ‘‘ In this area the German is the 
master, the Pole the menial. In this area the German isa citizen of the state 
(Reichsbiirger), whereas the Pole is the dependant who may under certain 
conditions obtain citizenship (Staatsbiirgerschaft) if his attitude towards 
the German Reich proves to be a decent one.*’ ‘‘Who is not for us is 
against us, and whoso is against us in the Gau Wartheland will be destroyed.’’ 

Uebelhoer, Regierungsprasident of the Bezirk Litzmannstadt (that is, of 
1.6dz), which is the easternmost part of the Wartheland, reporting on the 
progress of the ‘‘ constructive work ’’ (Aufbauarbeit) in his sphere of 
office, declares : ‘‘The Poles, who were again becoming insolent, have been 
Shown that Poland is definitely lost. The Bezirk is no longer what it 
Once was, an area inhabited by jabbering Jews and insolent Poles ; it is a 
German Bezirk.’’ 


November 17th. The ‘‘National Socialist Party Director of Education 
for all the provinces of the Reich’’ (Hauptschulungsleiter NSDAP aus 
allen Gauen des Reichs), Schmidt, says at L6dz: ‘‘These peoples [Jews, 
Czechs and Poles] . . . inhabit this space as lodgers, for in this house we 
are the masters. We have at all times the right to give them notice and to 
kick them out, if their behaviour is unsuitable.”’ 
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November 30th. Dr. Frank declares in Cracow that ‘‘the General- 
gouvernement has become synonymous with Germany’s function of 
creating order in the European East.’’ 

December 31st. Gauleiter and Reichsstatthalter Greiser issues a ‘*‘New 
Year’s Address’’ to the Germans of the Wartheland, which includes such 
words as: ‘* The year 1940 lies behind us, a year of mighty German 
history, . . . a year of fulfilment of ancient national longings ; a year of 
outstanding political successes ; the year of truth’s rebirth in Europe! ...”’ 
‘*Do not soften! Be hard and become harder still !’’ 


1941 

January 1st. Hitler issues a proclamation in which he declares that one 
of the aims of this war is ‘‘a true agreement among nations.’’ 

January 18th. At the opening of the Deutsches Haus in Warsaw Dr. 
Frank states : ‘‘ The dream of a Polish rump state is finished for all time.”’ 
“*It is for the Poles to gain by labour the home in the Generalgouvernement 
which the Fiihrer of the Great German Reich has conceded to them.”” 

January 29th. The Reichsgau of Silesia which, according to an Official 
explanation of the Reichspressestelle, has grown to proportions far exceeding 
those of other provinces of the Reich, both in regard to territory and to 
the number of its inhabitants, is by a decree of the Fiihrer divided into 
one Reichsgau of Upper Silesia and another of Lower Silesia. The annexed 
Polish territories lie within the borders of Upper Silesia (Oberschlesien), 
whose capital is Katowice. Fritz Bracht, SA-Brigadefiihrer, becomes 
Gauleiter and Oberprisident of Reichsgau Oberschlesien. After three 
months in office Gauleiter Bracht visits Cracow, and here declares at a 
party ‘‘manifestation’’ (Kundgebung) on May 3rd: ““I have been ordered 
by the Fiihrer to make the Gau Oberschlesien German.’”’ 

April 5th. Dr. Frank made chairman of the ‘‘International Chamber 
of Law’’ (consisting of representatives of Germany, Italy, Denmark, 
Norway, Japan, Bulgaria, Hungary, Holland, Spain, Rumania, Finland, 
Portugal). He speaks on the principles of ‘‘the new order of nations”’ 
at its meeting in Berlin. 

April 20th. At a solemn celebration of the Fiihrer’s birthday in Cracow 
Dr. Frank declares: ‘‘I assert that there never was such order in this 
territory as prevails now.’”’ 

June 22nd. War between Germany and the U.S.S.R. 

June 24th, German troops take Wilno and Brzes¢-on-Bug. 

June 30th. German troops occupy Lwow. 

August ist, Three voivodships of south-eastern Poland incorporated 
in the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement’’ under the name of a ‘‘ District of Galicia.”’ 
The population of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ thereby Increased to 
some 18 million mhabitants. 

September Sth. Dr. Frank announces the issue of new postage stamps, 
bearing a portrait of the Fiihrer and the inscription Deutsches Reich— 
Generalgouvernement. He declares : ‘* The whole world is thus told that 
the Generalgouvernement is not only incorporated in the sphere of German 
power, but in the Great German Reich itself.”’ 

October 26th. On the second anniversary of his taking office Dr. Frank 
states : ‘‘ The Generalgouvernement 1s the first great school of training 
for thought in terms of big spaces, the first place where the leaders (die 
Fiihrung) can put into execution our new conception of the word Reich.’’ 
The ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ remains a ‘‘completely independent aut- 
archic and autonomous appendage of the Great German Reich, under the 
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personal direction [Fuhrung] of the Governor-General, ’’ but ““the way 
Is thus traced ... beyond the Generalgouvernement and beyond the 
work in this space [Raum], on into the immortal great empire [Reich] of 
Adolf Hitler.’’ 

November 18th. Hitler decrees a civil administration to be created for 
the territories occupied in the course of the war against the U-.S.S.R. 
Alfred Rosenberg as ‘‘ Reichsminister for the Occupied Eastern Territories’’ 
stands at its head. These territories are divided into two administrative 
units, the Ostland (East Country) and the Ukraine. The first includes 
nearly the whole of two Polish voivodships. The Ostland is administered 
by a Reichskommissar in the person of Heinrich Lohse, who resides in 
Riga. The Reichskommissariat Ukraine includes the territory of two 
more Polish voivodships. Erich Koch is Reichskommissar for the Ukraine 
and resides at Rowne. The Reichskommissariate are divided into General- 
bezirke (ruled by Generalkommissars), and these again are subdivided into 
Kreisgebiete (ruled by Gebietskommissars). 

The northern part of the Polish voivodship of Biatystok has not been 
included in the Ostland. Together with a part of the voivodship of Polesie 
it forms a separate Bezirk of Biatystok, which is administered by the 
Oberprasident of the province of East Prussia, who acts as civilian com- 
missioner (Zivilkommissar). At the moment of writing, Erich Koch, 
Reichskommissar for the Ukraine is also Oberprisident of East Prussia. 

November 19th. In Berlin, at a meeting of the NS-Rechtswahrerbund 
(Union of National Socialist Guardians of Law—i.e., lawyers) the 
Governor-General, Dr. Frank, declared that ‘‘the victory of Adolf Hitler’s 
arms will also be a victory of right.”’ 


February 1942. 


Chapter II 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


THE PAST 


Pp OLAND was converted to Christianity in the second half of the tenth century, in the 
reign of Duke Mieszko, who had married a Christian princess, Dubrawka of Bohemia. The 
country’s first missionaries were Italians, Frenchmen, Irish monks, Saxons, and Bavarians, 
while the first missionary bishop was a German or Frenchman, named Jordan. In the year 
000 A.D. the first king of Poland, Boleslas the Brave, organized a church hierarchy with the 
support of the Emperor Otto III. The metropolitan archbishopric of Gniezno was created, 
as well as the bishoprics of Poznan (which became the see of the missionary bishop), Cracow, 
Wroclaw (Breslau—capital of the then purely Polish province of Silesia), and Kolobrzeg 
(Kolberg) in present-day German Pomerania. Up to the sixteenth century the Polish people 
were unwaveringly true to the Church of Rome, and none of the medizval sects found any 
Considerable following in the country. Neither did the tribunals of the Inquisition gain 
@ foothold in Poland. A number of saints and Beati bear witness to the fervour of faith 
In the tealm. The best known are: St. Stanislas, Bishop of Cracow (eleventh century), 
it Hyacinth (thirteenth century), St. John Cantius and St. Casimir, son of a Polish king 
‘eenth century). The sixteenth century added St. Stanislas Kostka, scion of a noble house. 

€ Conversion of Lithuania to Latin Christianity, through the marriage of Duke Jagielto 


to in Jadwiga of Poland in 1386, forms a notable page of Polish as well as of Church 


In the sixteenth century Protestantism began to spread in Poland. Lutheranism, Calvinism, 
and tenets of the so-called Bohemian Brethren were its main forms, though other creeds and 
Sects also met with tolerance and a hospitable welcome. But the Reformation never reached 
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the peasant class, and not many of the gentry were seriously affected, so that most of 
Poland was again in unity with Rome within a comparatively short time after the Council of 
Trent. The Polish Cardinal Stanislas Hosius took an important part not only in the Council 
itself, but in the formulation and spreading of its ideas. In the eastern provinces, gained by 
Poland’s union with Lithuania, there was still a compact mass of population adhering to the 
Greek Orthodox Church, but in 1596 a large number joined the Church of Rome while 
retaining the Greek ritual, thus forming the so-called Uniate Church. 

The long struggle which Poland waged for many centuries against the Tartars and Turks 
served only to strengthen and inspire the quality of her Christianity, and to confirm 
belief that the defence of Europe was nothing less than an historical mission. While 
the neighbourhood of two increasingly powerful non-Catholic states——Protestant 
Prussia and Greek Orthodox Russia—contributed to make Catholicism the State religion. 
With the decline of Poland’s power in the eighteenth century these neighbours made the 
defence of their co-religionists a pretext for interfering with her internal affairs, although 
in fact religious ‘‘ minorities’? enjoyed infinitely better conditions in Poland than in Western 
Europe. The instructions given by Frederick II of Prussia and by the Tsarist Government 
to their respective ambassadors in Warsaw prove their insincerity. Frederick ¢xpressly 
stated that any full equality of rights for religious minorities was to be avoided, since 
it would do away with a convenient excuse for interference with Poland’s home affairs. Such 
policy resulted at last in a rising against Russia, known as the Confederation of Bar (1768-72). 
The defeat of this rising was followed by the first partition of the country. ; 

When her neighbours, by repeated acts of aggression, at last succeeded in erasing 
the name of Poland from the map, the nation as a whole clung still more firmly to the 
Catholic faith, though deist and positivist tendencies temporarily influenced certain groups. 
Every subsequent insurrection and struggle for independence was marked by its religious and 
Catholic temper, though how far that was from any fanaticism is confirmed by the fact that 
they were often led by Polish Protestants (General Henryk Dabrowski and Edward Jurgens 
among others), and also by the fact that both Protestants and Jews as well as Catholics 
held services during the last great rising of 1863-64, when Polish battle flags bore the picture 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa, ; 

Priests of the Roman Catholic Church were conspicuous in every Polish attempt to regain 
independence. Bishop Adam Krasinski was the true author of the Confederation of Bat ; 
the Rev. Kolfiataj and the Rev. Majer were conspicuous in Kosciuszko’s rising of 1794: 20 
the rising of 1830-31 armed peasant detachments were organized by priests, particularly 1n the 
neighbourhood of Wilno. And this was true also of the rising of 1863-64, in which a detach- 
ment commanded by the Rev. Brz6zka held out longest against the enemy. 

In other ways too, Catholicism is closely linked with Poland’s national history, When 
school reform was planned and carried through in Poland during the eighteenth century, and 
the first Ministry of Education formed, Roman Catholic priests were its most notable figures 
—Kollataj, Piramowicz, Kopczynski. Dtugosz, Poland’s greatest chronicler, Skarga. 4 
great preacher, Sarbiewski, a famous author of Latin verse, Konarski, an eminent politica 
writer and educationist, Bishop Krasicki, satirist and poet, Naruszewicz, Poland’s first 
historian in modern style—all these great names of Polish literature belong to priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The finest Polish poetry is steeped in Catholic atmosphere, 4S 
may be seen in the work of Mickiewicz, Stowacki, Krasinski, Norwid, Wyspianski OF 
Kasprowicz, to name only a few. 

This deep religious feeling, and trust in God’s blessing on a just cause, strengthened the 
Poles in battle and gave them hopes of victory even when human calculation seemed to fail. 
Contra spem spero—this was the sole consolation of thousands driven into the forests of Siberia 
or tortured in Tsarist, Prussian, and (up to the middle of the nineteenth century) Austrian 
prisons. 

The enemy Governments were well aware of this unbreakable link between Polish national 
and religious feeling. Both Tsarists and Germans struck at the Catholic Church in Poland 
in their efforts to weaken the Polish people. It is no secret to-day that Bismarck’s Kulturkampf 
aimed mainly at destroying the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy on the Polish 
population. Tsarist Russia’s persecution of the Uniate Church between 1875 and 1905 had 
the same end in view. 

The concordat concluded in 1925 between Poland and the Holy See recognized five metro - 
politan sees of the Latin ritual, i-e., (1) Gniezno-Poznan, comprising the archdioceses of Poznan 
and Gniezno, and the dioceses of Chetmno and Wioclawek ; (2) Warsaw, comprising the arch- 
diocese of Warsaw, with the dioceses of Plock, Sandomierz, Lublin, Siedlce (Podlasie), and 
L6dz; (3) Wilno, comprising the archdiocese of Wilno and the dioceses of Lomza and Pijjsk ; 
(4) Lwow, with the archdiocese of Lw6w and the dioceses of Przemvg§l and Luck ; (5) Cracow, 
comprising the archdiocese of Cracow, with the dioceses of Tarnow, Kielce, Czestochowa and 
Katowice. There was also a metropolitan see of the Greek Uniate ritual at Lwow, comprising 
the dioceses of Lwow, Przemyés!, and Stanistawow, as well as an archbishopric of the Armenian 
ritual. Of Roman Catholics there were 3,853,000 in the metropolitan see of Gniezno-Poznan, 
6,483,000 in that of Warsaw, 2,458,000 in that of Wilno, 2,705,000 in that of Lwow, and 
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5,171,000 in that of Cracow. The lay clergy in all five together numbered 9,731, including 
two cardinals, three archbishops, and forty-one bishops. There were also in Poland 1,663 
Priests beonging to various religious orders, most of whom fulfilled pastoral duties for 
rcligious congregations or taught in seminaries. 


THE PRESENT 


EnouGu has been said to demonstrate the fundamental importance of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Poland’s national life, and to illustrate the 
Powerful influence of its clergy on all classes of the Polish people. That 
this was well known to the Germans is confirmed by many of their statements 
for instance, by a report of the Reich’s last ambassador in Warsaw before the 
war. Count Moltke wrote, on August Ist, 1939: 

Particular note should be taken of the activities of the Polish clergy, whose influence is 
exceedingly great owing to the strength of religious feeling still to be found in all 
Classes of the people ; its [i.e., the clergy’s] members are the more willing to use personal 
influence without reserve in aiding Polish anti-German propaganda in that its own interests 


are wholly identical with those of the state. The clergy are telling the nation that Poland 
is on the eve of a holy war against German neo-paganism.? 


_ The attitude shared by Poland and Polish Catholicism towards the approach- 
Ing German Nazi peril is well characterized in these words, which are also 
ened that the clergy of Poland clearly recognized this peril and assessed it 
rightly. 

For this reason the Germans displayed hostility as soon as they entered 

Polish territory, and initial oppression of the Roman Catholic Church and 
its clergy ended often enough in plain persecution. 
__ This attitude has made itself felt with particular brutality in the territories 
“Incorporated in the Reich,’’ whereas the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ enjoys a 
limited measure of religious freedom and acts too visibly oppressive are avoided 
Within its frontiers. It is best, therefore, to treat these two spheres of German 
Occupation separately. 





1. Nazi Policy in “Territories incorporated in the Reich”’ 


_ Throughout Poznania and Polish Pomerania an incredibly widespread and 
intensive reign of terror began immediately upon the entry of the Germans. 
Tests were among its first victims, particularly those who had been known for 
their patriotism and civic activity. The fairly numerous German inhabitants 
Of these provinces, whom the first hours of the war revealed as members of a 
£reat network of spies, denounced them to the arriving army or Gestapo units 
as “‘enemies of things German’’ (Feinde des Deutschtuwms), and the simplest 
orm of ‘‘justice’’ meted out for that crime was a revolver bullet. The following 
Priests thus met their end: 


The Rev. Dziubiriski, of Obrzycko; The Rev. Nowicki, of Janowiec; 

The Rev. Jakubowski, of Bydgoszcz The Rev. Nowicki, of Szczepanowo; 
(Bromberg) ; The Rev. Rolski, of Szczepanowo ; 

The Rev. Janke, of Jaktorowo The Rev. Rzadki, of Srem: 

The Rev. Jadrzyk, of Lechlin; The Rev. Skrzypczak, of Plonkowo; 

The Rev. Kluge, of Lewice; The Rev. Szarek, of Bydgoszcz; 

The Rev Koztowicz, of Bukowiec; The Rev. Wiorek, of Bydgoszcz; 

The Rey. Lewicki, of Goscieszyn; The Rev. Dean Zablocki, of Gniezno; 


The Rev. Niziotkiewicz, of Staboszewo; 
= ae many others. It is impossible to list all the names at this moment, and 
there is even difficulty in establishing the exact number of victims, but it is 


* Dekumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges, Berlin, 1939, p. 403, Nr. 444. 
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quite certain that during the first weeks of German occupation, over seventy 
priests were shot or otherwise killed in the provinces of Poznania and Polish 
Pomerania. Some were executed together with lay persons—such was the 
case with the Rev. Rzadki, shot in the market-place at Srem—others separately. 
- In some cases the alleged motive was ‘‘reprisal.’’ Such ‘‘reprisals’’ for the 
so-called ‘‘Bloody Sunday’’ of Bydgoszcz (that is, the alleged lynching of 
German “‘fifth-columnists’’ in that town by Polish military units—a matter 
which has not yet been sufficiently investigated,) among other victims claimed 
two Lazarists and the Rev. Jakubowski, who was so brutally pitched inside a 
lorry that he sustained a fracture of the spinal column. Canon Szulc, one of 
the parish priests, was beaten and ill-treated ; he asked to be shot, but this was 
refused, as being too great an honour for ‘‘a dog of a Pole.’’ He was sent to 
the concentration camp at Oranienburg, where he died in August 1940. There 
were many Similar cases of priests being ill-treated : Dean Zabtocki, for instance, 
was dragged from the hospital where be lay wounded and was chased through 
the streets of the town before being shot at Inowroclaw. 

Such executions are also known to have taken place in the more easterly 
territories ‘“ incorporated in the Reich ’’; nineteen priests were shot in the 
diocese of Plock, some thirty in that of Wtoclawek. 

Names of priests executed or disgustingly ill-treated by the Germans are 
not all known, for very many were deported to Germany and all trace 
of them has been lost. Mass deportation to concentration camps began 
very soon, and of this, as of other German acts of terrorism, it may be said 
that it assumed incredible proportions. 

As soon as German military administration was instituted in Poznania and 
Polish Pomerania some 80 per cent. of the priests in those provinces were 
arrested, and at first placed in a number of isolation camps set up in those 
territories (Rypin, Gérna Grupa, Kazimierz Biskupi, Obtudéw, Obra, Goruszki, 
Puszczykéwko, Lublin, Bruczkéw). Later those under sixty were sent to 
the concentration camps of Dachau, Oranienburg, Mauthausen, Gusen, and 
Buchenwalde. It is known that groups of priests were also sent there in May 
and August 1940. On March Ist, 1941, some six hundred priests out of a 
complement of seven hundred in the diocese of Chelmno (Kulm), in Polish 
Pomerania, were still in concentration camps ; only about one hundred had 
managed to avoid arrest. In the archdioceses of Gniezno and Poznan the 
situation is equally grave. In the former, by March Ist, 1941, scarcely 75 
priests were left of the 380 who officiated on September Ist, 1939 ; in the latter 
some 250 out of 681. Only a small number of those arrested were permitted 
to leave for the ‘‘Generalgouvernement.’” The Most Reverend Dymek, 
suffragan bishop of the diocese of Poznan, is under arrest at his lodgings (the 
other bishops of this diocese were not in residence at the time of the enemy’s 
entry). Seminary students have for the most part been deported to forced 
labour in Germany. After the first year of German occupation not more than 
25 per cent. of priests still served their parishes at Poznan, the archiepiscopal 
seat. Of these there now remain only four. In August 1940 only four priests 
were left in the archiepiscopal town of Gniezno, three of them aged men. 
Now, even that number is reduced. And so the situation grows worse. 

October 6th, 1941, was a day of disaster for the Church in the archdiocese of 
Poznan. Two hundred and ten priests were arrested and imprisoned in the 
notorious casemates of Fort VII at Poznan: only thirty were left in office, 
most of them Germans. Ten other priests, all old men of over seventy, were 
also left at liberty. 

The majority of Polish clergy in Silesia have also been taken to the concen- 
tration camp at Mauthausen; less than a hundred escaped. The bishop-in- 
ordinary of the diocese of Katowice, Adamski, was sent to the ‘‘General- 
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gouvernement’”’ as an ordinary deportee—that is to say, with ten Reichsmark 
in his pocket and twenty-five kilogrammes of hand-luggage. The Most 
Reverend Bieniek, suffragan bishop of Katowice, was deported in the same way. 
Similar conditions prevailed in those parts of the central dioceses of Poland 
which also suffered annexation to the Reich. Thus for instance in the diocese 
Of Plock, of well over three hundred priests listed in 1939 there were some 
hundred and fifty dead or in concentration camps on November Ist, 
241. From the town of Ptock alone, twenty-three priests were deported to 
Concentration camps, with Bishop Nowowiejski, a man of eighty-four, and 
the suffragan bishop, the Most Reverend Wetmanski, at their head. On 
June 28th, 1941, the bishop died in the camp. In the diocese of Lodz, on 
the night of May 6th, 1941, the Germans arrested both bishops (Jasinski and 
Tomezak), five canons of the chapter, the chancellor of the episcopal curia, 
and a member of the episcopal court of law; at first they were isolated and 
confined at a place near L6dZ, and at the end of the summer interned at Biecz. 
From the towns of Lédz and Kalisz alone seventy-five priests were sent to: 
concentration camps. The suffragan bishop of Wtoctawek, the Most Rev. 
Kozal, has been interned at Lad. In those parts of the archdiocese of Cracow 
‘and diocese of Lomza which were ‘‘incorporated in the Reich’’ many priests 
Suffered a like fate. As for the annexed parts of the archdiocese of Warsaw, 
on August 28th, 1940, almost all the priests of the Kutno and Zychlin deaneries 
were deported to Oranienburg concentration camp. The removal of priests 
continues steadily ; they are imprisoned or sent to concentration camps on 
the flimsiest pretexts, and only a very few manage to escape at the last moment 
to the ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ where they have to live in hiding. 


+++ 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS and CONGREGATIONS are persecuted by Nazism 
with particular spite, and in the territories ‘‘incorporated in the Reich’’ they 
have been singled out for specially severe treatment. Some members were 
Imprisoned, the rest deported to the ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ all monastic 

uildings and other possessions being confiscated. In this manner all the 
Jesuit houses in those territories—at Gdynia, Grudziadz, Kalisz, Poznati, 
Leczyca, Dziedzice, and L6dz—were closed down and the buildings confiscated. 

t Poznan the Dominicans were deprived of their newly built monastery ; 
at Bydgoszcz the Lazarists lost their new house and monastery church, 
Which were converted into headquarters for the Gestapo; at Jarocin 
the Franciscans were driven from their new buildings. The members of the 

Ongregation of the Holy Ghost were driven out from Bydgoszcz, the Mission- 
afies of the Holy Family from Gérka Klasztorna, Wielun, Kruszewo, Bablin, 
and Kazimierz Biskupi; the Pallottine Fathers from Suchary, near Nakto, 
the Camaldolese from Bieniszewo, the Salesians, the Resurrectionists, and the 
Oblati from Poznan, and so on and so on. A few exceptions were made in 
avour of monastic centres considered to be German, like the church and 
MOnastery of the Franciscans at Poznan, whence Polish friars were deported, 
While German friars were brought from the Reich and the church devoted 
to the sole use of Germans. 

+ + 


WOMEN’S RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES suffered even heavier losses. In the arch- 

lOceése of Gniezno alone the Nazis confiscated fourteen houses belonging to 
the Sisters of Charity, who had conducted orphanages, hospitals and almshouses 
there. Their Hospital of the Transfiguration at Poznan was likewise confiscated. 
Nineteen houses were taken from the Sisters of St. Elizabeth, seven from those of 
the Immaculate Conception. The Ursulines were deported from Poznan as early 
as the end of November 1939, and their buildings, which had housed a girls’ high 
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school and boarding school, were appropriated for Gestapo headquarters. The 
majority of the Ursulines of Pniewy were deported to the ‘‘Generalgouverne- 
ment’’ at the end of the summer of 1940. The Carmelite nuns of Poznan had to 
leave their house in September 1940 and were taken to Cracow. The members of 
the Borromeo House at Cieszyn were expelled from their home. The Sisters of 
the Congregation of St. Elizabeth at Jezyce (Poznan) were almost all—including 
the Provincial, a woman of eighty—deported in 1941 to Bojanowo, where they 
were treated like other inmates of concentration camps. Their Poznan hospital 
was taken over by German lay-nurses, the so-called Braune Schwestern, whose 
habitually rough and rude behaviour towards the Polish nuns degenerated 
sometimes into common physical brutality. All the possessions of the Congre- 
gation were officially seized, and its members, from other houses at Poznan, 
were also deported to Bojanowo. ‘‘Trustees’’ were put in charge of those 
few individual charitable and educational institutions which were allowed 
to remain in spite of their being the property of religious societies. Nazi 
treatment of such societies, as we see, varied—probably in proportion to 
their ternational influence. 


+++ 


In arresting priests and members of religious congregations various methods 
were employed. At Poznan four only were summoned to the Gestapo before 
the first group was imprisoned, and these four on pain of death had to summon 
the rest for the next day. It was alleged that the intention was to avoid any 
widespread reaction among the population. and it was also naively asserted 
that a service was thereby rendered to the victims, who were thus not taken 
wholly unprepared ! 

In this same town of Poznan, however, in August 1940, sixteen priests were 
seized quite unexpectedly, some from their lodgings, others from vestries, 
confessionals, and so on. In other cases. proceedings were more or less brutal. 
To specify, at Bydgoszcz the Rev. Kukultka was arrested in a cell of the Poor 
Clares’ convent where he was administering the Sacrament to a sick nun ; 
he was not even permitted to take the Sanctissimum back to the chapel. The 
Rev. Dobrzynski, curate at Znin, was also seized on his way to give the viaticwn 
to a sick man. The Gestapo actually broke into the Poor Clares’ house at 
Bydgoszcz when the nuns were at prayer in their chapel. They were grossly 
insulted, driven out (with the exception of the Superior, who was sick), and 
imprisoned for twenty-four hours in the cellars of the police offices, during 
which time the police looted the convent. 

In PRISONS and CAMpS priests are subjected to special ill-treatment and 
persecution. As an example we may quote the “‘temporary’’ camp at Pabianice, 
where some 15,000 persons were kept, and where every Sunday, eight priests 
and eight Jews were detailed to clean the latrines. The Gestapo used to 
photograph these scenes and make ‘‘witty’’ remarks. At Bydgoszcz 
500 people arrested in the autumn of 1939 were driven into a stable, where they 
were packed so tightly that it was impossible for anyone to sit down. They 
were not allowed out even for the most primitive physical needs ; a Jew and 
Canon S. had to collect the fzecalia with their hands ; when a curate, the Rev. 
M., wanted to take the Canon’s place he was struck with a rifle butt. The 
priests imprisoned at Poznan were confined in what had, in normal times, 
served as a punishment cell and which they were now forced to share with 
habitual criminals. Thirty of them were kept in the notorious casemates of Fort 
VIL at Poznan, and the German commandant, Debius, forced them to carry out 
**drill exercises,’’ during which he kept his victims up to the mark by revolver 
shots fired into the air. One day a bullet struck the Rev. Mrzyk, killing him 
on the spot. Another prisoner whose death was brought about by ill-treatment 
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Was the Rev. Janicki, D.D. of Sroda. He was forced to climb a slope thickly 
coated with congealed snow, and he was so mercilessly flogged forward that he 
fainted. He was put in a sick-room, in the worst dungeon of the fort, and 
there died. 

As a general principle all priests and Jews in concentration camps are assigned 
to the so-called penal platoons, which have to do the worst work and are 
Subjected to the worst treatment, so that they provide the largest percentage 
of deaths. News comes continually of priests who have died, or caskets con- 
taining their ashes arrive. Of some four hundred priests and eighty seminary 
Students from Poland imprisoned at the Oranienburg camp, eighty died 
in the course of the first five months of 1940. During the same period, 
of some hundred and sixty priests belonging mostly to the dioceses of Poznan 
and Gniezno, thirty-five died at Mauthausen and Gusen. A favourite method, 
much used in camps, is the long roll-call which sometimes lasts many hours in 
the open, regardless of weather, thin camp clothing and the prisoners’ state of 
health. Even the seriously sick and the dying must be carried out to these 
roll-calls by their companions. Care of the sick depends entirely on the caprice 
Of the warder, for places in the sick-rooms are few and are secured not by a 
doctor’s opinion, but by the arbitrary decision of the barrack commandant. 
The death-rate is consequently enormous. The following two cases may serve 
to illustrate camp conditions. The Rev. Prelate Wrzol (diocese of 
Katowice), late rector of a seminary, an elderly man with a_ heart 
Complaint, reported to the camp office as sick. He was simply and 
literally kicked out, and when after a time he reported again he was never seen 
any more. The Rev. Scigata, of Bogucice, a tall, strong man, was so battered 
With spades at Gusen that among other injuries he suffered a fracture of the 
arm ; then, when he was seriously ill in bed, he was seized, thrown into cold 
water, and there washed with brooms, so that soon afterwards he died. It 
Is nothing unusual at roll-calls to kill off grievously sick prisoners with cudgels. 

In the autumn of 1941 most Polish priests were concentrated at Dachau, 
Where their position is improved by this much, that they may read or hear mass. 


++ + 


_ THE CURE OF SOULS is, of course, wholly disorganized by this persecu- 
tion of the clergy in the territories ‘‘incorporated in the Reich.’’ In the arch- 
diocese of Poznan, which numbers some 1,300,000 Roman Catholic inhabitants, 
£rouped in 370 parishes, 340 of these were left without priests by October 1941 ; 
in the archdiocese of Gniezno scarcely any of its 261 parishes had one by that 
date. The official gazetteer for April Ist, 1941, shows that on that date 139 
Parishes out of a total of 314 in the diocese of Chetmno (Polish Pomerania) 
Were vacancies. The same gazetteer states that fifty-three priests died in 1940 
—that is to say, well after the first spate of executions ; nor does this list appear 
to be complete. In other dioceses many parishes are also deprived of their priests, 

Ut it is not possible to give exact figures. It is known, however, that by May 
1941 the county of Wloclawek had only ten, by October of that year scarcely 
half that number ; and a similar state of things prevails in the counties of 
Plock, Kutno, Gostynin, and throughout most of the so-called Wartheland. 

Ose priests who do remain have deliberate difficulties put in their way. In 

Many places they have had to leave their official residences (in Poznania and 

olish Pomerania this is the acknowledged rule) ; at best they have been per- 

mitted to keep one room, the German administrative authorities usually 

Profiting by this occasion to appropriate their furniture, bedding, and so on. 

At Poznan all Polish priests who were not arrested were compelled to seek new 
lodgings of inferior quality. 

++ + 
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Decrees aimed directly against RELIGIOUS PRACTICE kept step with this 
campaign against the clergy. The collegiate church of St. Mary Magdalen 
at Poznan, the finest i the town, was closed in September 1939. Some weeks 
later the Cathedral was also closed, and, in December following, the Church of 
St. Michael. The Cathedral was alleged to be in a ruinous condition. Other 
churches were open only on Sundays from 9 to 11 A.M. Only requiem masses were 
permitted on weekdays, but this permission was soon restricted to masses for 
persons Just deceased, for at first such masses were immediately provided for in 
all the churches, and in that of Corpus Christi a catafalque uninterruptedly 
occupied the nave. Since the middle of November 1939, approximately, the 
majority of churches are inaccessible on a weekday. Services in monastic and 
hospital chapels, usually attended by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
from then on could be held only behind closed doors and in the presence of 
members of the household. 

As the months went by more churches were closed. At Poznan the Jesuit 
church was closed when the Jesuits were deported, then the churches of 
St. John Kanty, St. John Vianney, St. Roch, the parish church of the Gérezyn 
quarter and the chapel of St. Joseph ; and so on until by the autumn of 1941 
only three parishes out of the nineteen which had previously existed in the town 
remained. Of these three in use, one is exclusively German; the other two 
have small, modest churches, quite inadequate for the needs of the large 
Catholic population of the town. At Bydgoszcz the old Jesuit church was 
demolished—for architectural reasons, so it is said. The cathedral of Gniezno, 
a treasure-house of Polish national relics, indissolubly linked with the memory 
.of Poland’s earliest history, is no longer in use as a house of God ; it is only 
open as a museum to German tourists, and from time to time concerts are 
given there—for Germans only, of course. Since October 6th, 1941, the two 
archdioceses of Poznati and Gniezno may be said merely to be graveyards 
of religious activities. Few churches remain in which mass is still said. 
Things are no better in the diocese of Lédz, from which, on the Sth and 
6th of October, the majority of priests were deported while the churches were 
closed, so that now whole counties are deprived of any religious ministra- 
tion. Itis the same in the diocese of Wloclawek, and here a number of churches 
have been demolished altogether (at Boniewo, Wieniec, Kruszyn, Lubomin 
and Smitowice). 

The twelfth century cathedral at Plock has been turned into a storage-place for 
furniture from lodgings, from which Polish owners have been expelled. 
In Poznania during the first months of occupation several churches were set on 
fire (for example at Dziewierzew), and Poles were accused of arson. While 
preparing for the Russian campaign the Germans further annexed churches 
at Nasielsk, Miawa, Pultusk, Brzeziny, and other places for use as army store- 
houses. 

In order to render contact with the Church more difficult it has been made 
obligatory in Poznania and Polish Pomerania to have a permit for passing 
from one village to another ; only one member of each family may be sent to 
Sunday service in the parish church situated in a neighbouring village, and then 
only if it has proved possible to secure a permit. 

Churches, if open at all, may be so only for two hours on Sunday, as we have 
already mentioned. That makes it difficult to find time for even a short sermon, 
and of course there is no question of meetings of any religious society. It is 
also made very difficult to administer the sacrament of penance, the more so 
since, as a general principle, no priest may give help in another’s parish. The 
curfew makes it impossible to administer the sacraments to the sick at night in 
case of sudden need and in any case no night permits are granted for such a 
purpose. 
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There have been other restrictions. Between September and December 
1939 priests in Poznania and Polish Pomerania could not perform marriage 
ceremonies. They were forbidden to do so unless the marriage had previously 
been performed before the lay registrar, and this official on principle refused to 
Sanction marriages between Poles. It was only in 1940 that this regulation 
was SOMewhat modified. In some districts, like Kutno, priests were forbidden 
to administer the sacrament of baptism. 

_ 41 Consequence of all this, religious ritual in the western provinces of Poland 
4S Mostly observed in secret ; mass is said, children baptized, confession heard 
and Communion administered only in private houses. 

Holy places are no longer respected. In October 1939 a number of churches 
were desecrated by being turned into prisons, in which some hundreds of 
people were kept for several days at a time without permission to leave. The 
Prisoners were beaten and insulted. At Gostynin, on June 42th, 1941, 
Corpus Christi Day, the gendarmerie invaded the church just before the service 
and arrested some hundred and fifty men as a reprisal for the killing of a German 
endarme in one of the neighbouring villages (ten of these men were afterwards 
Dublicly shot in the market-place of Gostynin ; ten were also shot at each of the 
Near-by boroughs of Lack, Itowo and Gabin). At Poznan on a certain Sunday 
in May 1941 the priests in some churches were compelled to read from the pulpit 
& German order enjoining all young men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five to leave the church immediately: they fell into the hands of the 
Police, who had come up to the churches with lorries, and all these boys were 
taken to forced labour in Germany. 

At Torun, Kutno, and other places the police from time to time confiscate 
Polish prayer-books from people entering and leaving a church. During the 
Mass closure of churches in October 1941 sacrilege was more than once com- 
mitted against the Blessed Sacrament, the Hosts being scattered from the chalice. 

n the garden of the Seminary of Plock mock processions were organized in 
December 1939. S.S. men dressed up Jews in surplices, albs, and chasubles, 
and afterwards amid great merriment. chased them around with kicks and blows, 

The hitherto existing organization of the Church in Poland has been com- 
Pletely destroyed. The complete separation of the western provinces from 
the ‘*Generalgouvernement’’ not only breaks up metropolitan provinces and 
dioceses but dismembers much smaller territorial units, even parishes. 

Nor are these separated parts permitted any communication with each other. 

N the territories “incorporated in the Reich’’ the boundaries of deaneries are 
Made to coincide with those of districts, so as to facilitate control by the State 
authorities over the registration of Catholic inhabitants, civil marriage, and 
SO on. Throughout these territories most of the competent ecclesiastical 
Superiors have been interned or deported and orders are issued to the remaining 
Clergy by the civil authorities. The papers, archives and seals of the episcopal 
Curie have everywhere been confiscated. On March 14th, 1941, the Germans 
deprived the Church of its rights as a public institution, and have since treated 
It as q private association, so that priests have been forbidden to collect money 

Or church needs or to carry on organized works of charity. In the middle of 
the year 1941 the chapters were closed. The transfer of priests from one parish 
to another is purely a matter for the police to decide. 

The diocese of Chetmno alone has been differently treated. On October Sth, 

939, it was handed over to the administration of the German Bishop of Danzig, 
the Most Rev. Splett, evidently with the consent of the Nuncio in Berlin. 
This bishop began by publicly calling upon all parish priests to return to their 
Posts. Most of those who did so were immediately arrested. This is not to 
say that the Most Rev. Splett knew this was going to happen, though his later 
acts show him to be a most obedient tool of the German régime. This is 
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sufficiently demonstrated by the official Personal-Schematismus of both the 
dioceses under his administration. It is the only publication of its kind for the 
territories *‘incorporated in the Reich,’’ which has appeared in 1941, and we 
have already quoted some facts it gives. We may add further that the central 
diocesan authorities of Chetmno (curia, consistory) and the diocese’s Church 
organizations were all dissolved and their functions taken over by the cor- 
responding bodies at Danzig. All the deans, seventeen in number, were deposed 
and German priests took their places under the title of ‘‘Bishop’s Commis- 
sioners.’’ At the beginning of 1941 only seventy-six pre-war parish priests and 
vicars were to be found in the 175 parishes which continued to function out of 
a total of 314; some of these were Germans. Now, at the close of the year, 
the number has decreased considerably. Judging by the official list, the new 
nominees are all Germans. Only a few town parishes still have curates. There 
is not a single monastery left in the diocese. Of nuns there remain in all 457, 
mostly hospital staff, belonging to the Congregation of Sisters of Charity (202) 
und of St. Elisabeth (155). We shall have occasion to mention the Bishop of 
Danzig’s proceedings again later on. 

The intensity of the anti-religious campaign varied: very much. The regions 
of Kepno and Ostréw suffered least, comparatively speaking, for in these 
border areas almost all the population were evacuated as soon as hostilities 
began ; no outrages could be committed, for victims were lacking. When 
the evacuees returned, the authorities of the Kepno county took a far 
milder course than elsewhere—only two priests were removed, services. 
could be held, even the midnight mass was permitted at Christmas. A number 
of priests took refuge here from persecutions in other regions. In the second 
half of 1941, however, the majority of churches were closed even here, and 
even the presence of a number of Volksdeutsch inhabitants of the Roman 
Catholic faith did not avail to secure complete immunity. Conditions were 
worst along the Noteé river, where the longest and fiercest fighting had taken 
place twenty years before, in the rising of Poznania in 1918-19. The 6th Com- 
pany of German infantry from Dresden will deserve special mention in the 
history of the martyrdom of this stretch of land. It was stationed in the three 
frontier counties of Szubin, Mogilno and Inowroclaw. Later the Gestapo 
took over the work of persecution, with the aid of auxiliary police units 
recruited from the local Volksdeutsch settlers. 

In spite of such purely local differences the anti-religious campaign was. 
carried on systematically, and always with one clear and definite aim. The 
removal of the local clergy not only put the natural adversaries of Nazism out 
of action. It also deprived the masses of their spiritual leaders. In this 
respect the campaign against the clergy formed part of the greater one conducted 
in all the territory ‘‘ incorporated in the Reich ’’—that is, the campaign utterly 
to exterminate the whole of the Polish educated classes. The purpose of this 
deliberate hindering of religious practices was to deprive the masses of their last 
common Polish bond, to break the last visible thread of common Polish tradition. 
The enemy probably counted on a resulting spiritual depression which should lead 
more swiftly to apathy and resignation, and more completely to acquiescence 
in the new conditions. They counted in vain. 


++ + 


Nor was this all. Word went forth that all Polish features must be erased from. 
the landscape. One of the TRADITIONS OF CATHOLIC POLAND had been the 
erection of wooden crosses or stone shrines with statues of Our Lady or the 
saints at cross-roads, at the edge of woods, at the entrance of villages, in town 
and village squares. They were memorials of local events, votive offerings 
for the ending of an epidemic, safe return from a war, deliverance from drowning 
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and the like. There is no corner of Poland without these visible signs of religious 
cult, and many of them are an expression of the most truly indigenous artistic 
inspiration, even though primitive in form. They are venerated by all classes 
of the population, in particular by the peasants. In certain months of the 
year, especially in May and October, they dress them with flowers and green 
branches, and gather round them in the evening to recite prayers and sing hymns.* 

The Germans decided to destroy these Polish CROSSES and WAYSIDE SHRINES. 
In the dioceses of Poznan, Gniezno, and Chetmno this was done at once, during 
the first weeks of enemy occupation—later the campaign of destruction was 
extended throughout the territory ‘‘ incorporated in the Reich.’’ In some 
places the authorities forced the local carpenter and smith, aided by farm 
labourers, to take these memorials to pieces and demolish them under German 
Supervision. When this happened crowds of peasant women and children 
gathered round the spot, the children busying themselves in collecting frag- 
ments of the broken figures, which their mothers carried away to be reverently 
kept in their cottages against a better day. Elsewhere the Germans did the dirty 
work themselves. Wayside crosses were cast to the ground or cut down with 
axes. In the county of Mogilno, by the side of the road which leads to Strzelno 
the figure of Christ was torn down from a great crucifix dominating the whole 
landscape, and a board with a swastika was substituted. Even objects of 
great artistic and antiquarian value were not spared, as witness the old shrine 
at Cheimno in Polish Pomerania, the shrine and statue of Qur Lady by the 
Church of St. Martin at Poznan, the cross by the Chwaliszewo bridge in the 
Same town. 

Statues of Christ the King, set up in Poland’s western provinces after the 
last war as ‘‘Memorials of Gratitude’’ for deliverance from age-old Prussian 
Captivity, were destroyed with particular rage. First to disappear were the 
great statues at Poznan and Bydgoszcz. At Poznan even after the destruction 
of the statue men used to raise their hats in passing the empty site, so that severe 
penalties were instituted for this action. A woman who made the sign of the 
cross In passing the site was arrested and imprisoned. 

The same type of mind which conceived and had executed the destruction of 
Shrines and crosses no doubt also inspired the closing of Poznani’s two most 
beautiful Catholic CEMETERIES, those of the ancient church of St. Magdalen 
and of the church of St. Martin, both of which had contained numerous Polish 
relics dating from the times of captivity. The reason adduced for this act 
Was the necessity for enlarging the grounds of the annual Poznan fair, but in 
truth it was simply another blow aimed at the people’s traditions, one of the 
Many means used to obscure the Polish character of the town. In the ceme- 
teries of Polish Pomerania Polish inscriptions have been removed from grave- 
Stones ; in the churches the stations of the Cross have received a German text. 
Even on altars and banners no Polish word is allowed to appear. 


+ + 


Thus MORAL AND MATERIAL INJURIES were inflicted simultaneously 
(Some of the memorials destroyed were large objects, set up at great expense— 
€.2., the Poznan ‘‘ Memorial of Gratitude’’ which cost some 800,000 ztotys). 

rom most churches in Poznania and Polish Pomerania liturgical objects such 
as Chalices and monstrances have been taken away. Their value was, of course, 


* This essential feature of Polish custom has been well described by F. Friedrich Muckermann, §.J., a German 
leet Spent several years in Poland during the war of 1914-18. ‘* I remember the May evenings at Czestochowa in 
ac year 1915, There was a statue of Our Lady by the side of Jasna Gora, not far from the monastery. In the 
& Catning Polish girls gathered there and sang melodies. A few lights burned and shed their rays on fresh May 
idan So every evening ‘ Society ’ wended its way there, pagans, Jews, Christians, Catholics and Protestants. 
The, Sat, @ quiet congregation, in the shade of the trees, against walls and booths, on hidden benches and stones. 
Ahey listened to the most beautiful songs the soul of man has ever produced—well-known Marian hymns, to which 
ee in the Polish language that note of melancholy that is the heritage of tragic national destiny and sounds 
all deep-felt Polish poetry.” (Der Ménch tritt iiber die Schwelle, Berlin 1932, p. 91.) 
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considerable—and not only as works of art. . . . Nearly all church buildings 
and all moneys belonging to the episcopa! curiae (including those in banks) 
have been sequestrated ; and estates forming diocesan or parish property have 
been turned over to State management (6ffentliche Bewirtschaftung). 

The archiepiscopal palace of Poznan was at first turned into an army barracks 
and its interior ruined by the soldiers quartered there ; but after some weeks 
it became a police barracks. The diocesan archives and library were abolished. 
All seminary buildings have also been confiscated. Such inhabitants as 
were not deported to concentration camps or to forced labour were allowed 
to take away only a small quantity of hand-luggage. Their furniture, bedding, 
part of their clothing and linen were taken from them. The seminary at Plock 
was turned over to the S.S., who use it for torture-chambers. The dtocesan 
seminary of Gniezno has become the seat of the Gestapo. The private libraries 
of seminary professors were for the most part consigned to the flames regardless 
of their contents, and the same fate befell nearly all libraries belonging to 
deported priests throughout the territory ““incorporated in the Reich.’’ 

The clergy have been entirely deprived of their incomes, which had consisted 
of salaries paid by the State in conformity with the concordat signed with the 
Holy See ; they live now only on the alms of the faithful. In addition to this, 
those priests who have been deported to the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ have 
lost all their movable and immovable possessions, being allowed only ten 
Reichsmark and twenty-five kilogrammes of hand-luggage. The foundations 
administered by the Church, the clergy and religious congregations, have all 
been turned over to the use of the German authorities. Even the Papal Mission 
Works at Poznan were similarly treated, and among other things robbed of some 
250,000 ziotys in ready money. 


+ + + 


The Nazis persecute all Catholic RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS as 
they do the Church. They hate most the Catholic Action, and it was the 
first to be utterly destroyed, together with all its auxiliary associations. 
The chairman of the Association of Young Men, Edward Potworowski, was 
shot in the market-place of Gostyn in October 1939. The chairman and secretary 
of the Central Institute of the Society were imprisoned in Fort VII at Poznan. 
Women were also imprisoned : for instance, the president of the Association 
of Young Women and the secretary of the Caritas organization. The funds 
of all these societies were confiscated, their papers and office furniture seized 
by the Gestapo, their employees and officers either imprisoned or deported 
to the *‘Generalgouvernement.’’ Other Catholic institutions, like the Institute 
for Social Work, the Institute of Higher Religious Culture, the Association of 
Church Choirs, and so on, suffered similarly. All schools conducted by 
religious congregations have been closed, all six existing theological seminaries 
abolished, all Catholic publications suppressed—together with the whole of 
the Polish Press. 

++ 4 


These methodical proceedings have been followed by further decrees 
designed to bring about a complete SEVERANCE OF POLES AND GERMANS 
even in church. It is now impossible for a Polish priest to minister to a 
German, nor may a German Catholic enter a Polish church, or profit by 
the ministrations of a Polish clergyman. This ban is, in many places, observed 
with the greatest severity. We quote a characteristic saying by one Schmidt, 
Hauptschulungsleiter of the National Socialist Party, who on November 17th, 
1940, declared at Lédz: ‘* Any man who, being a German, assists at a mass 
said by a Polish priest, or lets such a priest hear his confession here (that is, in 
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occupied territory) cannot be regarded as a true follower of the Fihrer.’’ 
Governor Greiser, the despot of the Warthegau, is said to have issued a secret 
order (Nr. 16/41, dated May 25th, 1941) instructing the police to ascertain 
whether any Germans were attending services held by Polish priests. ‘* Guilty 
persons’” must be sent for ‘‘training’’ to a local camp, and, if they repeat their 
offence, to a camp in the Reich. In connection with this, a number of churches 
have been given over to the Germans, and Poles are forbidden to enter them. 
Such is the case with the Franciscan church at Poznan, with several churches at 
Inowroclaw, and so on. 

Decrees touching on language are most oppressive in Polish Pomerania, 1n the 
diocese of Chelmno. Here the present administrator, the Most Rev. Splett, 
Bishop of Danzig, has forbidden the use of Polish not only in church prayers, 
ceremonies, sermons, but even in the confessional—a fact which has led to the 
introduction of a common confession of sins, on the Protestant model, a thing 
contrary to the principles of Catholic theology. 


2. Nazi Policy in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’”’ 


The dioceses of Kielce, Tarnédw, Sandomierz, Lublin and Siedlce (Podlasie) 
were wholly incorporated in the so-called ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’” as were 
the greater part of the dioceses of Cracow and*Warsaw, and parts of the dioceses 
of Lomza, Plock, Lodz, Przemysl, and Czestochowa. Ip these places the 
German occupying authorities chose to use other methods. There were no 

ass persecutions on such a scale as in the territory ‘‘incorporated in the Reich’’; 
the clergy in general are not treated with open brutality ; churches are open to 
worshippers at all hours, wayside crosses and shrines have not been interfered 
with. Newspapers produced in Polish by the Germans—no others exist 
Openly in the ‘*‘Generalgouvernement’’—on solemn church festivals print 
special numbers filled with suitable articles and illustrations. And since the 
Campaign against Soviet Russia was begun they sometimes quote from 
pre-war utterances of Polish bishops—nay, even from the most splendid pages 
of the history of the Church in Poland. Thus, religious life seemingly continues 
undisturbed and does not at Once appear to have suffered much change. The 
truth, however, differs greatly from this surface picture. For, among these 
dioceses, too, there is not one that has not lost members of its clergy, by shooting, 
or death in prisons and concentration camps. It is hard to give any exact 
figures at this moment, for the fate of many victims is still unknown and un- 
discoverable. 

Even before hostilities had ceased, three priests were arrested and shot during 
September 1939 in the diocese of Czestochowa. One of them was Canon 
Bonaventura Metler, rector of the parish of Parzymiechy and Director of the 
astronomical observatory of Czestochowa, a man of seventy-three. In the 
archdiocese of Cracow a certain parish priest and thirty-seven of his parishioners 
Were shot for alleged possession of arms. In the diocese of Sandomierz seven 
Priests were killed, five of them Franciscans from Skarzysko, the fifth, Father 
Paul Knoppe, Prior to the Oblati of Swiety Krzyz, the sixth, Canon Stanislaw 
Klimecki, Dean of Drzewica. It is known that some of them were beaten and 
Insulted by the Gestapo before being put to death. In the diocese of Lublin 
the rector and the curate of Siedliszcze were arrested in October 1939 on account 
Of the murder of a local German ; a few days later the rector was shot. On 
December 23rd, 1939, ten priests of this diocese were shot without any kind of 
court being held or any charge preferred against them. On January 7th, 1940, 
three more priests were killed, in July two Redemptionists from Zamosé. In 
the archdiocese of Warsaw the following were shot : the Rev. Jézef Wierzejski, 
administrator of the parish of Mszczonéw, and the Rev. Wladystaw Golebiowski, 
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curate of the parish, also the Rev. Sigismund Sajna, Dean of Gora Kalwaria, 
who was arrested for a sermon preached on December 8th, 1940, in which he 
dared to hint at a brighter future, some day, for Poland. The curia was officially 
advised in May 1941 that he had been shot ‘‘in execution of a sentence.”’ 


+44 


Innumerable other executions and deaths occurred in PRISONS and CON- 
CENTRATION CAMPS, through which many priests have passed and where many 
still linger. 

In the diocese of Czestochowa thirty priests were arrested while hostilities 
were still in progress ; another twenty or so were later added to their number. 
One of them, Father Romuald Klaczynski, of the Paulite monastery of Czesto- 
chowa, was arrested for having said during May devotions in 1940: ‘‘ Build 
up Poland in your hearts.’’ He was kept a long time in the prison at Czesto- 
chowa, then sent to the camp at OSwiecim, where he died; his habit was 
returned to the monastery. On October Ist, 1940—the date of our latest 
information from this part of the country—twelve priests of the diocese of 
Czestochowa were stiil in concentration camps, most of them at Oranienburg. 
They included several deans. On February 17th and 18th there were numerous 
arrests of priests at Piotrkow. 

In the archdiocese of Cracow over a hundred priests were arrested and 
eighty-seven of them were deported to concentration camps at Olmiutz, Mann- 
heim, OSwiecim, and Mauthausen. On October Ist, 1940, there were still 
thirty-seven in these camps, mostly Jesuits (twenty or so) and Lazarists (ten). 
Some died in camp, as, for example, the prior of the Cracow Lazarists, Father 
Krause, and his socius. Their health had been mortally weakened by a cold 
bath, followed by an order to put on clothing wet from disinfecting, without 
any opportunity to dry themselves, a proceeding to which all the Lazarists 
were subjected before deportation. 

In the diocese of Tarnéw twenty priests were arrested : on October Ist, 1940, 
six of them were still in camp. On the same date nine priests of the diocese of 
Sandomierz, out of a total of nineteen arrested, were sent to concentration camps. 

In the diocese of Kielce some thirty priests were arrested up to the autumn of 
1940 ; in October of that year seven of them were still in concentration camps. 
Several new arrests were made on February 9th and 10th, 1941. 

In November 1939 in the diocese of Przemys] all the priests of the Rzeszéw, 
Jasto, and Krosno regions were arrested ; a year later three of them were still 
in camps. 

In October and November 1939 the majority of priests in Warsaw, numbering 
some three hundred, were arrested. Many were released after several weeks, 
others only after some months. On release a pledge was demanded that 
they would not take part in any anti-German activity. Some still remain in 
camps (possibly they die there, for not every decease is officially notified), 
In September 1940 four of the Warsaw Pallottine Fathers were arrested, tnclud- 
ing the rector ; on October 4th, 1940, the curate of the parish of St. Florian ; 
in January 1941 three other priests—this in connection with a great terrorist 
campaign meant to stamp out secret patriotic organizations ; on June 26th, 
1941, the church and monastery of the Capuchins were searched, and all the 
friars (twenty-five in number) imprisoned ; in the course of their examination 
they were subjected to tortures. On March Ist, 1941, the number of priests 
belonging to the Warsaw archdiocese, who were at that time in prisons or 
concentration camps, was computed at thirty-one. Now, in the autumn of 
the same year, the figure is probably much larger. According to information 
dating from the beginning of 1941 six priests have died in prison. The manner 
of their death is not known. They include the Rev. Zienkowski, Dean of 
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Rawa Mazowiecka, Monsignor Nowakowski, priest of the parish of Our 
Saviour in Warsaw, a man well known for his social work, and the Rev. Broni- 
slaw Wroblewski, curate of the same parish. It is also known that two priests 
were shot together with twenty-three lay persons at a mass execution carried out 
on February 11th, 1941, at Palmiry, near Warsaw. 

In the diocese of Lublin persecution was severe. Large-scale arrests of 
clergy began here on November 9th, 1939, on which day forty-eight priests 
were arrested in the town of Lublin. Most of them were taken in the street, 
several from schools in which they taught, three from their lodgings. Two 
days later, on November 11th, another twenty-two were arrested, mostly 
professors at the Catholic University. The ordinary, the Most Rev. Fulman, 
the suffragan, the Most Rev. Goral, the officials of the curia, two professors of 
the seminary, and two priests who by chance were found in the offices of the 
curia, were also all arrested. These eleven were all sentenced to-death for arms 
alleged to have been found in the episcopal palace. They were reprieved and the 
penalty commuted to imprisonment at Oranienburg for an indefinite term. On 
December 2nd, 1939, both bishops and nine priests were sent to the camp. The 
Most Rev. Fulman, a man of eighty, was taken, after some months, to Nowy 
Sacz, where he remains to this day, being forbidden to leave the town and held 
under a kind of domiciliary arrest. The suffragan, the Most Rev. Goral, is at the 
time of writing still a prisoner in the Oranienburg camp. On November 22nd 
a group of teachers and the pupils of the two upper forms of the Staszyc high 
School of Lublin were arrested. They included twelve young Jesuit clerics, 
nineteen to twenty-one, who had been expelled from Pinsk by the Russians. 
Four of them were released in the spring of 1940 ; the rest were taken to Oranien- 
burg in June of that year. In November 1939 all the priests of Chetm (thirteen 
in number) were also arrested. In January 1940 arrests again took place at 
Lublin—twenty-five Capuchins (friars and novices), a Jesuit, and eleven secular 
priests from the town and surrounding country. On February 2nd, 1940, three 
priests (including the seventy-year-old Rector) and twenty-two clerics were 
arrested at the Bobolanum theological college ; on the 10th of that month two 
Jesuits connected with this institute were also arrested; the number of 
Imprisoned Capuchins was increased by another two. Those priests who 
remained at liberty had to don lay garb, for a cassock worn in the street was 
sufficient cause for arrest. When the governor (Distriktchef) of Lublin was 
changed, a number of priests were, in due course, set free—thirty-eight during 
March 1940, but in April and May new arrests took place, this time in country 
districts, as a reprisal for the failure of farmers to supply their produce in the 
quantities fixed by the Germans. When a parish delivered its full quota its 
Priest was released. A few more were set at liberty at the beginning of June 
1940. The rest were sent to Oranienburg on the 18th of that month, together 
With a group of fourteen priests arrested on the 19th near the Russo-German 
demarcation line. In all over two hundred priests were arrested in this diocese 
Up to the autumn of 1940, and a hundred and forty of them were still in camps 
©r prisons by October Ist, 1940. Many were again arrested at Lublin on May 

4th, 1941, together with a number of other members of the intelligentsia, a 
hundred people in all. 

In the diocese of SiedIlce (Podlasie) the Rev. Weiss of Polubicze and the 
Rev. Ryczkowski of Rudno were murdered in September 1939. Later, some 
Orty priests were arrested, of whom on October Ist, 1940, nine were still in 
camps, five in prison. On March 23rd, 1941, an unexplained incident leading to 
the explosion of a hand-grenade at Siedlce caused the arrest of sixty-four 
yong selected from among the intelligentsia, several priests being included 

© group. 

Only six parishes of the diocese of Lomza were incorporated in the ‘‘ General- 
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gouvernement,’’ and nearly all the priests were arrested during the first months 
of German occupation, but later they were set free. 

Apart from short-term detentions, the following figures may be given touching 
the fate of Roman Catholic clergymen in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ up to 
October Ist, 1940: 


Number of Imprisoned 
Priests on 1st October, 
1940 


Diocese Arrested 
Czestochowa 30 12 
Cracow 87 37 
Tarnow 20 6 
Sandomierz 19 9 
Kielce 30 7 
Przemys]} 150 3 
Warsaw 250 35 
Lublin over 200 140 
Siedice (Podlasie) 40 14 

over 826 263 


According to reliable information the number of priests shot, murdered, or 
dead in concentration camps amounted to forty by October Ist, 1940. Of 
these four belonged to the diocese of Czestochowa, seven to that of Cracow, 
two to that of Sandomierz, one to Kielce, three to Warsaw, sixteen to Lublin, 
two to Siedlce (Podlasie). From what has hitherto been said, it is plain that this 
number was increased later. Nor have we counted those priests who were 
killed during hostilities. 

Many deaths and many prison tortures are still unknown, but it is certain 
that here also trampling upon the human dignity of the imprisoned clergy was 
a favourite method of persecution. Thus at Wisnicz, where the Cracow Jesuits 
were kept before being sent to OSwi¢cim, they were one day made to stand in 
two rows, facing each other, and ordered to hit out at each other’s faces with 
all their might. Another time one of them was ordered to trample a cross, and 
when he refused to do so his head was battered with it. The fate of many 
priests in concentration camps is horriole, for jailers often vent a special spite 
upon them. 


+++ 


It must be owned that THE CURE OF SOULS in the ‘‘Generalgouverne- 
ment’’ is far removed from the desperate plight to which it has been reduced 
in the territories ‘‘incorporated in the Reich.’’ But there are many difficulties, 
both local and general. The parishes near the Russo-German demarcation line 
have suffered most in that respect. The majority of the priests of Jaroslaw, 
including all the Reformati and Dominicans of its monasteries, were driven across 
the river San, into Soviet-Russian territory, together with the Jewish popula- 
tion of the town. The monastery churches were closed, and only after repeated 
petitions was the church of the Reformati allotted to the use of schools. In the 
Dominicans’ church permission for mass to be read was given only twice ; 
on August 15th and on September 8th, 1940. On the second occasion, a 
detachment of soldiers entered the church during mass, removed the worshippers 
and ordered a curtailment of the service. At Biala Podlaska all priests serving 
three parishes and a chapel-of-ease were arrested in January, 1940. One old 
superannuated, almost blind priest was left and permitted to use one church. 
The others were closed. At Wegrow, in the beginning of the occupation régime 
all the priests were expelled to the outskirts of the town and only allowed to 
enter it twice daily by special permit, in order to hold services. They were 
forbidden to talk to anyone on their way. Following the deportation of 
both bishops from Lublin, the curia there was out of action until March 1940. 
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The Vicar-General of the diocese had to continue his activities in hiding ; the 
Gestapo first placed seals upon his lodgings ; then plundered them. It was 
not until the Governor of the district was changed, in March 1940, that 
permission was granted to reopen the curia. Nineteen churches of the diocese 
of Lublin were taken from the Roman Catholics, together with their landed 
property, and handed over to the Greek Orthodox population. These are 
churches belonging from time immemorial to the Catholic Church of the Greek 
ritual, which the Tsarist Government, in the time of the partitions, had turned 
into places of Orthodox worship and which had been restored to the Catholic 
Church during the years of Poland’s independence. In the diocese of Podlasie, 
also, eleven churches were taken from the Catholics and handed over to Orthodox 
worshippers. Thus, in this diocese alone, 13,613 Catholics were left without 
churches of their own. 

In this matter of church closures the most drastic measure and that which 
most affects the Polish people is the rendering inaccessible of the Cathedral of 
Cracow on Wawel Hill, the second most important historic church of Poland 
(that of Gniezno being the first). It is a building full of great works of art and 
memorials, and its vaults house the bodies of kings, national heroes, and 
great poets. This church is closed because it is asserted that explosives were 
found in its precincts. Mass may only be said twice a week, by a priest who 
receives a special permit for the purpose, and no worshippers may be present. 

Sermons are everywhere supervised ; in the larger towns it is easy to notice 
persons who come to church only for the sermon. The cases of Father 
Klaczyfiski and of the Rev. Sajna, already mentioned, may serve as examples 
of the intimidation exercised in this direction. 

Patriotic hymns are forbidden; so are strictly religious ones if sung to a 
patriotic tune. On January 8th, 1941, the office of the Governor-General, 
Department of Interior Administration, Section for Church Affairs, sent a 
Circular, marked IV 14/41 (1-43), to all the bishops: 

Since the hymn ‘*O God our help’’ [Boze cog Polske| contained in the common Catholic 
hymn-book has become pointless, its singing is forbidden at all services and church or 
religious festivals. 

The hymn ‘‘Our Loving Mother’’ [Serdeczna Matko] which has the same tune, is also 
forbidden to be sung except to a distinctly different melody. 

The invocation ‘‘Queen of the Crown of Poland’’ has been forbidden in school prayers 
to the Blessed Virgin. 


A similar decree, Ks. 1369 (III-53), brought to the notice of the episcopal 
Curiae by the circular of June 28th, 1941, orders the removal from churches of 
Memorial tablets in honour of important personages of Polish history : 

Many churches contain political busts, pictures, and memorial tablets—e.g., busts of 
Koéciuszko or Pilsudski. Their further presence in places of worship is not justified by 
the present conditions in the Generalgouvernement. You are therefore requested to 
Instruct your ecclesiastical subordinates to exert themselves to have these memorials removed 
as swiftly as possible. A copy of the instruction issued is to be submitted to me. 


At the beginning of August 1940 all the episcopal curiae of the ‘‘General- 
£0Ouvernement’’ were informed that the ‘‘chief of the Department of Interior 
dministration in the Office of the Governor-General has, by his decree of 
July 29th, 1940, forbidden all religious processions, in particular processions held 
Outside the immediate precincts of churches. Funeral processions alone are 
al In Warsaw itself even funeral processions are forbidden inside the 
own. 
_ Here and there extraordinary and petty acts of spite occur. Thus, for 
Instance, in the archdiocese of Cracow an order was given in 1939 to close ali 
Churches at 8 a.m. on November 11th, a national festival (Independence Day). 
n the same archdiocese the metropolitan curia was informed at 6 P.M. on the 
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eve of Corpus Christi Day in 1940 that all processions had been banned on 
pain of forcible dispersal and reprisals. The curia had to telephone to all the 
administrators of churches in the whole diocese in order to let them know of this. 
Often, when mass arrests of the Polish population have occurred, people have 
actually been taken to prison from church—for example, in Warsaw in October 
1939, and at Lublin on Corpus Christi Day in 1940. Another kind of difficulty 
arises when forcible mass-transfers of population (practised by the German 
authorities even within the limits of the ‘*Generalgouvernement’’) lead to the 
complete disruption of whole parishes. That of Ocieka in the diocese of 
Tarnow may serve as an example. 

Enforced participation in the quota-committees, whose task is to deliver to 
the Germans the prescribed quantity of agricultural produce, is not without its 
eilect on pastoral work. Needless to say how deeply these committees are 
detested by the Poles. Threatening severe penalties the German authorities 
force clergy and school teachers alike to work on them, and in order to ensure 
delivery of the fixed quota, they sometimes hold priests as hostages until the 
parishes have supplied the full quantity. For example, thirteen priests of the 
deanery of Grojec (archdiocese of Warsaw) were under arrest for this reason in 
1940 ; on release they were forced to sign a written undertaking which runs : 

I have been informed that some of the inhabitants of my parish have proved themselves 
unwilling to fulfil the obligations imposed on them by the German authorities—e.g., in 
the matter of delivering the quota of cattle. Iam aware that such behaviour is a considerable 
offence against authority and should be punished with the full rigour of the law. Since 

I am being released to-day, or since I am not being arrested at all, I undertake to use all 

my influence towards bringing about in the future a conscientious carrying out by the 

inhabitants of my parish of all decrees imposed upon them by the German authorities. 

I also undertake to inform the German police station set over my parish of the names of all 

those persons who may oppose and thereby endeavour to frustrate the decrees of German 

authorities. I solemnly promise that I myself will refrain from any activity which might 
imperil the prestige of the German authorities. 

This text is identical for all released hostages. Where clergymen were con- 
cerned the following rider was added : 

I shall also exert all my pastoral influence in the sense of the above declaration—i.e., 

I shall do my best to inform the faithful from the pulpit and to advise them of the necessity 

of conscientiously executing the decree of the German authorities, calling their attention 

to the penal responsibility they may incur by failing to do so. 

The German authorities also bring pressure to bear on the clergy in the 
matter of recruiting agricultural labourers for the Reich. As we have already 
had occasion to state, this recruiting campaign often takes the form of mass 
captures of young people from streets, roads, churches and so on. In the 
spring of 1940 the Governor-General’s office sent a circular to all bishops, 
registering complaint against priests who used their influence to put difficulties 
in the way of this campaign, and giving warning of the unpleasant consequences 
such an attitude of the clergy might bring in its train. 


++ + 


Pastoral work is greatly hampered by the lack of A CATHOLIC PREss, 
such as before the war kept its readers informed of various facts of religious life 
and defended the Church against its detractors. Owing to the strict supervision 
of sermons and the ban on publication of Catholic dailies or other periodicals, 
the influence of the clergy on their flock has been reduced to a minimum, a state 
cf things that has particularly bad effects on the cure of souls in large cities. 
Although the so-called ‘‘Polish’’ Press, published by the German authorities 
(no other exists openly, as we have already said), publish religious articles 
and the Kurier Czestochowski even has a ** Sunday Supplement ’’ for Catholics, 
these papers print tendentious and lying information on events in the Roman 
Catholic world, and intentionally mislead public opinion. Thus, for instance, 
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the leading article of the Kurier Czestochowski of January 5th, 1941, splashed 
tts front page with the head-line ‘‘150 Million Catholics against England.’’ 
Only two dioceses, those of Kielce and Sandomierz, have been permitted to 
publish diocesan chronicles, and these may only give information on local 
events and decrees. Nothing else is allowed, except the Ordo Divini Officii. 
In the diocese of Kielce permission was secured, by exception, to print a diocesan 
calendar, but the bishop’s preface, exhorting the faithful to patience, trust and 
prayer, was deleted by the censor. 


+++ 


In contrast to those in territory *“ incorporated in the Reich ”’ the purely 
RELIGIOUS SODALITIES AND SOCIETIES of the ‘‘Generalgouverne- 
ment’’ are permitted to continue their activities, though only within the walls 
of churches. The work of the Catholic Action and its auxiliary associations 
has been stopped altogether and many of its leading members imprisoned. 
The Caritas Society continues, but encounters great difficulties, notably in 
the diocese of Kielce, and the German authorities refuse to recognize 
its religious and charitable character (all other associations of whatever kind 
are, on principle, considered to be dissolved). 

Towards EDUCATIONAL OR CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS governed by the 
Church or the clergy, the attitude of the occupying authorities varies: in 
the diocese of Sandomierz they have hitherto been left undisturbed, 1n others 
they have been seized either entirely or in part (as in Cracow, where the 
Lubomirski Foundation House has been turned into barracks). 

SCHOOLS conducted by ecclesiastical authorities, congregations, or secular 
clergy are in the same position. Nowhere was it possible to open the high 
schools, so that the diocesan “‘lyceum’’ at Sandomierz, the episcopal ‘‘ gym- 
Nasium’’ at Lublin, and a number of others are closed. In some cases per- 
Mission to open was refused even to elementary schools, like that of the Sisters 
Of Nazareth at Rabka. Closed school buildings have been appropriated by 
the Germans to their own use. 


++ + 


THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY has also been much restricted and ob- 
Structed. The faculties of theology at Polish universities are closed, as indeed 
are all others. In most dioceses the seminaries were also closed down on the 
entry of German troops, and in some cases the buildings were turned over to 
the military or police. In others temporary permission was given to continue 
work within certain limits, but no new students were to be accepted. On 
November 5th, 1940, a decree of the Governor-General permitted the opening 
of theological seminaries, but only in the towns of Cracow, Sandomierz, and 
Warsaw. It was only after repeated remonstrances on the part of the bishops 
that in March 1941 permission was given to open the remaining ones, at 

zestochowa, Kielce, Tarnéw, Lublin, and Siedlce. Their programme, how- 
€ver, in its approved form, lacks all philosophical and historical instruction, 
being limited almost exclusively to liturgical subjects and pastoral theology. 
Since all Polish high schools in the **Generalgouvernement’’ have been closed, 
there are no suitable new candidates for study at the seminaries. 


+++ 


MATERIAL LOSSES sustained by the church in the ‘‘Generalgouverne- 
ment’’ have also been considerable. Enemy action accounted for the destruc- 
tion of over thirty churches. These included the monumental cathedral of 
Lublin, though the greatest number of churches—thirteen—were destroyed in 
the archdiocese of Warsaw. A great number of others were seriously damaged, 
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of which forty-eight belonged to the archdiocese of Warsaw alone. In nearly 
a score of places, rectories and other church buildings were wholly or partly 
burnt down (as, for instance, the Seat of the Warsaw Diocese and Seminary). 
German Occupation brought a series of new losses by the plundering of 
churches, parish houses, dioceses and museums, treasuries and so on. The 
Jooting of the episcopal palace at Lublin is a characteristic case. After the 
atrest of the two bishops and of the officials of the curia, works of art, 
household furniture, even clothing and linen were carried off. This was 
done by the Gestapo, and an S.S. company which was then quartered in 
the palace finished the work. Such details as the ripping off of the leather 
cover of the bishop’s breviary, or the tearing away of a silver clasp from 
an old missal, indicate the method. In the same town the Jesuit college 
(Bobolanum), the episcopal high school, the seminary and the private lodgings 
of its professors were similarly plundered. The Germans have carried away 
very valuable works of art from churches at Cracow, Tarnow, Sandomierz, 
Lublin and other places. (See Chapter VII, Museums and Collections.) 
Monastic buildings and numerous other buildings constituting diocesan property 
were commandeered, as we have described. What happened in the parish of 
St. James at Czestochowa, where the Germans took down the newly built 
walls of a church already awaiting roofing and turned the bricks to their own 
use, is no isolated occurrence. All episcopal, capitular, seminary and monastic 
property has been seized. 

Nor have the occupying authorities taken over the obligations based on the 
Concordat between the Holy See and the Republic of Poland, thanks to which 
the Church received considerable financial assistance from the State. The parish 
priests to whom these moneys went, now have to subsist entirely on stole fees. 
The bishops and Curiae exist on taxes paid by the parochial clergy. Super- 
annuated priests with no other means of subsistence share this source of income. 


+++ 


The latest sacrifice demanded by German rapacity—now intensified by the 
needs of war with Russia—is THE CHURCH BELLS. On August 12th, 
1941, the Administration of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ (Hauptabteilung 
Innere Verwaltung, Abt. 1, Allgemeine Staatsverwaltung, Unterabteilung 
Kirchenwesen) sent a circular (B1—34) to the episcopal curi@, which we quote in 
full as a characteristic document: 


The great German Empire (Das Grossdeutsche Reich) has entered upon the decisive 
battle against Bolshevism. In this fight Germany is not alone. Men of all nations have 
enlisted in order to fight against Bolshevist Russia by the side of the great German Army. 
They understand that this is not merely a war between two nations but a matter of rescuing 
Europe from the Bolshevist menace. Whilst the Christian creeds enjoy religious freedom 
under the protection of the strong shield of the German Reich the Church 1n Soviet Russia 
is persecuted and oppressed. 

ee reason it is naturally the duty of the Christian creeds to p!ay their part in this 
struggle. 

The fight requires the mobilisation of all resources, and the creation of a strong reserve 
of metals is one of them. The churches of the Generalgouvernement are therefore also 
called upon to place their bells at the disposal of the German Reich, so that it may effect 
a speedy and victorious ending of the decisive contest. It is to be noted that all bells 
serving non-religious purposes will likewise be requisitioned. 

In order to effect the practical execution of this matter I decree as follows : 

(1) Bells of copper alloys—i.e., of brass and bronze—will be requisitioned whether in 
use or not. 

(2) It is the duty of all parishes to take down their bells and bring them to the collecting 
a ons designated by the proper Kreishauptmann or Stadthauptmann by September 1st, 
1941. 

(3) The removal and delivery of the bells must be performed by the parishes. The costs 
will be reimbursed. The parishes are to make written applications for this reimbursement, 
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with the respective accounts attached, to the Government of the Generalgouvernement 
direct (Hauptabteilung Innere Verwaltung). 

(4) The parishes are entitled to a payment of the metal value of the bells delivered. The 
amount of this payment will be fixed later. For each bell delivered there will be issued a 
receipt, specifying the number and weight of the bells received. This proof of receipt 
should be attached to the application for reimbursement of costs, made to the Government 
of the Generalgouvernement (Hauptabteilung Innere Verwaltung). 

(5) For bells of an extraordinary historic or artistic value an application may be made 
to have them exempted from the obligation of delivery. Such application, with an exhaustive 
description, motivation and proofs attached, must be made by the proper diocesan bishop 
(administrator, superintendent) to the Government of the Generalgouvernement (Hauptab- 
teilung Innere Verwaltung) not later than August 15th, 1941. In granting exemptions from 
the obligation of delivery a severe standard will be applied. Only particularly well-founded 
applications have therefore any prospect of success. 

The making of an application does not exempt from the duty of delivery. If no answer 
to the application comes during the term of delivery, the bell is to be removed and brought 
to the collecting station. If the application is granted, a written decision will be sent in 
time to the parish concerned and the proper bishop (administrater, superintendent) will be 
notified simultaneously. 


There is nothing more characteristic of Nazi rule in the second half of 1941 
than this phrase-making as “‘Crusaders.?’ German journals printed in Polish 
affect a flaming indignation in recounting the oppression suffered by the Church 
under Soviet rule, which as a matter of fact in no way equals the persecution 
inflicted under German occupation. Since August these papers print alleged 
‘*Letters to the Editor?’ which more or less plainly call for the creation of a 
Polish anti-Bolshevik legion by the side of the German army. Poland’s 
Catholic traditions are the staple argument. One of these soi-disant readers 
Wrote in the Nowy Kurier Warszawski of August 9th, 1941: ** We take pride in 
being a Catholic nation and have proclaimed Our Lady Queen of the Crown of 
Poland.’’ But real readers know perfectly well that under the new ‘‘Crusaders’”’ 
rule prayers to the ‘‘Queen of the Crown of Poland’’ are banned and that the 
Roman Catholic religion is oppressed not in Poland only. Witness the pastoral 
letter of the German bishops assembled at Fulda on July 26th, 1941, or the 
Sermons of the bishop of Miinster preached about the same time. 


November, 1941. 


Chapter III 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


THE PAST 


iw beginnings of Polish Protestantism lie in the sixteenth century. The way was paved 
for its development partly by the Hussite movement and partly by the critical spirit of the 
Renaissance. Certain town burghers, as well as gentry and great noblemen, were drawn to 
It, the western provinces inclining mostly towards Wittenberg, Lithuania and the south of 
the country rather towards Geneva. The exiled Bohemian Brethren also found a new home 
in Poland where they organized themselves by uniting individual groups into an ecclesiastical 
communion modelled on the system of their old country. ; 

These three aspects of the Reformation acquired in Poland a specifically Polish character, 
and all three combined to play a notable part in the life of the nation, especially in literature. 
Nicholas Rey, the ‘‘ Father of Polish literature, ’’ followed the Reformed way of thought, as did 
many other eminent writers and statesmen of the sixteenth century. And it was the Reforma- 
tion which enriched Polish literature by several translations of the Bible, many collections of 
homilies and hymns and a number of theological works. The Bible version printed at Danzig 
‘n 1632 is still used by Polish Protestants to-day. Their educational institutions were also 
of a high standard and the famous college at Pincz6w may be considered the first Polish high 
School for classical studies. The first book of Polish grammar is also connected with Pinczow. 
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Although short-lived, these schools contributed seriously to the general standard of culture 
of their time. 

Increasing hostility and their own inner consolidation inspired the Polish Protestant Churches 
with a desire for unity. A number of conferences and synods led to the conclusion of the 
so-called Consensus Sandomiriensis (Sandomierz Agreement) of 1570 which was to form a basis 
for collaboration and future relations between the three main Protestant creeds. By this 
agreement the Evangelical Reformed Church, Evangelicals of the Augsburg Confession, and 
the Bohemian Brethren entered upon an alliance and resolved to seek peace and mutual 
charity whilst each retained certain distinctive features. Common religious services and the 
partaking of the sacraments in common were to be the outward expression of this rapproche- 
ment. This federation was largely the work of John Laski (1499-1560) usually known in the 
west as Johannes a Lasco, pupil of Erasmus of Rotterdam, one of the most eminent repre- 
sentatives of the Calvinist party, head of the Frisian Church at Emden and later famous as 
organizer of the Ecclesia Peregrinorum in London. The anti-Trinitarians, however, known as 
Polish Brethren, or Socinians (erroneously also as ‘‘Arians’’), were, by the Sandomierz 
Agreement, excluded from the Protestant Communion as in 1565 they had separated from the 
Reformation camp, forming an Ecclesia Minor which embraced various differing tendencies 
of dogmatic theology. Both their old co-religionists and the Catholic Church were hostile 
to them and in 1658 they were exiled from Poland whence they emigrated mainly to Transyl- 
vania, Holland and England. 

The Consensus Sandomiriensis was the first act of religious amity and the first ecclesiastic 
federation of this kind in Europe. Having thus achieved unity, the Protestants entered upon 
political activities and aimed at securing complete religious liberty. The Warsaw Confedera- 
tion of 1573 did in fact ensure to the gentry* peace and agreement, despite religious differences. 
At this time, however, the Catholic reaction had already gained in strength, following the 
Council of Trent and in Poland it was led by Cardinal Hosius, aided by the Jesuit Order. 
The influence and importance of the Protestant Churches were on the wane, the slow decline 
of Polish Protestantism had set in, and with it went the decline of that conception of catholicity 
which it had cherished. After the Thirty Years’ War, immigrants from Germany, mostly 
Lutherans, came to the western provinces and their numbers further increased during the 
first half of the eighteenth century under the rule of the two kings of the Saxon dynasty, 
Augustus If and Augustus Ii. They brought an atmosphere of national and religious 
exclusiveness into Protestant circles and thus did much to diminish the influence of the Sando- 
mierz Agreement. The spirit of it, however, continued to inspire the two Polish Evangelical 
Churches, the Reformed and that of the Augsburg Confession, and made possible the so-called 
Conversation of Torun (1645) and the Act of Union of Protestant Churches of both Confessions 
in the Duchy of Masovia (Warsaw) with those of the Province of Polonia Minor, concluded at 
Sielce in 1777, that is, actually after the first Partition of Poland. On the basis of this act 
of union, common consistories of the two churches were soon organized in Polonia Minor 
(the south of the country) and in Masovia (the centre). 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the national and religious features of the Polish 
Protestant churches had changed very much from those prevailing at the time of their finest 
development, which was about 1560. 

The partitions of the State greatly weakened Polish Protestantism and during the nineteenth 
century its fate varied with general political conditions and more particularly with the in- 
dividual policies of the partitioning powers in matters of religion. 

As a consequence of this, the organization of the Protestant churches in re-born Poland 
lacked uniformity and was marked by considerable regional differences, even within the bounds 
of one and the same creed. 

Before the war, the Protestants in Poland numbered something under a million (835,000 
according to the census of 1931). The great majority of these were Germans, immigrants 
of the second-half of the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries. The only con- 
siderable groupings of Polish Protestants were to be found in Silesia, in the southern part of 
Poznania, in a few northern districts, but first and foremost in the towns. These Protestant 
townspeople were also for the most part descendants of German families, though these had 
long since been completely polonised and had brought forth many Polish merchants, bankers, 
soldiers, scholars and members of the liberal professions. In spite of their modest numbers, 
the Protestants had in Poland no fewer than seven separate ecclesiastical organizations, of 
which only four agreed as to creed, and not one of them had a national character, either 
Polish or German. Nevertheless, a certain rapprochement resulted from the Wilno Congress 
of 1926, affecting both the ecclesiastical and the philanthropic fields, and it found expression 
in the creation of a Council of Evangelical Churches which was to hold meetings in Warsaw 
to decide on joint action in matters of common interest to all sects. The Faculty of Protestant 


* It should be remembered that the gentry in Poland formed a far greater proportion of the population than in 
any other European country ;_ their political rights and privileges were independent of their economic position 
which in many cases was hardly different from that of the common peasant. The townspeople were subject to 
their own charters. As for the peasants, the principle cwius regio eius religio was held to apply to them in Poland 
as elsewhere in Europe ; there is, however, no known instance of any pressure being brought to bear on them in 
the matter of their religious convictions. 
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Theology of the University in Warsaw contributed greatly to bring about this agreement 
between the churches and the Agreement of Deaconess’ Institutes was not without importance. 

Some years before the war, however, nationalist propaganda became rampant among the 
German Protestants, more particularly among the country settlers, and in many cases it led 
to conflict with the Polish element. This propaganda was indisputably Hitlerite in character 
and its bid for ecclesiastical power was plainly inspired by political motives. Wherever 
the attempt proved successful, a boycott of the State’s laws and authorities was instituted. 
Naturally this resulted in national strife. The German Press, German political, social and 
Cultural organizations began to spread the slogan, ‘*‘The frontiers of the State are not the 
frontiers of the Church.’ In accordance with this watchword the High Consistory Court 
(Evangelischer Oberkirchenrat) of Berlin was claimed to be the only authority competent to 
rule over the Protestants of Poland’s western provinces, who were grouped within the two 
Evangelical Union Churches of Poznania and Upper Silesia. 

The Union Church of Poznania at whose head stood a German subject, Superintendent- 
General Dr. Blau, organized its own college of theology at Poznan and engaged lecturers from 
abroad and from other Protestant churches in Poland which possessed a German majority. 
Poznan became the centre of German political agitation in Protestant circles. Here instruc- 
tions were written for German agitators in Poland, and articles composed for foreign 
Periodicals. When, in 1933, the bill of the Law on the Relationship of the State and the 
Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession was published, tendentious comment awakened 
in many German Protestants a fear of impending ‘‘State Control.*’ In the remote corners 
of the country the German Protestant population was incited by leafiets and articles against 
the legitimate ecclesiastical authority if this happened to be vested in the persons of Poles. 
The German clergy of the Augsburg Confession formed a separate organization and demanded 
a division of the Church into Polish and German sections. When the bill became law in 
1937 and when, after the promulgation of its Church Law, the Evangelical Church of the 
Augsburg Confession undertook to organize an ecclesiastical hierarchy, German circles boy- 
cotted the elections and both Church and political papers in Germany wrote widely on the 
Subject, basing their news on information received from Poznan. 

The Union Church of Upper Silesia had before that taken an unfriendly and even an 
Openly hostile attitude towards Protestant Poles. It denied them membership as parish- 
1oners, denied recognition to Polish Evangelical associations, denied Polish clergymen per- 
Mission to preach and minister. It admitted only Germans to active ministry, the majority 
of whom did not even possess Polish citizenship. After the year 1933, the situation deteriorated 
Still further and the Germans became so hostile to the Polish authorities and to their Polish 
Co-religionists that the Voivod was constrained to deport all foreigners from Upper Silesia. 
The deported clergymen formed a self-styled ‘*Consistory,’’ which issued instructions to the 
remaining Germans, but in spite of this agitation, conditions of church life in Upper Silesia 

e€gan to improve from that time onwards. 

In the remainder of Poland’s provinces, Protestant Church affairs ran a quieter course, 
though German propaganda and instructions reached them too, specially coming from the 
SO-called Board for Foreign Relations of the German Evangelical Church(Aussenamt der Deutsch- 
Evangelischen Kirche) in Berlin which considered itself to be the guardian not only of the 
Union Churches, but of all German Protestants of the Augsburg Confession in Poland. 


THE PRESENT 


On the entry of the Germans into Poland, Polish Protestant Church 
Organization was completely wrecked, the lawful authorities either displaced 
Or their membership thoroughly changed, all religious associations and young 
People’s societies dissolved and their property confiscated (in the territories 
““incorporated in the Reich’’ this was done immediately ; in the *‘General- 
Ouvernement’’ on August Ist, 1940). The rights of Polish parishioners were 
for the most part annulled. Polish laws concerning the Protestant Churches 
lost their validity. Polish clergymen were, in general, deposed, while Polish 
inscriptions and monuments in church buildings were gradually destroyed. 

hurch administration, now, is partly in the hands of ‘‘trustees,’’ acting on 
behalf of the five German consistories or of the Evangelischer Oberkirchenrat 
In Berlin, partly in those of the Civil authorities, who appoint special officials 
for denominational matters in their district offices. In practice, this means that 
matters of the highest import to the Churches, the fate of their officials and 
their ministers, are decided by the National Socialist Party which is ruled 
exclusively by political motives. Those local Germans who have taken up an 
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attitude hostile to Poles and Poland act in close collaboration with the Nazis. 
Some difference exists in these matters between territories ‘‘ incorporated in the 
Reich’’ and the ‘‘Generalgouvernement.”’ 


1. Nazi Policy in ‘‘ Territories Incorporated in the Reich ”’ 


On the arrival of the Germans into Upper Silesia all authority in the 
Evangelical Union Church of that province was handed over to the 
previously mentioned, illegally constituted, ‘‘Consistory’’ which subordin- 
ated the parishes to the Consistory of Breslau. By an order of the High Con- 
sistory Court of Berlin, dated November Ist, 1939, the Silesian Churches were 
formed into a Diocese of Katowice, belonging to the Silesian province of 
the German Evangelical Church, and the Evangelical Union Church of Upper 
Silesia ceased to exist as an autonomous ecclesiastical unit. The Polish Church 
Law of 1937 was annulled, as were also all nominations and decrees on Church 
matters promulgated during the twenty-year period of Polish independence. 
The parishes were taken over by German ministers who, as we have described, 
had been expelled before the war, and by new arrivals from the Reich. The Polish 
language was completely suppressed in the Church. German religious publica- 
tions were spread among the Polish population ‘‘in order to steep the soul of 
the Protestant people in German piety.”’ 

In the Evangelical Union Church of Poznania, matters took a similar course. 
This church with its German majority and its pre-war dependence on the 
German Evangelical Church and its High Consistory Court, found it easy to 
carry out changes in organization. When Poznania and Pomerania had been 
eccupied by German troops Superintendent-General Dr. Blau (a German 
subject, as has already been said) issued a circular to the parishes expressing 
joy at the ‘‘liberation of the country from Polish tyranny.’’ The Evangelical 
Church of Poznania now became an organic part of the German Evangelical 
Church. The Polish language disappeared from it entirely. All Polish decrees 
were annulled. 

A different course was taken with the Evangelical Church of the Augsburg 
Confession which counted the greatest number of Poles among its members. 
From the beginning, the German attitude towards this Church was decidedly 
inimical. Arrests of its clergy began in September 1939, that is, immediately 
on the conclusion of hostilities. ‘They were carried out according to pre- 
war addresses, therefore, evidently on the basis of lists previously prepared. 
All Polish clergymen holding church offices—elders, consistory members 
and members of the Synod—were seized. Amongst those arrested we find that 
Semanitius, an elder of the Poznanian diocese, was sent to the Poznan case- 
mates, and his fate, since January 1940, is unknown. It is rumoured that he 
has been shot. The clergy of the Cieszyn (Teschen) region of Silesia were 
confined in concentration camps at Buchenwalde, Dachau, Mauthausen, and 
Oranienburg. Some of them have already died there: the Rev. Manica and 
the Rev. Pawlas at Mauthausen ; the Rev. Kulisz at Buchenwalde, after cruel 
tortures—(his case is notable for the fact that he was told his imprisonment 
was a punishment ‘‘for Paris,’’—i.e., for his testimony before the Peace Con- 
ference on behalf of the Polish Protestants of Silesia). The Protestant vicar of 
Bydgoszcz was also taken to Oranienburg, the minister of the Gdynia Protestant 
parish was first expelled to the ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ then arrested and 
sent to Oranienburg, where he subsequently died. The majority of the arrested 
men were simultaneously deprived of their cures. Their places were taken by 
Germans, most of whom did away with all Polish services. Such services are 
only held in a few parishes incorporated in the province of East Prussia and 
in some places in the Cieszyn region—in very limited numbers. The purpose 
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of Church institutes was also changed. For instance, the huge educational and 
philanthropic establishment for the care of the aged, crippled orphan children, 
and other sufferers, of which the Rev. Kulisz was founder and governor at 
Dziegietow, near Cieszyn, was taken over by the National Socialist Party and 
its inmates driven out. Forty-five parishes of the newly-formed province of 
**Wartheland’’ (which includes Poznan and L6dz) have been formed into a 
separate German Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession, with a 
Consistory at Lé6dz. The Rev. Kleindienst, whom the proper consistory 
authorities had, in 1938, deposed from his office of vicar, has been put at its 
head. Other parishes in Polish territory ‘‘incorporated in the Reich’’ have been 
merged in neighbouring German consistories (of the German Evangelical 
erg by a decree of the Aussenamt der Deutsch-Evangelischen Kirche in 
erlin. 


2. Nazi Policy in the ‘‘ Generalgouyernement ”’ 


In the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ reprisals against the Evangelical Church of 
the Augsburg Confession, also began immediately on the cessation of hostilities. 
All the Polish parish clergy with the exception of five, were arrested, imprisoned 
and later interned in the concentration camps of Mauthausen and Oranienburg. 
The Rev. Dr. Julius Bursche, seventy-nine years of age, a bishop and one of the 
most eminent dignitaries of the Augsburg Church, well known not only in 
Poland, but also in Scandinavian countries, in Switzerland, Britain and 
America, was first held in prison at Radom and has also been at Oranienburg 
since January 1940. His brother, the Rev. Dr. Edmund Bursche, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at the University in Warsaw, was likewise arrested, and then 
taken to Mauthausen where he died working in the stone quarries. Up to the 
time of writing, the Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession has lost 
Cleven of its clergy. Six of those from the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ are still 
In concentration camps, five have been released. 

In some parishes Polish services ceased at once for lack of Polish clergy. 
The existing parish organization was destroyed and new German parishes have 
been formed for which the Lédz consistory has nominated ‘‘Superintendents- 
Commissioners, ’’ whilst the Aussenamt has made one of these, the Rev. Krusche, 
residing in Warsaw, plenipotentiary for the whole ‘‘Generalgouvernement.”’ 
From the point of view of ecclesiastical law the whole proceeding is utterly 
illegal. The Polish parishes have no supreme ecclesiastical authorities of their 
Own. The parishes of the separate Evangelical Church of the Augsburg and 
Helvetian Confession in Polonia Minor which are to be found in the **General- 
gouvernement’’ have been incorporated in the communion of the German 
Parishes of the Augsburg Confession and their Polish services have been stopped. 

The two parishes of the Evangelical Reformed Church in the ‘‘General- 
Zouvernement’” have been left more or less unmolested. Certain other religious 
bodies, such as the Methodists, the Baptists, the Evangetical Christians, are 
also permitted to continue their services on the basis of the old laws. But 
there are few such groups in Poland. 

The Faculty of Protestant Theology in Warsaw has been closed since the 
autumn of 1939, thus sharing the fate of all other Polish schools and universities 
in German occupied territory. All Polish Protestant publications, whether 
historical, ecclesiastical, or informative in character, have been suspended, 
and it should be noted that the Augsburg Church alone was publishing two 
weeklies, a quarterly, a monthly, and an annual in Warsaw, a weekly and two 
monthlies at Cieszyn, and a weekly at Bydgoszcz. 

On March 16th, 1941, the Governor-General, Dr. Frank, issued a decree 
(published in No. 21 of the Verordnungsblatt fiir das Generalgouvernement, 
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194!) ordering the dissolution of all national mixed Protestant parishes 
and the formation of new ones, to be distinctively either for Germans or for 
Poles (“German and non-German church communions’’). The property of 
the existing parishes is to be divided between the new ones in proportion to their 
national membership. 


+++ 


It must be recorded, finally, that PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILDINGS 
suffered considerably during hostilities, particularly in Warsaw. The greatest 
loss was the destruction of the fine Augsburg Evangelical Church built by Zug, 
one of the most important architectural monuments of the second half of the 
eighteenth century to be found in the capital ; it was consumed by fires started 
by incendiary bombs and shells on September 16th, 1939. The house of the 
Polish Evangelical Young People’s Society, a wing of the Parish House, and 
the buildings which housed the Consistory and the Theological Scholars’ Hostel, 
were also burnt down. The Anglican Chapel was destroyed, the Reformed 
Church, several parish houses and the Augsburg cemetery sustained damage. 
Several Protestant Church buildings in other places were also destroyed. 


August, 1941. 


Chapter IV 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE PAST 


As early as the fifteenth century Poland had managed to achieve a form of State politic 
based on the voluntary union of free and equal peoples. Freedom and equality were also 
the watchwords of Polish educational tradition, as was expressed in the laws issued 
by the Board of National Education, the first ministry of its kind to be formed in Europe. 
When it set about the task of national regeneration in 1773, it worked on the principle that 
a citizen should receive such education as should be serviceable to him and fit him in his 
turn to be serviceable to others. 

This far-sighted and practical educational work was interrupted when Poland lost her 
political independence in the last years of the eighteenth century. Thereafter the two chief 
partitioning Powers, Germany and Russia, tried for over a hundred years, systematically to 
destroy the Polish nation. The Prussian slogan of ausrotten (extermination) best describes 
their policies during the nineteenth century towards every aspect of Polish life, including 
schools and public education. They differed only in their methods. Tsarist Russia’s aim was 
to suppress education in general, and to keep its subjects in a state of ignorance. Germany’s 
aim, by contrast, was to impose German education which, being hostile to all things 
Polish, should destroy nationality and disregard the country’s own traditions. Only in 
the provinces under Austrian rule, and only since 1869, had the Poles their own school 
system and school authorities. 

After the first World War the education department in the restored Polish State faced an 
urgent problem. Schooling and education were vitally necessary to the rebuilding of unity 
in a nation which had been torn into three parts during its enslavement. It was therefore 
imperative to unify the school system and create an essentially homogeneous education, 
which all three sections of the people could share. ; 

No less important was the instruction of wide masses of the population whom the 
enemy had kept in ignorance, or treated to some substitute for education, characterized 
by its hostility to Poland. Lastly, the economic needs of the re-united country demanded 
the speedy training of vast numbers of people to useful levels of proficiency in every kind of 
occupation and profession. Age-old neglect in every institution of public life had to be 
repaired, and that quickly and strongly. For the restored State’s first and worst problem 
in its youth and weakness was how to survive in an actual fight for existence. This explains 
the marked importance of Government action, the need for centralization, and the striving 
after uniformity in posing and solving problems of planning and organization. 

As a beginning school attendance was, for the first time, made compulsory throughout 
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Poland. Then a new programme of school work was planned so that teaching and education 
throughout the country should be governed by identical aims and principles. Such a syllabus 
for state and municipal-elementary and secondary schools was published as early as 1920. 
Work was then begun on the Education Act. It lasted for a number of years, members of 
the teaching profession collaborating, and was voted by the Seym in 1932. By this act a 
single system was made to govern school life everywhere in Poland. Briefly, the object was. 
to see that the best possible training for life was available to every citizen, according to his 
(and her) inborn tastes, aptitudes and character. 

A distinguishing feature of the Polish school system is the value attached to trade schools. 
These schools had formerly been attended almost entirely by boys who lacked means to 
follow the long courses at secondary school and college. But now q principle of equality 
with the secondary schools was established. The act of 1932 aimed at giving these schools 
pupils as gifted though on different lines, as the average candidate for secondary schools. 

The Polish school system included nursery-schools for children from three to six years old, 
where physical and mental development was cared for. These schools were run partly by 
various institutions, partly by private persons, and flourished best in towns, particularly 
in Warsaw and Katowice, where the municipal authorities realized their constructive worth. 
Nursery-school care ceased for every child when it reached the age of compulsory school 
attendance. 

Elementary schools made considerable progress after the restoration of independence, 
even if in practice they did not yet quite satisfy the purpose of the act by which they 
had been created. Statistics for the year 1937-38 show that the national net average of 
children of school age receiving teaching was 90.5 per cent. In the western, northern and 
southern voivodships the figure reached 100 per cent. While it was lowest in the eastern 
provinces which had been systematically and deliberately neglected by the Tsarist bureaucracy, 
But even here it had risen from zero under Russian rule to 78 per cent. 


The work of the elementary school was from the first imbued with Both national and 
universal ideals. The curriculum was designed to give a thorough knowledge of Poland, her 
culture and civilization, though due attention was naturally paid to foreign achievement. The 
schools’ local environment was to form the starting point, so that, though the school programme 
was in principle the same throughout the country, it allowed for suitable variation in execution, 
according to the different characteristics of this or that province, town or village. 


In respect of the language of tuition the elementary school system presented considerable 
variety. The rights of territorially consolidated national minorities to have not only private, 
but also State schools conducted in their own language, were taken into account; where 
populations were mixed, and a considerable percentage demanded schools with the language 
of the minority, bilingual schools were opened. Thus there existed, beside purely Polish 
elementary schools, others in which the language of tuition was Ukrainian, White Ruthenian, 
German, Yiddish, Hebrew, Lithuanian, Russian and Czech, either singly or accompanied 
by Polish. Where the minority was not numerous enough to attain a percentage justifying 
the creation of a bilingual school, its Janguage was made an obligatory subject in a school 
having Polish as its language of tuition. 

Appreciation of the fact that acquirements gained in an elementary school need additional 
support during the difficult years of adolescence following on the years of compulsory school 
attendance, led in Poland, as elsewhere, to the introduction of compulsory attendance at 
continuation schools and evening classes for youth up to eighteen years of age, irrespective of 
employment. Such additional schooling aimed at social, civic, and individual education and 
at the improvement of general knowledge, the pupils’ occupation and the economic life of the 
country being very seriously taken into account. Ordinary continuation schools were 
provided for as well as trade continuation schools, but in practice attendance had, by 1939, 
been made compulsory only for young people already at work, and only in towns of the 
Western, southern and central voivodships. 

The Education Act of 1932 definitely made the seven-year elementary schools the foundation 
of the whole school system. ‘Their first six forms led up to the secondary school, which was 
In principle planned for pupils with gifts for theoretic studies. They also opened the way 
© a considerable number of trade schools. Pupils entering the secondary school were at 
east twelve years old, and on completing the four-year ““gymnasium” course, which was, as 
we have indicated, a course of general academic education, they could either enter a trade 
School or the two-year ‘** lyceurn,’’ which possessed facilities for four different types of study— 
Philological, classical, natural history, or mathematics with physics. In their turn these 
Schools laid a foundation for college education. 

Unlike the elementary schools, a large number of secondary schools were private. 
In the year 1936-37 there were in this group 222,410 pupils attending 756 schools. 
Of these 117,587—i.e., 53 per cent.—attended 307 Government schools; 104,823 pupils— 
1.e., 47 per cent.—attended 449 non-Government schools. These figures include minority 
Schools, for Poland not only permitted the minorities to organize ‘‘gymnasia’’ and ‘‘lycea,”? 
but even established and kept a number of them at State expense. There existed, for instance, 


fifteen German ‘‘gymnasia”’ and thirteen ‘‘lycea’’ with a total of 2,900 pupils. Their average 
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attendance, lower even than the attendance of the Polish private schools, shows that their 
number was in no way insufficient. 

The aim of the Polish trade-school system was not to turn out narrow-minded technicians, 
but men and women possessing such general knowledge and education, in addition to 
their skilled training, that they would have an understanding of their civic duties and be 
capable of fulfilling these by their work. 

Trade schools were of two kinds, the first for youth already at work, the second for 
those preparing to enter on some employment. The latter kind were the more frequent and 
‘comprised three standards, according to the varying grade of grounding. There were lower- 
standard trade-schools, with mainly practical training and a course lasting either two or three 
years. Then there were the so-called ‘‘trade gymnasia,’’ for which a grounding of six ele- 
mentary school forms was required. ‘Their courses were of two, three or four years, mainly, 
however, of four. These gave practical training, a suitable theoretical preparation in the 
given occupation, and general knowledge. The third type were the so-called ‘‘ trade lycea,’’ 
for pupils who had passed through an ordinary ‘‘gymnasium’’ course of four years ; here 
practical training was supplemented by a more thorough theoretical foundation and a wider 
‘course of general knowledge than that of the ‘*trade gymnasia.’’ The ‘*trade lycea”’ were 
two- and three-year schools, mostly the latter. Their graduates were as eligible for college 
training as those of secondary schools, after they had passed certain supplementary 
examinations for some faculties. 

In the year 1938-39 there were 102,506 pupils not yet in employment, attending trade schools, 
mostly private. Trade continuation schools were mostly public ones—that is, they were 
established and supported by the State and the municipal authorities jointly. Trade schools 
for pupils not in employment were in great part supported by municipal authorities, public 
professional institutions, and private individuals, often with the help of grants from the 
school authorities. Sometimes also these authorities received financial aid from large 
industrial establishments. 

In ccordance with the tradition handed down from the Board of National Education, 
much importance was attached in Poland to the training of teachers. Candidates for the 
post of elementary school-teacher had two roads open to them: they could graduate from 
a four-year “‘gymnasium’’ to a three-year pedagogic ‘‘lyceum,’’ or they could study at a 
two-year ‘‘pedagogium’’ after six years of secondary school (.e., ““gymnasium’’ plus 
**‘lyceum’’). The syllabus of both types comprised general knowledge, pedagogic theory 
and practice, social and civic training. In addition to this, the ‘‘pedagogium’’ included 
specialized training in selected groups of subjects. For purposes of practical training, ele- 
mentary schools were attached to these institutions. Graduates from ‘‘lycea’’ could also 
study at university grade schools on condition that they passed supplementary examinations 
in certain faculties. , 

Great importance was attached in Poland to the training of elementary school-teachers. 
When first this nation-wide campaign for general education was undertaken, there was a 
serious dearth of qualified Polish teachers everywhere, except in the former Austrian-ruled 
provinces. Therefore the figure of 75,693 active, fully qualified teachers, attained in 1939-40, 
may be considered as a very satisfactory achievement. In the same year there were 3,310 
students at the ‘‘ pedagogic lycea,’’ 1,519 at the *‘pzedagogia,’’ in all 4,829 in training. 

The teachers at secondary schools and ‘‘pedagogic lycea’’ on principle received college 
training. After graduating in a chosen subject, the student entered on a pedagogical course 
of at least one year’s duration. Such courses comprised theory and practice, and were 
organized either at a university or privately. i 

The complicated problem of training teachers for trade schools was solved in varying ways 
for different categories of schools and the required equipment of instructors in each. 

The restored Polish State also did its best to supply schools of all types and standards with 
suitable accommodation. Many large comfortable school buildings were erected, especially 
in eastern and central Poland, as also in Silesia, as well as a great number of more modest 
houses for school purposes. The housing of elementary schools was mostly accomplished 
with the effective aid of the municipal authorities. We will give only one figure to serve. 
as an example: the number of schoolrooms in public elementary schools in the year 
1936-37 was 70,168, an increase of 67.6 per cent. since the year 1920-21. Considerable 
efforts were also made to give the schools, particularly the secondary and trade schools, 
numerous and well-furnished libraries, workshops and other necessary apparatus. 

The Polish school system also recognized the possibilities of study out of school and after 
normal school age. There existed various other institutes of the continuation school type 
which helped youth above the age of eighteen, and specialized in adult education. Their 
examinations conferred the same rights as school certificates. Even college matriculation 
was possible under some conditions without a normal school certificate. 

Nor were the minorities precluded from carrying on similar work. The German Gustav 
Adolf-Verein, the Ukrainian Prosvita, the Jewish Tarbut, and others, corresponded to Polish 
institutions of this kind. 

Such, in outline, was the school system in the restored Polish State. 
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GERMAN tendencies and methods in dealing with Polish schools are best 
characterized by the Foreword to Nr. 112 of Wissenschaft, Erziehung und 
Volksbildung (‘‘Learning, Education, and Popular Instruction’’), the official 
organ of the German school authorities, published at Cracow in February 1941. 
The fall of the former Polish State had left behind a complete chaos in. the domain of learn- 

ing, education and popular instruction. German energy, German organizing skill, German 
expert knowledge and German diligence, have in scarcely fifteen months built up from the 
débris of the Polish school system a scholastic organization which is by now in almost 
flawless working order. The schools of the country, which faced complete obliteration 
to-day blossom forth again, thanks to solicitous care; the previously oppressed national 
minorities, Ukrainians, White Ruthenians and Gérals, have been granted institutions 
commensurate with their numbers and importance. Polish schools of every type which 

have survived the storm have never before been so well ordered. a 

It is hard to say what most deserves admiration—the arrogance of the invader 
or the brazenness of the lie about the existence of a ‘‘ Goral nationality’’ (Goral 
means simply a mountaineer) and of White Ruthenians being under German 
occupation at that time, or the other concerning the “‘oppression’’ of German 
schools in pre-war Poland. The alleged ‘‘chaos’’ in the Polish school system 
is also pure invention. Jt is on the other hand perfectly true that in the space 
of fifteen months the Germans have reduced it to débris in the exact sense of 
the word. ; 

This destructive German activity has affected every detail of Polish school 
life. Even the teaching of Latin in secondary schools has been considered a 
danger, as we shall see later. To spell the word ‘‘Pole’’ with a capital 
letter, in conformity with the rule of orthography, is also forbidden ; 
it must be spelt “‘pole’’ (Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung, Nr. 1/2, 
p. 8). German wrecking “‘work’’ proceeds by different ways and with unequal 
speed in the northern and western parts of Poland ‘‘incorporated in the Reich”’ 
and in the so-called ‘“Generalgouvernement,’’ which is graciously acknow- 
ledged to be the ‘‘home’’ (Heimstétte) of the Poles, but not their country. 


2. Nazi Policy in ‘* Territories Incorporated in the Reich’’ 


Northern and Western Poland, *‘incorporated in the Reich,’’ now possess no 
single Polish school or school board, whether for elementary, secondary, trade, 
or academic education. Teachers have been subject to every form of 
terrorism ; some have been.deported, others.imprisoned or sent to concentration 
camps, Others shot. At best,.in some few cases which mostly concern women, 
they have been simply deprived of employment in their profession. School 
libraries have been systematically and thoroughly destroyed. Equipment of 
every kind—machines, instruments, workshops—has either been handed over 
to newly created.German schools, or sent to the interior of the Reich. Furniture 
has been looted or smashed. German schools conform strictly to the Reich 
system. 


Here are a few illustrations : 

After'the occupation of Poznan in September 1939, the German authorities at 
first readily made use of Poles with a knowledge of the German language, in 
order to gain insight into local conditions. Pupils’ lists were ordered to be 
Opened and German'became the Official language. At the beginning of October 
the elementary schools (only !) were opened. The teaching of Polish history 
and geography was at once abolished, and the teaching of German made 
compulsory ‘for one hour daily-in the three lower forms, for two hours daily in the 
other four. ‘Instruction in réligion, arithmetic and natural‘history was at first 
permitted to continue in Polish. But the German language-soon inundated all 
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schools: the teachers were not allowed to use any other 1n their conversations, 
and it was used for all records of conferences. The children could still be 
addressed in Polish, but they were to be slowly and systematically led to learn, 
know, and ‘‘like’’ the German tongue. The former heads of elementary 
schools were for the time being left in their posts, provided that they knew 
German, but they were subjected to strict control by a ‘‘Commissioner’’ who 
usually supervised several schools and was chosen, as a rule, from among the local 
Germans (Volksdeutsche). ‘Those teachers who in the Commissioner’s opinion 
showed an insufficient knowledge of German were at once replaced by teachers 
of German nationality (Volksdeutsche) and by pensioned survivors from the time 
of German domination. A number of Volksdeutsche were, of course, attached 
to every group of teachers in order to provide an Intelligence Service. 

But this state of affairs was transitory. At the end of October 1939 the 
Gestapo appeared, to demand the removal of crosses from the classrooms ; in 
the first days of November 1939 all the schools were closed. In the 
course of that month some were reopened under German management. 
Shortly afterwards expulsions and deportations began, first of Polish school 
teachers, then of their pupils and the pupils’ parents. The first victims were 
settlers from other parts of Poland and the intelligentsia, but later they were 
snatched from wide sections of local people of every class. During the year 
1939-40 not a single Polish secondary school of any kind, not even a trade 
school, was opened at Poznan. Even the buildings of private schools of this 
type were seized for other purposes, not only for the military, but also for police 
and other offices, and sometimes, too, they were turned into prisons for hostages 
and internees, or barracks housing persons expelled from their lodgings and 
destined for deportation. The Collegium Marianum may serve as an example. 
It comprised an elementary school, and a secondary school with a great number 
of parallel classes differing in details of curriculum; it had twelve hundred 
pupils and forty-seven teachers. Older pupils who did not manage to 
escape have been deported to Germany, the rest expelled to the ‘‘General- 
gouvernement’’ with their families ; the building has been wholly occupied 
by military and civil authorities ; of the staff, twelve have been deported, five 
are prisoners of war, one fell in battle, and the fate of the others is unknown. 

As further stretches of land were by degrees “‘incorporated in the Reich,”’ 
similar action was taken elsewhere also against the Polish school system. 
At L6dz, the second largest Polish town with over 650,000 inhabitants, the 
Civic Committee which was constituted when the Polish authorities left the 
city, ordered the opening of schools for November 11th, 1939, and in spite of 
many difficulties teaching continued throughout the first term. The elementary 
schools carried on their work under particularly trying conditions, suffering 
an ever increasing lack of space due to the requisitioning of buildings, so that 
classes were held in shifts until December 22nd, 1939. At the beginning of the 
second school term it was found impossible to reopen them, for all the buildings 
belonging to Polish elementary schools had by that time been requisitioned and 
many teachers either arrested or deported, some to the ‘* Generalgouvernement, ’” 
Others to labour or concentration camps in Germany. A number of 
pupils were also deported. During the Christmas holidays of 1939 the local 
German newspaper published a decree of the German-nominated mayor, 
concerning the date for the opening of German schools and announcing that a 
similar decree for Polish schools would appear later. Hitherto this has not 
appeared. Secondary and trade schools soon suffered a similar fate. Therr 
premises were seized, even when they were, in fact, private property, and were 
turned over to German schools or to other purposes quite unconnected with 
instruction. School libraries were destroyed, collections, machines, workshops 
either taken to Germany or handed over to German schools ; appliances and 
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furniture broken up. The same happened to schools conducted by religious 
congregations. The religious were deported, the pupils dispersed, expelled to 
the ‘*Generalgouvernement’’ or sent to forced labour in Germany. 

The secondary school of mechanics and the lower school of mechanics run by 
the Silesian Society of Lédz, having four hundred pupils between them, were 
permitted to continue their work longer, that is until April 1940, thanks to the 
fact that the director consented to open one German class. But in that month 
this school also was closed and the pupils of the higher forms deported to 
Germany or expelled to the “*Generalgouvernement’’ with their families. Only 
a few of them managed to hide and find shelter in the neighbourhood. 

In Polish Pomerania and the territory adjoining it on the south-east, such 
action began much earlier and was from the first more violent ; a reign of terror 
was instituted from the very beginning over the Polish population, particularly 
the intelligentsia. The teaching profession suffered many losses, especially 
among the staffs of “‘lycea’’ and ‘‘pedagogia’’ (teachers’ colleges). Prisons 
and concentration camps were filled with their members, and a number were 
killed. At Torun, the capital of Polish Pomerania, four teachers lost their lives 
in the school year 1939-40 (MM. Rolager, Jakubowski, Rigel, Wachowski) ; at 
Bydgoszcz, Headmaster Polakowski was shot during mass executions in the 
first days of German occupation. At Torun a teacher named Eckmann, a 
Volksdeutsche, who had previously played the part of an ardent Polish patriot, 
at the behest of the German authorities summoned a meeting of all teachers of 
secondary schools in the autumn of 1939, All those who came were arrested 
and carried off, the proceeding being identical with that used for the professors 
of Cracow University who were about the same date invited to a similar 
““conference’’—only those who did not come to the meeting escaped this fate. 
At Wioctawek and Grudziadz, as at L6dz, the Germans closed the schools, 
dismantled the buildings and commandeered belongings and equipment, which 
they dispatched to Germany. 

In Silesia things were no better. The entry of German troops was immedi- 
ately followed by the closing of all Polish schools and the arrest of their staff, 
most of whom were later deported to concentration camps where a great number 
of young men have died. After some months the schools were opened 
a gain as purely German institutions, employing staffs imported from the 

eich. 

In the southern districts near Cracow (for the frontier line of the “‘new 
Reich’’ runs very close to the town) a few Polish elementary schools remain, 
but their number decreases continually, as also does the Polish staff. At 
Wadowice, at a school which used to have twelve teachers, by May 194] there 
were only two. The curriculum has also been reduced ; there is no history 
and no geography. German was at first introduced and then forbidden (see 
p. 46). Lessons have also been shortened very greatly so that children in 
the four lower forms have only two hours of school a day ; those in the higher 
forms have three. Evidently these schools are also doomed to extinction. 
The great majority of Polish teachers have already been sacked from their 
Professional occupations. 

By contrast, many German schools of every type are being opened, their 
curriculum and time-table being as usual. 


3. Nazi Policy in the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement ”’ 


In the ‘‘Generalgouvernement ’’ THE POLISH SCHOOL AUTHORITIES continued in 
Office up to the beginning of November 1939, with M. Szelagowski as acting 
head of the Ministry of Education, but communication between the capital 
and other parts of the country at once became extremely difficult. 
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The military occupying authorities did not at first interfere with school affairs 
except for sporadic requisitioning of schools for army purposes ; the correspond- 
ing civil authorities at first restricted their activity to collecting information 
and taking notes. Soon enough, however, they began to take action against 
individual persons; for instance, in Warsaw, prior to Hitler’s arrival at the 
beginning of October 1939, over a hundred teachers were arrested, of whom 
the majority were later released after varying periods of imprisonment (up to 
several months), no examination being made and no cause of arrest given. 
Some remain in prison and of some all trace has been lost. 

In conformity with the ‘‘wishes’’ of military authority, elementary, secondary 
and trade schools were reopened wherever possible ; German trustees attached 
to Polish school boards—which continued their work in spite of many 
difficulties—were for the moment liaison officers and informants rather 
than official superiors. School continued, though circumstances were very 
difficult, work being carried on in unsuitable premises aud with greatly 
reduced staffs. 

On November 8th, 1939, the acting head of the Ministry of Education issued 
the following circular (Nr. 37) to his subordinate school authorities concerning 
the approaching November 11th, Poland’s Independence Day : 

On Independence Day this year school work is to proceed as usual. 

In my opinion educational reasons make it imperative to explain to our youth why, 
during this period of tragic experience for our nation, it is necessary to refrain from 
respecting Independence Day in the manner to which we are accustomed. On November 
10th, therefore, as the eve of the festival, suitable talks are to be given m the schoois. 

The manner of annouricing the Ministry’s decision to the pupils, either by a speech of the 
headmaster to the whole school or by talks given by the form-masters in each form, is left to 
the discretion of the individual school heads and managements. 

This was the last circular issued. Individual and mass persecutions began. 
In places where young people of school age spontaneously attended religious 
services on the day, as at Piotrkéw, they were arrested with their teachers 
the day after, and almost without exception deported to the Reich. The 
schools were closed. ‘The acting head of the Ministry of Education was 
summoned by the German authorities and told that the Ministry had ceased 
to exist. As a result of further conferences he informed his subordinates that 
as from November 29th “‘the Ministry’s activities are suspended.’’ Next day 
he was arrested and taken to a concentration camp. There has been no official 
decree setting down in writing the abolishing of the Ministry and its functions. 

The school authorities next in depree survived somewhat longer. The 
Warsaw Regional Board of Education suffered a gradual shrinkage of its 
authority and staff, until at last it vanished, in the same way as the Ministry 
of Education, without any official decree on the subject. 

The Cracow Regional Board of Education had left the city before the entry 
of the invader, and its place was taken by a School Committee, composed of 
local teachers and presided over by the rector of the University of Cracow. For 
a short time this committee deputized for the Board and directed teaching 
activities in the district, more particularly in the town of Cracow itself. When 
at the beginning of November 1939 the rector was taken to a concentration 
camp together with the majority of University professors, an orally expressed 
“*wish’’ of the German authorities caused the committee to suspend its work 
as regards secondary schools, and soon afterwards it was deprived of all power 
and ceased to exist. 

In the third and last School Region of the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement,’’ that of 
Lublin, the military authorities some days after their entry requested the Regional 
Board to begin work immediately in schools of every type, and this order 
was complied with. The schools continued their work although the army had 
seized nearly all school buildings. This state of things lasted until the intro- 
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duction of the German civil administration. In the first days of November 
1939 this administration dissolved the Polish educational authorities and 
itself took over control of the Polish schools, forbidding all instruction except 
elementary. 

The Governor-General ’s decree of March 16th, 1940, concerning the ** organi- 
zation’’ of the school authorities in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’—that is, 
the ‘‘School Administration Law’’ (Verordnungsblatt des Generalgouverneurs 
fiir die besetzen polnischen Gebiete, Nr. 21)—establishes a new system of admini- 
stration wholly alien in spirit to the former Polish systems and imitating that 
of the Third Reich. 

Poland’s school authorities had been independent of political administration. 
The new ‘*School Orders’’ strictly subordinate school authorities to the 
political executive, and exclude any collaboration on the part of the community. 
Not only was a school administration created simply to be an instrument 
of the invader authorities, but a decree of July 11th, 1940 (Wissenschaft, 
Erziehung und Volksbildung, 1941, Nr. 1/2, p. 10) kills any illusion of future 
understanding between invader and the Polish people. This decree enjoins 
the creation of school councils with the collaboration of parents at German 
schools, but it contains a paragraph which states : 

In Polish and Ukrainian schools no councils are to be instituted for the time being, and 
any parents’ councils still existing are to be immediately dissolved. 

The order was therefore given to dissolve the parents’ social, or tutelary 
councils which existed in Polish schools according to their type. Even the 
Jewish school organization is allowed more freedom, for the Jewish Council 
formed in every community rules that community’s schools. 

The German authorities’ attitude towards the people of Poland is also 
clearly shown in the decree of April 12th, 1940, concerning private schools 
(Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung), 1941, Nr. 4/5, p. 54). This edict 
states that permission to open or conduct a private school is dependent on 
a number of conditions, the first being ‘‘that the further existence of the school 
be in the public interest,’” a point which clearly allows any school showing 
the slightest independence of action to be closed. The second condition 
stipulates that only an individual may own a school, whereas in Poland many 
schools had been owned by corporations or associations. The headmaster 
and teachers must have ‘‘all necessary qualifications,’’ that is, according to 
the regulations of the decree, their ‘‘political, moral, and professional 
qualities ’’ must be unexceptionable. Thus, as in Germany, political quali- 
fications take the first place, professional the last. It is perhaps scarcely 
necessary to say that the political and moral qualities of candidates are established 
by an opinion of the ‘‘ Office of Public Security.’’ 

A further illustration of the German attitude towards the Poles in the 
**Generalgouvernement’” may be found in the lay-out of the periodical Wissen- 
Schaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung, which we have already repeatedly quoted, 
and which, since Nr. 4/5 of 1941, bears the name Wissenschaft and Unterricht 
(‘‘Learning and Education’’). The title is in German only. The text is 
Printed in three languages ; decrees and announcements concerning German 
Schools take precedence and are given in German only ; next come the Ukrain- 
lan schools for which all texts are given in German and Ukrainian ; last of all 
the Polish, in German and Polish, such names as Cracow and Warsaw in the 
Polish text being given the ‘‘official’? German form. Decrees of general 
importance are printed in three Janguages in the following order: German, 
Ukrainian, Polish. 

According to the new ‘‘School Order’’ a Central Department of Learning, 
Education, and Popular Instruction (Hauptabteilung Wissenschaft, Erziehung 
und Volksbildung)—lately (in March 1941) rechristened Department of Learning 
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and Education (Wissenschaft und Unterricht)}—forms part of the Governor- 
General’s office at Cracow. It is subordinate to the Governor-General, 
exercises Supreme control over institutions of public education, museums and 
collections and has the task of ensuring a uniform system of education, by 
regulating the methods of teaching and training, establishing curricula and 
determining the means of teaching. The Department has also to provide for 
the training of a new generation of teachers and for the further education of 
members of the teaching profession. The District Departments of Education 
attached to every District Chief’s Office, are subordinate to the Central Depart- 
ment in Cracow and also to the District Chief. An official dependent on the 
Kreishauptmann or Stadthauptmann is in charge of the schools in districts and 
larger towns so that the Kreis or Stadthauptmann is thus as much sovereign lord 
of the schools and their staff, as of the population in general. ‘‘In case of 
need,’’ school inspectors engaged for a period of two years, may assist the 
school official in his duties. According to paragraph 8, alinea 1 of the ‘‘School 
Order’’ for Polish and Ukrainian Schools, Poles and Ukrainians may also be 
engaged as inspectors. %These inspectors, however, have no powers of any 
kind and may not undertake independent inspections of schools. This is done 
by persons—very often Volksdeutsche of striking youthfulness—delegated by 
the school official. 

Both in school administration and in all other scholastic affairs the Volks- 
deutsch element has‘shown itself in a particularly characteristic light. To be 
plain, they have turned out arch-traitors. In pre-war Poland many of them 
affected to be Polish patriots, acting as teachers, often in State schools, and 
not until the war and the occupation of the country did they throw off the mask. 
Then, like Eckmann of Torun, whose example we have already adduced (p. 37), 
they turned their energies to the extermination of their fellow-teachers and to 
destroying the school organization of a nation which had permitted them to 
enjoy full civic rights. 


++ + 


It did not take the invaders long to destroy Polish school administration. 
From the wreck of it there survive only some school inspectors, who either 
await dismissal or are—in a few cases—acceptable to the Germans. This 
was followed by the destruction of THE SCHOOL SYSTEM itself. Here is one 
characteristic detail of method. Wissenschaft und Unterricht prints very few 
general decrees concerning Polish schools and the most important are not printed 
at all. It is therefore usually impossible to say where and when a given decree 
was implemented or on what basis. Often it is simply a circular of the school 
official or of an inspector, at times merely their oral order or ‘‘wish.’’ This 
apparent lack of fixed responsibility constitutes the perfidy of German method, 
for it is always easier to deny facts accomplished by such means or to put 
them down to individual overstepping of duty. This seeming absence of 
established rules, shows in practice a striking uniformity of proceedings, so 
that one has the impression of orders regularly received and executed. There 
are only occasional differences in form or speed. School administration was 
destroyed without any formal general decree, and the same system has been 
followed for the destruction of the schools. Pains are taken to cover up the 
traces. Thus, for instance, a circular appeared in Warsaw on April 24th, 1941, 
concerning identity cards entitling the owner to a reduction in railway fares, 
and this circular speaks of cards issued by academic schools, lycea and other 
schools which have ceased to exist since the German occupation. On reading 
it you might infer that the school system has remained untouched. As a 
consequence of this double-faced procedure we shall often find it impossible in 
the following pages to quote any generally binding decrees in matters of the 
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greatest importance and delicacy, and shall be reduced to giving individual 
examples or orders or “‘wishes’’ which local authorities have expressed by word 
of mouth. 

++ + 


On October 31st, 1939, a decree was issued that children of German nationality 
may attend only German schools, those of Polish nationality only Polish ones. 
Only Germans may teach in German schools. For any group numbering at 
least ten German children of school age ‘‘German schools are to be formed 
ummediately.’’ A circular of March 7th, 1940, entitled ‘‘Instruction in the 
Mother Tongue in German Schools’’ (Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 1941, Nr. 
3, p. 42) proves for whom, in fact, these schools were opened : ‘‘ Reports 
received show that in the German schools a number of children are so in- 
sufficiently acquainted with the German language that this renders profit from 
instruction doubtful.’® That applies, of course, to the children of those 
Volksdeutsche who have not until now, when it is to their advantage, remem- 
bered their ancestral links with the Herrenvolk. 

Permission was given at the same time to open Polish elementary and trade 
schools, but the use of the names ‘‘ gymnasium’’ and ‘‘lyceum’’ was forbidden, 
since they indicated a standard and rights equal to those of the secondary 
schools. Special regulations for the latter were promised, but have not appeared. 
It was thus immediately made plain that the secondary schools were destined 
to parallel extinction with academic ones. The Poles are to be a nation of 
peasants and labourers, they need only elementary and trade schools of a 
modest level, and pupils of these need not aspire to any position above that of 
foreman, or master-craftsman. The staff of elementary schools consequently 
receives different treatment from that of secondary schools. A few have 
been arrested, deported and so on, but the great majority of elementary school 
teachers have retained their positions and salaries, whereas secondary school 
teachers have since 1939-40 lost all employment. Even. among elementary 
school teachers, however, persons possessing a university education are looked 
upon askance. 

The decree of October 31st, 1939, which provides for the closing and destruc- 
tion of all Polish secondary schools, was carried out, in varying fashion, in the 
different school districts. 

The method employed in Warsaw may be considered typical. In accordance 
With an order of the military authorities taking possession of the city, dated 
September 30th, 1939, secondary schools were opened there together with 
elementary ones. Soon the German health authorities discovered an alleged 
epidemic of typhoid fever in the town and ordered a general inoculation of the 
inhabitants. On November 14th, 1939, the Warsaw Regional Board, which 
at the time still existed, issued a circular ordering this measure to be carried 
Out in all schools by the school doctors. On the same day it received a letter 
from the municipality (Nr. 4243/39) which ran as follows : 


_ In accordance with a decree of the German Health Service, schools of every type are to be 
immobilised throughout Warsaw. ‘This must take place on November 15th, so that by 
November 16th no school shall be open. 


This enforced inactivity lasted until December 4th, 1939, on which day the 
reopening of elementary schools was permitted, but that of secondary and 
trade schools refused, as though these were likely to spread the epidemic. 

In the country things varied at this period, according to the will of the local 
Kreis—or Stadthauptmann, and the needs of the army. In some places secondary 
Schools were permitted to continue work until the spring of 1940, but most of 
them were closed in the autumn of 1939. Here and there, for instance at 
Kofskie, the secondary schools were opened on October 30th, 1939, but the 
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teaching of religion, and the history and geography of Poland was forbidden. 
Not infrequently secondary schools were turned into trade schools. 

Towards the end of December 1939 the German school authorities in Warsaw 
‘issued the following circular to school managements : 

Following an order of the German authorities the Regional Board of Education announces. 
that the opening of secondary schools and teaching colleges is not to be counted upon within 


any appreciable time. 
All the teachers and staff of the school are to be immediately informed of this, 


In the Warsaw School Region and in others also, secondary schools and 
teaching colleges were thus abolished without any formal decree to that effect. 
They have not again come into existence. 

For the moment no objection was raised to a substitute for secondary school- 
ing which was organized in the shape of an eighth form in elementary schools. 
which had until then had seven forms. Most private schools took advantage 
of this, thus ensuring some sort of instruction up to the age of sixteen. History, 
Latin, and civic instruction were struck off the curriculum of these classes. 
German was introduced instead, and shorthand and typing were added as 
non-compulsory subjects. Older students in secondary schools were deprived 
of all opportunity for personal study, since private lessons were also strictly 
forbidden. Anyone wishing to teach privately had to apply for permission. 
Few persons did so, and such applications for the most part were refused. 

In Cracow a different kind of substitute was found at about the same time : 
here a number of preparatory courses for trade schools were organized, whose 
curriculum greatly resembled that of the four ‘‘gymnasium’’ forms, lacking 
only history and compulsory Latin. 

But such substitutes were short-lived. A decree (Nr. VIII, Ca 521/40), 
abolished the structure of elementary schools throughout the Warsaw 
district. It is true that in the school year 1940-41 permission was granted 
In many places, as it was in Warsaw, to organize preparatory courses on 
the Cracow model. They were planned 10 last one year or a year and a 
half, and were very popular. The yearly course was for those who had left 
the third form of secondary schools of ‘‘gymnasium’’ type, the longer one 
for pupils with a weaker grounding. Their time-table included: religion, 
one hour a week ; Polish, four hours; German, four to six hours ; drill, 
two hours ; geography, two hours ; natural history, two hours ; mathematics, 
two hours ; physics, four hours ; chemistry, four hours; drawing and handi- 
crafts, two hours. In 1941-42, however, permission was refused for new 
courses, and only the existing one-and-a-half-year classes were allowed to 
finish their work, which ended in February 1942. This substitute for secondary 
schooling was therefore also doomed. ; 

Training colleges for elementary-school teachers ceased to exist as early as 
the end of 1939. The college at Siedlce was the only one that managed to carry 
on till the end of the 1939-40 school year. It is considered unnecessary to 
train future teachers for Polish elementary schools in Poland. 

As regards the equipment of secondary schools, the greater part of their 
collections and appliances have been destroyed. Here and there they have 
been handed over to German and Ukrainian schools, elsewhere, as 1n Warsaw, 
they have been stored and carted about from place to place, and in some 
cases simply destroyed and burnt. State and public institutions especially 
have been singled out for such devastation. School buildings mostly continue 
to exist, but many are much damaged and deterioration progresses as a 
consequence of repeated requisitioning for non-educational purposes. At 
Lublin every single school building has been occupied by the German army 
or by civilian bodies and offices, a procedure which developed only after the 
military régime handed over the administration to civil authorities and to the 
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Gestapo. The building belonging to the pedagogic lyceum at Cheim has been 
used to house a German elementary school and two forms of a German second- 
ary school. These have been presented not only with all the school furniture 
and equipment of the lyceum, but also with those of two other Polish secondary 
schools of the *‘gymnasium’’ type, one for boys, the other for girls. The 
huge building of the Czarniecki school was handed over to the Ukrainians. 
At the same time not a single Polish school, not even an elementary school, 
was opened at Chelm throughout the year 1939-40. 

In 1940 the damage to school appliances in the voivodship of Kielce 
was estimated as follows (100 representing the full number of State and private 
scholastic institutions) : 


State Private 
Undamaged Opercent. 22 per cent. 
10-15 per cent. destroyed 16 ,,_ ,, ey as 4% 
c. 2S 3? >? a9 8 39 93 9 vy 33 
Cc. 50 3> bP ] bP 24 33 > 9 3? b B 
c 100 3> >? 33 52 ”> +B 43 bE 9? 


Now and again individual teachers and pupils succeeded in rescuing part of 
some collection and handing it to private persons for safe keeping, though 
this is most strictly forbidden. 

School libraries are systematically destroyed, though some of them possessed 
rich collections and items of considerable value. Thus, for instance, the 
library of the Lublin school was almost entirely burnt out immediately after 
the entry of the Germans. 

++ + 


Of the whole Polish school system only the ELEMENTARY AND TRADE SCHOOLS 
have hitherto survived in the “*Generalgouvernement,’’ but even these, though 
favoured in comparison with other completely obliterated types, are in fact 
mere wrecks. Their continued existence only serves to create an illusion of 
education and instruction, without any real possibility of regular and serious 
educational or instructional activity. Their life is besides made difficult by a 
chaos of decrees which affect every detail of work, for example, changes in the 
Organization of the school year, changes of holidays, orders that school names 
and addresses must be printed both in German and Polish, changes of lesson 
registers, of school certificates, and so on, and so on. Nevertheless it was 
required ‘‘with the greatest firmness’’ of the school heads and staffs that in 
Spite of all difficulties they should endeavour to ‘‘maintain a normal course of 
school instruction. Difficulties exist in order to be overcome’’ adds the 
decree in question (Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 1941, Nr. 4/5, p. 60). 

The seven-year elementary schools remained compulsory, but their inner 
Organization was vitiated and outward conditions of work rendered intolerable. 

istory and civic instruction were at once struck off the curriculum, then 
Polish geography, then geography as such. It is characteristic of Nazi methods 
that of all these decrees not one was printed anywhere. Instruction in the 
Polish language remained, but was ‘‘facilitated’’ in a characteristically German 
manner. An order was given to confiscate the children’s Polish text books. 

n the Warsaw School Region this measure was based on a ukase of the Governor- 
General, dated December 19th, 1939 (Nr. K.Z1.292) which runs : 


I. In all Polish schools all text books of history and geography, and all Polish readers 
are to be immediately confiscated and collected for safe-keeping in one place. The District 
Commissioners will issue full instructions concerning transport. 

For the carrying out in full of the present decree the heads of the schools will be held 
responsible. I wish to be informed by January 20th, 1940, of the execution of it. 


2. Of every text book hitherto introduced in Polish schools one copy is to be submitted 
tome, They are to be accompanied by a specification of their use to date :—type of school, 
age of child—and are to reach me by January 20th, 1940, 
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This constitutes a confiscation of the children’s private property, which Polish 
teachers were ordered to carry out. They are now required to teach children 
to read without using books. This absurdity was more strongly enjoined— 
though in an effort to decrease it—by a circular dated April 15th, 1940, issued 
by the delegate of the Warsaw District Chief. It reads: 

The use and application of former readers in schools is forbidden—the ban to take 
immediate effect. The attention of school teachers is to be drawn to this fact in a suitable 
manner. It is the duty of school inspectors to see that this decree is observed. 

The following reading matter admitted in Polish schools may be used until new text books 

have been published. 

There follows, for the first three years of instruction, a list of ten short stories 
for children, but not a single primer or ordinary school book ; for the fourth 
form a selection from Hans Andersen’s tales and a natural history booklet : 
for the fifth two little books, The Origin of Domestic Animals and The Speech of 
Animals: for the sixth and seventh two natural history booklets, one fairy 
tale and one short story by Bolestaw Prus. But officialdom solicitously sends 
a reminder on November 27th, 1940 (Nr. VIII, Ca. 8063/40), that ‘‘the use of 
school libraries’? which were ‘“‘consigned to safe-keeping’’ a year ago, 
is forbidden in all elementary schools. And circular Nr. VIII, Cb. 2064/40, 
says : 
Only those school books may be used which have been approved by the Department of 
Learning, Education and Popular Instruction attached to the Governor-General’s Office in 
Cracow. . . . The same applies to school readers. 


It may be useful to note here that in 1939 only Polish readers were ‘‘con- 
signed to safe-keeping,’’ along with text books of history and geography— 
no mention whatever was made of school libraries. What of those books 
““consigned,’’ etc.? In the autumn of 1941 the Kreishauptmdnner sent a 
copy of each to the Staatsbibliothek, the rest were mostly despatched to the 
pulping-mills. 

Up to the end of 1940 there were no books at all with the official German 
imprint, and since the use of all text books and children’s school libraries was 
forbidden, 18 small books had to form the basis of all instruction and exercises 
in reading. 

In February 1941 permission was granted to use a primer, but only a new 
one published by a German firm, and written by a certain E. Chodak. Further- 
more, the German school authorities have, since the beginning of the school 
year 1940-41, been publishing a monthly, called Ster (The Helm), edited, alas, 
by a Pole, one Felix Burdecki, which is destined for the upper forms of elemen- 
tary schools. Schools are forced to subscribe to it at the rate of one copy 
per pupil and to use it for lessons. From time to time Ster prints works of 
well-known contemporary authors, naturally without securing their permission. 
It also prints fragments of Polish classics, but these, like all other printed works, 
are subject to censorship. Thus, for instance, we find in Nr. 2 (October 1940), 
a jocular ballad of Mickiewicz, in which he tells how the devil appeared in a 
drinking glass to the alchemist Twardowski : 


A tiny devil stood there, I trow. 

Dressed after the German fashion he was. 
He swept them all an elegant bow, 

And with one bound leapt clear of the glass. 


This normal ballad stanza of four lines appears in Ster in the following form : 


A tiny devil stood there, I trow. 
He swept them all an elegant bow. 


So much for the teaching of Polish. Other languages were not taught in 
Polish elementary schools before the war. In the eighth forms of elementary 
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schools, which were, as we have explained, created in war-time as a substitute 
for the closed secondary schools, the teaching of French and English was 
forbidden. (In the Warsaw School Region this was done by a circular of 
May 20th, 1940 (Nr. VII, Cb. 211/40)). A series of conflicting decisions 
was issued as regards the teaching of German. In the year 1939-40 it 
was introduced into all elementary schools and four hours weekly from 
the third form upwards were assigned to it. It was mostly taught by Polish 
teachers who were already giving instruction in other subjects. Before 
the end of the school year the teaching of German was suddenly, and with 
immediate effect, forbidden: apparently it was considered inexpedient, after 
all, that a slave-nation should become acquainted with the language of their 
masters. Z 

Arithmetic, natural history and handicrafts are favoured subjects, since they 
neither raise nor intensify national sentiment. 

Solicitude is not lacking in the matter of providing amusements for youth. 
** Acting on the assumption that youth greatly misses the theatres, and wishing 
to make this most cultured form of amusement accessible to as many as 
possible,’’ the Warsaw school authorities by every means press school manage- 
ments to take their pupils to special theatre performances and to German 
sound-films, either translated or fitted with Polish captions (there 1s a circular 
of the Warsaw Municipal School Office to the same effect, dated January10th, 
1941). But in 1940 all Christmas festivities in schools were most strictly 
banned : in May 1941 it was announced that ‘‘the organizing of any school 
enterprises, such as concerts, lectures, and so on, is most strictly forbidden in 
all Polish schools.’’ This applies also to any group activity of school 
children outside school lessons, on any pretext whatsoever, as for instance, 
supplementary courses, excursions, amateur theatricals and the like.’’ 
(A circular of the Warsaw School District Chief’s Delegate’s Office, dated 
May 20th, 1941 and based on an earlier decree of the Hauptabteilung Wissen- 
schaft und Unterricht, attached to the Governor-General’s Office.) The elemen- 
tary schools are even forbidden to subscribe to the Siew (‘‘ Sowing ’’), a 
periodical for country districts, published directly or indirectly by the German 
authorities, since no other publishing activity is openly possible in Poland. 
While in their care for the education of youth, the school authorities on March 
31st, 1941, pronounced a ban ‘‘ to take immediate effect ’’ against the textbook 
used for religious instruction (Religious Life by Baranowski and NorySkiewicz). 

The outward conditions of work in elementary schools were at times of the 
very worst. In the year 1939-40 it was continually being interrupted. Thus, in 
Warsaw school began on September 30th, 1939 ; in the first days of October a 
great number of teachers were, as we already know, arrested because of Hitler’s 
Visit to the town, most of them being kept for several weeks or months in 
Prison from which some of them have not yet returned. On November 16th 
work was stopped for alleged necessities of hygiene ; it was taken up again on 
December 4th and continued till the Christmas holidays. When these ended 
in 1940 many schools could not carry on normally because of the lack of fuel 
at a time of severe frosts. On February 8th schools were closed until further 
hOtice, then re-opened at the beginning of March, since when work continued 
more or less uninterruptedly, except for occasional breaks of several days, 
Caused by frost and lack of fuel. In the year 1940-41 there were no official 
stoppages of importance in school work, except those caused by severe cold. 
But at the beginning of the year 1941-42 teachers were advised that they must 
do their best to finish the work of the first half of the year by the end of November 
1941, since no fuel would be assigned to schools. It is therefore, at the time 
of writing, generally expected that they will close down for the three winter 
months. Apart from these breaks, there were also others occasioned by the 
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damage or requisition of school buildings. For instance, the pupils and staff of 
Warsaw schools have been turned out of their exceptionally fine buildings 
and lead a nomadic life. New premises found by such homeless schoois 
are often seized in their turn for the army, for hospitals or for offices of the 
occupying authorities. It is quite a normal thing for a school to move several 
times in the course of a year. Sometimes more than a dozen schools are crowded 
into one building or set of rooms, working in three shifts, with lessons shortened 
to forty, thirty-five or even thirty minutes, and with breaks of a few minutes 
only, to avoid turning their pupils on the streets. The fate of school equipment 
in these conditions can easily be guessed. 

In the Lublin School Region elementary schools are in a still worse 
plight. Here not only the Germans, but also the Ukrainians, are favoured 
by the authorities, whereas Polish schools and culture are deliberately 
suppressed. Alleged ethnical differences are diligently sought for araong 
the population, mformation even being collected on the long extinct tribe 
of the Yadzvings. Very many schools in this district were closed throughout 
the years 1939-40 and 1940-41 owing to the appropmation of their premises 
by the army. At Lublin scarcely any school had the full use of its own 
building, for at least a part of each was occupied by some German institution. 
But schools for Ukrainians and Volksdeutsche were created post-haste in 
the whole Region, even where there were no candidates for them. ‘Conditions 
‘were worst at Chelm, where not a single Polish elementary school was opened, 
so that some 6,000 Polish children were deprived of instruction, though a 
numerically insignificant Ukrainian school was presented with the building of 
a private Polish secondary school The Ukrainians were quite unable to fill 
the building with pupils, so that they sub-let part of it to a private trade school 
with about one thousand pupils, which opened on September Ist, 1940. 

In the Cracow School Region Volksdeutsche and Ukrainians are favoured 
even more obviously than in that of Lublin. There have also been unsuccessful 
attempts to create separate schools for the non-existent ‘‘Goral’’ nationality. 

For reasons which are clear from what we have said hitherto it is not possible 
to give exact figures concerning Polish elementary schools in general. But we 
may quote those of Warsaw as typical. There were in Warsaw in 1938, 380 
elementary schools, 173 of them State or municipal. In the year 1940-41 
there were in all 175, i.e., scarcely 46 per cent. The decrease in municipal 
schools is comparatively smaller (about 25 per cent.), since 130 of them still 
exist, but the authorities’ hostile attitude towards private schools is well 
illustrated by the reduction of their number from 207 to 45—that is, to 22 per 
cent. of the pre-war figure. As regards numbers of children, only 85,000 were 
receiving instruction in 1940-41, as against 140,000 in 1938, a reduction of 39 
per cent. At the same time the number of pupils per teacher increased and so 
did the strain on buildings and premises, since work is mostly carried on in 
three shifts each day. 

The ‘‘favoured’’ trade schools are, like the elementary ones, in a state 
of complete disorganization. Their system, established by the Polish act 
of March 11th, 1932, has been destroyed for the reason that so high a 
standard of knowledge was regarded as unnecessary for Poles. As usual, the 
alterations have been carried out in such a manner as to ensure the maximum 
chaos and disorder. 

Continuation trade schools were retained, but the name of “‘continuation’’ 
school was abolished, as being ‘‘unsuitable ’? (Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 
1941, Nr. 1/2, p. 22): the terms ‘‘trade lyceum’’ and “‘trade gymnasium’”’ 
were likewise forbidden (ibid., p. 6) and the definition “‘schools of Ist and 2nd 
Grade,’ in use before the Education Act of 1932, was again applied, but with 
warying meanings, designed to mislead insufficiently informed persons. 
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German intentions in the matter of these schools are shown by four decrees 
<oncerning continuation schools as such (Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 1941, 
Nr. 1/2, p. 22), commercial schools (idbid., Nr. 3, p. 47), agricultural schools 
(ibid., Nr. 1/2, p. 29) and agricultural schools for adults (ibid., Nr. 4/5, p. 70), 
treated separately. 

These decrees show that continuation schools in general, the agricultural 
type in particular, are to be specially ‘‘favoured.’’ This is in accordance with 
the basic principle that the Poles are to become a nation of peasants and 
labourers, foremen or master-craftsmen at best. As in pre-war times, trade 
and commercial continuation schools are to be obligatory for all young 
people in employment, up to their eighteenth year : the course of study to last 
three years. In the agricultural continuation schools the course of study is 
to last two years, in continuation schools for associated occupations—three. 
This is the only type of school for which the Germans have published a pro- 
gramme of work, one which glaringly shows up the narrow and exclusively 
occupational limits aimed at. Its most characteristic feature is that in these 
schools for Poles the teaching of Polish has been abolished and a correspondence 
course introduced instead. The outlines of this course in trade schools are 
given aS follows in Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 1941, Nr. 4/5, p. 50: 

6. Professional Correspondence. The material for instruction should, in strict connection 
with material for other subjects, be so chosen from professional life as to give the pupils 


in respect of the Ukrainian, or alternatively the Polish, language an introduction to the 
economic and Jegal problems of their calling. 


This is not even a substitute for instruction in the mother-tongue ; it is 
plainly only a training for skilled slaves. 

Agriculture is the Germans’ main care, and for agricultural continuation 
schools they have even had printed a ‘Compendium of Lesson Units.’’ But 
their interest in agriculture is best proved by the publication of a decree 
concerning the agricultural school-system. This decree is an excellent example 
of deliberate and skilful disorganization of the Polish school system on the one 
hand, and of a consciously misleading use of denominations which have no 
rightful existence in the school curricula on the other. ‘‘ The Polish agri- 
cultural school system’’ comprises: (A) Trade schools for agriculture and 
allied occupations—that is, continuation schools—and (8) agricultural 
Schools, eligible to students with a previous apprenticeship to agriculture or 
an associated occupation. In group B we find an agricultural school running a 
One-year course intended to train managers for medium and small sized farms : 
Candidates must show a certificate of attendance in the seventh form of elemen- 
tary school and a two years’ apprenticeship. Then, in the same group B, 
there is an agricultural school where the course is planned to last two winter 
Seasons and differs from the first type only because it is to be organized 
When there are not enough candidates for the yearly course. But the crowning 
achievement of group B and of the agricultural school system generally, is 
the ‘‘high school of agriculture for men and women’’ which is to ‘‘give 
theoretical training and additional practical experience to managers of middle- 
size and larger farms.’’ The course of training at this “‘high’’ school of 
agriculture is to last two years and candidates must have completed a course of 
Study at one of the two types of school previously described. So the name ‘‘ High 
School,’’ used in Poland for schools of academic grade, whose candidates were 
required to have terminated a course of studies at a secondary school, is now used 

Or an institution of extremely primitive type, whose standard does not even 
€qual that of a pre-war ‘‘agricultural gymnasium.’’ Such a ‘‘high’’ school is 
fo train managers not only for medium-size farms, but also for larger ones—it 
is Clear that the Germans do not foresee the existence of any really ‘‘large’’ 
Polish farms, nor do they even contemplate the employment of Poles as bailiffs 
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and suchlike on any large estates. Poles are to run small farms and to fill 
subordinate administrative posts in agriculture. Gardening and forestry 
have been given a system of schools providing a similar standard, with some 
slight differences in organization. Thus nothing is left of the Polish agriculturai 
school system proper, except the bare bones of its earliest pattern. It is robbed 
of any spirit that might bring forth not only skilled craftsmen, but also men 
conscious of their moral and civic duties. 

These aims of the occupying authorities have not yet been fully attained, 
and the Polish trade schools in part continue to exist, despite the energy directed 
towards their complete destruction. Since normal secondary school instruction 
is forbidden by law, the resilience and vitality of the Polish people have 
led them to make the fullest possible use of the only avenue open for the educa- 
tion of their youth, other than the elementary schools ; that is, the trade schools. 
A number of secondary schools have turned themselves into trade schools of 
diverse kinds, often of entirely new types, for the sake of retaining pupils who 
would otherwise be turned on the streets to run the risk of recruitment for 
**voluntary’’ (i.e., forced) labour in Germany, without either opportunities for 
study, experienced help or guidance. The Germans understand all this and 
endeavour to bring down the standard of these schools by lowering the required 
initial qualifications of candidates, demanding proofs of previous apprentice- 
ship, fixing age limits, and so on. These conflicting activities result in a chaos 
which can be understood only by the initiate who are not misled by the term 
**High School.’’ 

For the pupils of trade schools as for pupils of elementary schools, the 
German authorities have published a special periodical since March 1941. It 
is named Calling and Life (Zaw6d i Zycie), and its editor is that same Dr. Felix 
Burdecki who is in charge of Ster. It would be difficult to find anything more 
revealing than the first sentence of the leading article in its first issue : 

The interests of our periodical are to extend to almost everything that constitutes the 


problem of man’s existence, for it is to be devoted to proficiency in technical callings, trade 
craftsmanship and agriculture, as also in commercial knowledge. 


This then is to constitute for the Poles under German “‘tutelage’’ almost the 
entire problem ‘‘of man’s existence’’: proficiency in technical callings, trade 
craftsmanship and agriculture, also commercial knowledge! Within such 
limits, and with a poor standard at that, do the Herrenvolk wish to confine the 
whole life of those whom they consider their slaves.* 


+++ 


We will close with a few words concerning TEACHERS AND PUPILS, 
those two indispensables in school life. Like other Government servants, 
teachers have been forced to take an oath. The text of it, however, was not 
given—again a characteristic detail of German method. The decree in question 
was printed (in German only) in Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 1941, Nr. 4/5, 
p. 50, under the title ‘‘Decree concerning the Pledging of Non-Germans 
Employed in the Public Service’’ (Verordnung iiber die Verpflichtung der im 6ffen- 
tlichen Dienst beschiftigten Nichtdeutschen), and has been issued by the Haupt- 
abteilung Innere Verwaltung of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ administration. 
It runs: 

The decree of November 29th, 1940—V BI GGP I S.343—on the pledging of all non- 


Germans employed in the public services and the municipal bodies of the Generalgouverne- 
ment enjoins a general pledging of all non-Germans in the public services. It is particularly 


* German schools are an object of particular solicitude on the part of the occupying authorities, being moreover 
treated as a political instrument. The best buildings and school equipment are turned over to their use at a time 
when Polish schools are restricted and subjected to alterations in a measure that practically signifies destruction. 
The school system for Germans comprises all stages of education, beginning with nursery-schools and rising through 
elementary and secondary schools (inaccessible to Polish youth) to universities. The curriculum of secondary 
schools includes at least one hour a week of anti-Polish instruction. 
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important for the Public Security Service (Sicherheitspolizei) to have knowledge of such 

persons as may refuse to give the required pledge. You are therefore requested to notify 

the Chief of the Public Security Service and of the Security Office (Sicherheitsdienst) of the 

local District Chief, of all such refusals. The name, address and position of the person in 

question are to be given. If such refusals have occurred in the past, they are also to be 

reported in the same manner. . . . Cracow, April 7th, 1941. Signed: WATZKE. 
Wissenschaft und Unterricht has not printed the text of the pledge, which runs 
as follows : 

**T pledge myself to discharge the duties of my position faithfully and loyally, and to obey 
the German authorities. I do not henceforward consider binding any oath of loyalty orof 
office, or any similar promise sworn to the former Polish State, any of its organs, or any 
political organization.”’ 

This incredible declaration was perforce—the Polish Government having 
granted permission—made also by teachers, that is, by persons who in the 
Reich itself are not considered Government servants, properly speaking. The 
“*Provisional Service Rules’’ describe their position as one of ‘‘de facto em- 
ployment,’’ or work of a particular kind, resembling public employment, but 
not recognized as such. As the text of the decree shows, a refusal to take the 
pledge would result not only in loss of employment, but also in rousing 
the ‘‘interest’’ of the manifold police services. Ever since the first days of 
enemy occupation the teaching profession has had abundant experience of such 
interest. For this branch, as for the rest of the intelligentsia, terrorist practices 
continue and take the same form: ‘‘ Voluntary labour service,’’ arrests, ill- 
treatment during examination, deportation to concentration camps, execution, 
andsoon. True to their technique of inciting classes and sections of the people 
against each other, the Germans have been comparatively lenient towards 
elementary school teachers, while reserving their severest measures for 
secondary school and academic staffs. 

The rights and duties of teachers have been laid down in the already men- 
tioned ‘‘ Provisional Service Rules’’ of June 8th, 1941. They place the teacher 
entirely at the mercy of the political authorities. Employment and its 
continuance depends on the District Chief’s permission. He it is who decides 
which persons possess the necessary education and ‘‘may be sufficiently trusted 
to teach children in accordance with official instructions.’’ There is a character- 
istic footnote to this point: “‘In exceptional cases secondary school teachers 
may be permitted to teach also in elementary and trade schools’’. As a 
matter of fact, secondary school teachers are scarcely tolerated in elementary 
schools, for the Germans would best like to see them disappear altogether. 
“*Decision concerning the dismissal of a teacher belongs to the District Chief, 
acting on a motion of the District School Official. Dismissal is not connected 
With any period of service or work performed.’’ As for the freedom of private 
life enjoyed by teachers, it is fittingly illustrated by a decree of the Hauptableilung 
Wissenschaft und Unterricht attached to the Governor-General’s office, dated 
April 18th, 1941, which is naturally nowhere officially printed : ‘‘ Polish teachers 
must be forbidden to join the Polish Red Cross and collaborate with it, the 
recruiting of new members for this organization being banned until further 
notice’? (quoted from a circular of the school office of the Warsaw District 
Chief’s Delegate, of May 20th, 1941). 

Thus the teacher, granted employment in accordance with the fancy of the 
Political executive, liable to dismissal at a moment’s notice, may not even 
belong to so sinister an organization as . . . the Red Cross. 

As regards the practical conditions of existence it must be said that they are 
extremely difficult. The staffs of elementary schools are, comparatively 
speaking, best off, as they were paid during the whole period of occupation. 
Secondary school teachers, however, found themselves in a most precarious 
Situation, particularly in the year 1939-40 when they were without any 
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employment and had to undertake all sorts of work in order to earn their 
living. In the year 1940-41 they found employment in the substitutes for 
secondary schools, and partly also in trade schools. In the year 1941-42 a 
great number of them will again become unemployed, owing to the termination 
of the preparatory courses for trade schools in mid-year. Trade school staffs 
were mostly unemployed throughout 1939-40, like those of secondary schools ; 
but since 1940-41 they have all found work again. Salaries are at best nomin- 
ally equal to pre-war ones, and bear no relation whatsoever to the almost 
incredible rise in prices. 

Despite these difficult conditions, which almost mean starvation, despite bitter 
personal humiliation and persecution of every kind, the teaching profession of 
Poland as a whole may be said to have lost none of its dignity and to have 
proved itself worthy of its appointed task. The work it is carrying on cannot 
be fully shown or appreciated until the time when the present-day catacomb 
life of Poland can be openly described. 


+++ 


The tragic fate of teachers expelled from western and northern Poland 
requires a separate mention: they have not only lost their employment, but 
also most of their possessions, since they were, at best, permitted to take away 
only a couple of suitcases. Owing to the destruction of the school system in 
the central provinces, only a few of them found work there. The rest are 
unemployed, homeless wanderers. They can get no help from the strong 
Polish teachers’ unions, for these were at once dissolved and robbed of all 
their assets by the occupying authorities, as, of course, were all other associations. 

There is no question of training new teachers. Even colleges training 
candidates for the*posts of elementary school teachers were immediately closed. 
The second teaching examination, required of such teachers for obtaining 
permanence in the service, has been suspended. 

By contrast, in German schools unqualified persons from the Reich or from 
among the Volksdeutsche population may be employed (Wissenschaft und 
Unterricht, 1941, Nr. 1/2, p. 1). These must themselves endeavour to get the 
necessary training. ‘‘Lay (i.e., untrained) teachers must have successfully 
attended a training course for lay teachers at a German High School of Teach- 
ing.’? The commentary to this sentence illuminates the true state of things 
(Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 1941, Nr. 3, p. 39): 

Untrained German supplementary staff, hitherto employed in order to make good 


the lack of teachers, must, as far as possible, be replaced. Such experienced supplementary 
staff members may attend a training course for lay teachers on the usual conditions. 


Thus the Polish teaching profession has been virtually destroyed, in order 
that untrained persons may give German instruction to children allegedly 
German, but ignorant of their ‘‘mother tongue’’ and speaking Polish to each 
other in German schools. It is another detail in the caricature of a German 
school system which we see in Poland. 


* +7 


THE FATE OF YOUTH is pathetic. The classes over sixteen have been decimated 
by mass deportations to labour in Germany. Great numbers of young people 
have been arrested and put in concentration camps where the moral and material 
conditions are appalling, so that many die or return as physical wrecks. School 
youth is comparatively happier, but cannot follow a normal course of studies ; 
its mother tongue must be learnt without books : it may not study the literature, 
history or geography of its country or of other countries : it may not learn any 
modern language except the hated German tongue, nor may it become ac- 
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quainted with the ancient languages considered so dangerous to the Reich : 
it is permitted no amusements save the detested official ones. There is no 
possibility of any higher education in the direction it has chosen, and as for 
civic training that is, of course, quite out of the question. Let us add deplorable 
financial circumstances, hunger, poverty, the omnipresent, energetically propa- 
gated, inhuman anti-Jewish campaign and the morally destructive influence of 


a reign of terror, and we have a fair picture of the present-day environment 
of Polish youth. 


November, 1941. 


Chapter V 
UNIVERSITIES AND RESEARCH 
THE PAST ; 


"Vue first Polish scholars known to us pursued their studies at French and Italian universities; 
as an example we may name Master Vincent, author of a chronicle of Poland written in the 
early thirteenth century. At the university of Bologna there existed already in 1265 an 
organized Natio Polonica, consisting mostly of students of canon law. For the study of 
medicine the Poles favoured Montpellier, for that of philosophy and theology Paris, here, 
in 1204, Franco Polonus wrote a treatise on astronomical instruments. 

It was on Italian models that King Casimir the Great in 1364 founded his Studium Generale 
in Cracow, the first university to be established in Poland, and one that in all eastern Europe 
was second in antiquity only to that of Prague. It had, however, no theological faculty. A 
new foundation, possessing all four faculties, was created in 1400 by King Ladislas Jagietto. 
who organized it on the lines of the University of Paris ‘‘ which adorns and enlightens France, ’’ 
as the foundation charter said. Its first professors were masters of the Czech University of 
Prague, but a generation of Polish scholars arose very soon. Of 128 professors who lectured 
during the first thirty years of Cracow University’s existence eighty-nine were Polish, nineteen 
German and nine Czech. 

The development of the young Cracow University in the fifteenth century was splendid. 
Its professors of law and of theology took an eminent part in the debates of the Councils of 
Constance and of Basle. Opposing the annexationist policy of the Teutonic Order, its rector, 
Paul Wiodkowic, at Constance, propounded the then unusual thesis that it is not meet to 
convert the heathen to Christianity by force and compulsion. Mathematics and astronomy 
stood particularly high in Cracow. It was here that Nicolas Copernicus studied, with 
Wojciech (Adalbertus) of Brudzewo as his teacher, before going to Italy. His memorable 
discovery was made after his return to Poland. His devotion to the country is proved not 
only by his attitude in the war of 1520 against the Teutonic Order (he defended the castle of 
Allenstein), but also by his learned treatise, De Monete cudend@ ratione, in which he defended 
the interests of Poland against the knights of the Order, who filled neighbouring Polish pro- 
vinces with debased money. ; . : 

But others besides Poles came to study in Cracow—Lithuanians, Ruthenians, Hungarians, 
Germans and Czechs. There were even students from more distant countries, from Scandi- 
Navia, Switzerland, England and Spain, a fact which proves the wide renown acquired by the 
University. Towards the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century the 
influence of the Western Renaissance began to be felt. Ancient literature became an enthrall- 
ing study, and there were lectures on Roman and Greek poets. Interest in the classics grew 
even keener when the Italian humanist Philippo Buonaccorsi, known as Callimachus, rose 
to the position of teacher and adviser to young King John Olbracht. In 1518 a numerous 
group of Cracow poets celebrated the nuptials of King Sigismund I and the Italian princess 
Bona Sforza by compositions which left no doubt that the generation brought up by 
the university, was wholly in harmony with the new spirit of the time. 

Medizval tradition, however, waS soon victorious again, owing to the rise of German 
Protestantism. Fearing that Lutheran teachings might enter together with classical rhetorics 
and literature, the University excluded all new influences, an action which lowered its standard 
for : considerable period of time and drove many Polish students to journey in foreign 
countries. 
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During the sixteenth century journeys in search of learning took place generally. Polish 
youths made their way first and foremost to Italy, where they congregated mostly at the Uni- 
versities of Padua and Bologna. Second in popularity were the Swiss Universities of Basle, 
Geneva and Zurich, and in Germany Wittenberg, Leipzig, Heidelberg, Strasbourg and Ingol- 
stadt. Many studied at Krdélewiec (Kénigsberg), which, however, was not regarded as a 
foreign university, as it was situated in East Prussia, then a fief of Polish kings. This 
University developed its activities on the basis of a royal charter granted to it by the King 
of Poland. It was for some time a centre of Polish Protestant publishing activities. 

Studies abroad, an increase of prosperity, a parliamentary constitution, religious tolerance— 
all this contributed to a development of intellectual life in Poland, which found expression in 
free religious and political discussion and in the flourishing state of literature. Of the scholars 
of that period we may instance the eminent theologians John Laski (Johannes a Lasco) 
on the Protestant, Stanislas Hosius on the Catholic side, whose writings were read in all 
western Europe, and translated into many languages, including English; the distinguished 
philologist Andrew Patricius Nidecki; and those notable chroniclers Kromer and Stryjkowski 
(the latter being particularly important for students of the history of Russia). Andrew Frycz 
Modrzewski (A. Fricius Modrevius) must be ranked even higher. He was a political theorist 
who put forward the thesis, new at the time, that all men are equal before the law. His chief 
work, De Republica emendanda, published in Latin at Basle in 1554 and 1559, was translated 
into German and Spanish. 

Exact sciences and technical studies were also pursued in the sixteenth century, as witness 
the works of Joseph Strué (Struthius), an eminent medical man, on the pulse (Ars sphygmica), 
of Stanislas Grzepski (a treatise on geometry), of Olbrycht Strumienski on hydraulic engineering, 
of Michael Sedziw6j (Sendivogius), who was in his time a renowned alchemist, and is to-day 
considered one of the pioneers of inorganic chemistry. 

At the end of the sixteenth century Poland had already three schools of university grade, 
namely the Cracow University, Wilno Academy (since 1578) and the Zamoyski Academy 
(1595-1776, a short-lived foundation). During the next century the Academy at Lwow was 
added (1661). In the seventeenth century the influence of Polish culture and learning was 
markedly strong in the Ruthenian territories and the lands of Muscovy. But, in spite of 
such outwardly successful development, in spite of the publication of many Polish books 
on various learned subjects, in spite of the work of such scholars as (to name only one) Adam 
Kochanski, the mathematician, the seventeenth century in Poland witnessed a decided decline 
in the intellectual sphere, terminating in almost complete apathy at the beginning of the 
eighteenth. The causes are to be found in the devastating wars with Sweden, Muscovy and 
Turkey, which led to a decline in economic prosperity throughout the country, in the political 
decomposition of the gentry, and in the almost complete monopoly of education by the Jesuit 
orders, whose teachers had by this time lost their old inspired energy and had become 
servants of a fixed routine, utterly neglecting their educational duties, 

A new flowering took place in the second half of the eighteenth century, following the 
efforts of the eminent scholar and organizer, Stanislas Konarski, a student of the writings of 
John Locke and Charles Rollin. The whole period of ‘*Enlightenment’’ in Poland is in 
general one of intense French influence, reinforced here and there by English. A particularly 
important collective creation of this time was the Board of National Education (1773-95), 
a central State authority directing school matters, the first of its kind in Europe. After the 
abolition of the Jesuits, the Board undertook the supervision of all schools in Poland and 
introduced far-reaching scholastic reforms which included the Universities of Cracow and 
Wilno, and gave them a new organization, new funds and new professors. Outstanding 
among the new lecturers were John Sniadecki, a mathematician and philosopher, and Martin 
Poczobut, an astronomer. 

After the last partition of Poland (in 1795), the Board of National Education ceased to 
exist, but its enlightened ideas were not without influence on the scholastic reforms carried out 
by the young Tsar Alexander I, at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Whereas, in the 
provinces annexed by Austria and Prussia, schools were germanized, under Russian rule for 
a short time, they retained their Polish character, so that many Polish scholars gathered at 
the University of Wilno in the years 1803 to 1823, were able to enjoy relative liberty there. 
For instance, John Sniadecki migrated to Wilno from Cracow ; his brother Andrew, a notable 
student of natural history, chemistry and medicine, worked here ; Joachim Lelewel, the 
historian, began his fruitful and manifold activities at this University. 

The Poles missed no opportunity of organizing their schools and seats of learning anew. 
Under Prussian rule from 1795 to 1807, and then as capital of the Duchy created by Napoleon 
(1807-1815), Warsaw, with its Philomatic Society, was an important centre of intellectual life. 
The Society was presided over by Stanislas Staszic, noted as a political writer (though as 
geologist and mineralogist he also studied the structure of the Carpathian range). 

In the so-called Congress-Kingdom period (1815-31) the University of Warsaw was founded 
(1816-31), as well as the first Polish technical school of academic grade, which was well equipped 
and furnished. In the Republic of Cracow (1815-46) the restored Cracow University con- 
tinued its activities. In the second half of the nineteenth century there existed for a short 
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time (1862-69) in Warsaw a ‘* High School ’’ (Szkola Giéwna) comprising four university 
faculties, and an Institute of Polytechnics, Agriculture and Forestry was organized at Pulawy. 

From 1867 to 1918 there were two Polish universities in being under Austrian rule, those 
of Lwéw and Cracow, as well as a School of Engineering at Lwéw, and an Agricultural Aca- 
demy at Dublany. Apart from this, the local Philomatic Society of Cracow in 1873 gave rise 
to the Polish Academy of Sciences and Letters which in time became Poland’s supreme 
authority in the realm of learning. 

The short life of Polish universities and kindred institutions during the nineteenth century 
was due to the policy of the partitioning Powers, which closed them down nearly as often 
as they were opened. The Polish people had the greatest difficulty in fostering their culture 
and learning, but nevertheless their efforts in that direction were unceasing. 

In those unhappy times many Polish scholars went abroad. For example, after the crushing 
of the 1830-31 insurrection a number of Polish scientists strayed as far afield as South America, 
where their activities were most fruitful. The geologist and mineralogist, Ignacy Domeyko, 
rendered particularly great service to the Republic of Chile, where he became professor and 
rector of the University of Santiago. He made a geological and mineralogical survey of 
the country, founded its mining industry, created a network of meteorological stations, 
formed a museum of ethnography, and raised the general educational standard. The com- 
munications and the general science of Peru also owe a considerable debt to a whole group of 
Polish scholars and engineers, with Ernest Malinowski at their head. A number of Polish 
botanists studied the flora of Peru and Central America, and two of them concentrated on the 
natural history of Java. Poles were to be found in various posts in Russia, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany. Also, though in lesser numbers, in the United States and 
in England. Many Polish scholars, in fact, finding no possibilities of work in their oppressed 
country, had taken employment abroad. And it was precisely this fact that, after 1918, 
enabled the restored Polish Republic to prove to the world that the swift organization of 
numerous academic institutes and research laboratories was a matter well within its reach. 

The Germans of to-day try to persuade those who know no better that Poland’s civilization 
has always been wholly German. It is true that German influence in Poland has been con- 
siderable, particularly since the mass colonization of the thirteenth century, but despite the 
close neighbourhood of the two nations it has always affected mainly material civilization 
(and the language and vocabulary pertaining to that side of life), whereas the spiritual culture 
of the country was, up to the nineteenth century, open to far other influences : Czech in the 
tenth to fourteenth centuries, Italian in the fifteenth and sixteenth, French in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth. Only the wave of Lutheranism in the sixteenth century can be attributed to 
German influence. The German language struck Polish ears as ‘‘a gross speech,’’ to use 
the words of a sixteenth-century translator. It was not until the ’twenties of the nineteenth 
century that German influence became noticeable. Hegel’s philosophical system left con- 
siderable traces, and Polish philosophers of the idealist school owe it a not unimportant debt. 
In later years German universities held an increasing attraction for Polish students; not 
unnaturally, considering the magnificent development of German learning at the time, and 
the nearness of the two countries. Eminent Austrian and German philosophers, historians, 
Philologists, mathematicians and professors of natural history, had numbers of Polish students. 

The same was the case with notable French scholars. In Paris there existed not only a 
Polish Society for Literature and History, but also for a time a Polish Society of Exact Sciences, 
members of which studied pure and applied mathematics, publishing a chronicle of the Society 
and well over a score of handbooks. The Society also aimed at effecting a rapprochement 
between French and Polish men of science. English scientific and philosophical literature 
likewise exerted a profound influence on Polish thought. Darwin, Spencer and J. S. Mill 
Contributed to form the minds of the so-called Warsaw positivist school. 

Has Polish science, owing so much to foreign teachers, evinced any individual and creative 
activity in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries ?_ Has it made any contributions of value to 
the world’s store of learning ? A short list of Polish research workers may give the answer. 
It does not include Polish historians, students of Polish literature and art, of the Polish language, 
Of Polish law and economics, for, whatever the service they have rendered Poland, their names 
abroad are known only to a small band of specialists. For this reason our list consists mostly 
of representatives of the exact sciences and of technical studies. Names of professors still 


active at Polish universities in 1939 have not been included. 


H. ArctowskI, research in Polar countries. 

J. BAUDOUIN DE CourTENAY, philology. 

W. BECKER, botany. _ 

A. BRUCKNER, Slav philology. 

L. CrenkowskI, biology. ‘ 
M. Curte-SKLODOWSKA (Mme.), radiology. 

B. DysowskI, zoology, researches on Baikal fauna. 

K. EstreicHer, bibliography. 

K. GALEZOwSKI, ophthalmology. 

A. GAWRONSKI, Sanscrit studies. 
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E. GODLEWSKI, researches on plant physiology. 

F. Hoyer, histology. 

S. KOSTANECKI, chemistry. 

W. KuczyNskI, study of spiders. 

W. LUTOSLAWSKL, studies on the philosophy of Plato. 
B. MALINOWSKI, anthropology and sociology. 

M. NENCKI, physiological chemistry. 

K. OLSZEWSKI, chemistry. 

L. PETRAZYCKI, theory of law. 

M. RAciIBorsKI, botany, researches on Javan flora. 
J. ROSTAFINSKI, botany. 

J. ROZWADOWSKI, philology. 

M. SIEDLECKI, zoology. 

M. SMOLUCHOWSKI, physics. 

J. SZFOLCMAN, ornithology. 

Z. WROBLEWSKI, physics. 

T. ZIELINSKI, classical philology. 

R. ZUBER, geology. 


At the outbreak of the First World War in 1914 there existed in the territories which were 
afterwards to form the re-born Polish State, two Polish universities, those of Lwow and 
Cracow, and a School of Engineering at Lwow. In the year 1910-11 there were, at these three 
institutions, in all 10,029 students. There had also existed since 1881 a Veterinary College at 
Lwow and an Agricultural Academy at Dublany near that city. The Warsaw University and 
School of Engineering (Politechnika) were Russian, and boycotted by Polish students from 
1905. In the year 1910-11 they had in all 2,780 students, of whom 2,008 were Russians, some 
300 Poles, 300 Jews, and the rest of various nationalities. 

The Polish University and School of Engineering, organized in Warsaw in 1915-16, at 
first had 1,693 students. After the restoration of Polish independence in 1918, two new 
universities (Wilno and Poznan) and a Mining Academy (Cracow) arose within a short time. 
In 1921-22 the University of Poznan already counted 3,273 students, that of Wilno 1,729, the 
Mining Academy 173. A private Roman Catholic University was also founded. at Lublin. 
The course of agricultural studies initiated in Warsaw in 1905 (thanks to a certain measure of 
tolerance on the part of the Russian Government during the initial stages of the revolution) 
became the State School of Agriculture ; a similar course of commercial studies became a 
private School of Commerce ; in like manner the Warsaw Courses of Study (Warszawskie 
Towarzystwo Kursow Naukowych), whose activities had been carried on since 1906, grew into 
the private Free University of Warsaw. A Dentists’ College and a School of Fine Arts also 
arose in the capital (Cracow already possessed an Academy of Fine Arts). A number of 
lesser private schools rising above the level of secondary education were founded ; as, for 
instance, the Commercial Colleges of Poznan and Cracow, the School of Foreign Commerce 
at Lwow, the Schools of Political Science and Journalism in Warsaw. The number of students. 
increased rapidly and in 1933-34 attained. the figure of 49,600, was later reduced in conse- 
quence of the long-drawn-out economic crisis, and stabilized in 1937-38, at 48,000. The 
old universities in 1934-35 had : Cracow, 6,666 students, Lwéw, 6,048. The number inscribed. 
at the University of Warsaw in that year was 9,516, at the University of Poznan 5,176, at 
that of Wilno 3,570. The students of the Warsaw School of Engineering numbered 4,289, 
those of the similar school at Lwéw 2,559. The decrease in numbers after that year affected 
only the unversities proper, for students attending technical colleges continued to multiply 
(over 4,500 at the Warsaw School of Engineering, some 3,000 at that of Lwow). According 
to the budget estimates for 1939-40 the number of professorships and readerships at State 
schools of academic grade was 824 ; funds were provided for 1,636 lecturers, assistant lecturers 
and research fellows. Bic 

Polish colleges carried on their work with difficulty, owing to the severely limited financial. 
means of a, country devastated by war until the year 1920, and very meagrely succoured by 
the outside help, which was so plentifully accorded not only to ruined Belgium, but also to 
quite undamaged Germany. In spite of this a number of new modern buildings were erected 
to accommodate the increased flocks of students ; new, suitably equipped laboratories were 
created, such as the Institute for Experimental Physics of the University of Warsaw (in this 
one case with funds from the Rockefeller Foundation), and special institutes of the Warsaw 
School of Engineering, such as the Institute of Aero-dynamics, the Chemical Institute of 
Warsaw University, the great university buildings of Poznan, and many others at various 
centres, housing clinics, lecture-rooms, libraries, and so on. 

The standard was, in general, fairly high, with unavoidable: fluctuations as to branches and 
centres ; the degree of proficiency exacted from the students was fully equal to the average of 
most West European universities ; in some faculties it was even higher. In spite of serious 
handicaps, therefore, Poland’s academic schools fulfilled their task of supplying the country 
with properly trained specialists within a short space of time. 

It must be kept in mind that before the Great War of 1914 all brain-work in Government 
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employ (i.e., in the political executive, in the administration of justice, in the school system, 
etc.) was the privilege of Russians and Germans throughout the Polish provinces under their 
rule ; only Germans were admitted to engineering posts in the factories of Silesian, Poznanian 
and Polish Pomeranian industry. Yet Poland took over the administration in offices and 
factories without foreign help. 

During the first period following the restoration of political independence, the teaching 
staff of the university-grade schools had to devote a very great amount of energy and time to: 
didactic work, and even more to organisation, chiefly because, owing to lack of financial. 
means, the proportion of students to lecturers was, in Poland, far above the world average. 
Despite this, the number of treatises and papers published in Polish and foreign journals. 
steadily increased. Polish scholars took part in international meetings, they organized con- 
gresses in Poland. In such congresses representatives of German learning also took part, 
and some of them later made use, to the detriment of their hosts, of contacts then made and 
knowledge there acquired. 

The universities were not alone in forming centres of study in Poland. There were also. 
numerous scientific associations, with well-equipped research laboratories of their own. 
Not counting sections and local branches, there existed over five hundred independent societies. 
and institutions devoted to learning and research. According to their nature they may be 
grouped under several headings. 

First, we have four societies with limited membership acquired exclusively by election. 
These were: (1) The Polish Academy of Science and Letters at Cracow, Poland’s supreme 
authority on matters of learning, and its representative in such matters abroad, existing since 
1873; (2) the Warsaw Society of Science and Letters, founded in 1907, at a time of relaxed 
severity on the part of the Russian authorities after the revolution of 1905, inheritor of the 
traditions of the previous Philomatic Society (1800-31) dissolved by the Russians; (3) the 
Lwow Society of Sciences and Letters ; (4) the Academy of Technical Sciences, organized 
after the restoration of independence. 


Next come learned associations of a general nature which accepted members by inscrir tion. 
The most important were the Copernicus Natural History Society at Lwow, the Philomatic 
Society of Poznan, founded in 1857 (but denied the privileges of a scientific association by the 
German Government), the Philomatic Society of Wilno (founded in 1907, like that of Warsaw). 
Associations of this kind were of particular value to the intellectual life of the country in those 
towns which possessed no university—for example, the Silesian Institute of Katowice, the 
Baltic Institute at Gdynia, the Copernicus Society of Sciences and Letters at Torun, and others 
(at Plock, Wioclawek, Przemysl, and so on.). 

Under the third heading are to be found the associations of workers in some particular 
branch of learning ; such as societies of mathematicians, physicists, chemists, geologists, 
geographers, botanists, zoologists, anthropologists, archzologists, historians, historians of 
art, philologists, jurists, economists, sociologists, psychologists, students of philosophy, 
pedagogues, theologians, medical men, agriculturists, specialists in garden lore, forestry, 
various branches of technology and so on. The majority of these associations published 
special periodicals which printed scientific memoranda ; some of them issued publications 
not only in Polish, but also in the languages of the international congresses. 

Fourthly, there were the special institutes devoted exclusively to research in some Strictly 
defined branch of learning: the State Institute of Geology, the Chemical Research Institute, 
the Nencki Institute (for certain aspects of biology), the Magnetic Observatory, the Institute 
for Agricultural Research at Pulawy, the Museum of Industry and Agriculture, the State 
Institute of Hygiene, the State Institute of Meteorology, the Radium Institute, and many other 
lesser ones. 

_ Fifthly, there were the institutions created for the purpose of fostering research and learning ; 
In the first place, the Mianowski Foundation in Warsaw, with its fine record of work under 
Russian rule, and the Ossolinski Institute of Lwéw. 

These institutions were mostly already in existence before the restoration of Poland’s 
Political independence, and they flourished, thanks to the generosity of Poles at home and 
abroad. As a result of the first World War they suffered considerable losses, which were due 
In the first place to the depreciation of money, though some of them also suffered through being 
Cut off from former sources of revenue (for instance, the Mianowski Foundation had had a 
Share in the oil-wells of the Caucasus). It was therefore necessary to build up their funds 
anew, though the financial resources of a people impoverished by six years of war were naturally 
very slender. Nor could the State supply all needs from its comparatively modest budget, 
although it took considerable pains and even created a special Fund for National Culture. 

Lastly, there were 2 number of smaller associations of local importance. 


Though thus carrying on their work in difficult and far from prosperous conditions, 
Poland’s learned societies contrived to publish (according to data for 1937) some 440 
Periodicals, part of them strictly scientific, others destined for the general reader ; publications 
ceyoted to practical problems of agriculture, industry, technology, etc., are not included in 

Is count. 
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THE PRESENT 


HOSTILITIES in September 1939 caused no immediate damage to any colleges 
or Jearned institutions outside Warsaw, but in the capital these suffered heavily. 
BUILDINGS untouched by bomb, shell or fire were exceedingly few. 

The UNIVERSITY OF WARSAW was damaged most seriously of all. Of its main 
group of buildings four were completely and a fifth in great part destroyed by 
fire. The rest, standing in various parts of the town, nearly all suffered damage 
of varying gravity. Thirty-two university institutes were entirely destroyed, so 
were the six institutes of the Mathematico-Physical Faculty, nine belonging to 
the Faculty of Arts, seven to the Faculty of Law, four belonging to that of 
Medicine (two of them clinics), three to the Pharmaceutical Faculty, three 
(including a clinic) to the Veterinary Faculty. Some of them had been very 
well equipped. For instance, the library of the department of classical philogy 
had included the valuable collection of books of the eminent scholar T. Zielinski. 
The fire which consumed the buildings of the Mathematico-Physical Faculty 
caused the loss of the largest mineralogical collection in Poland, also that of the 
geological collections first instituted at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
including the renowned Pusch-Korenski collection of 1820-30, which was of 
the greatest historical importance, the largest collection of Jura fossils in 
Europe, a valuable palaeontological collection brought from Bolivia by 
oe and many others, some of which had not yet been exhaustively 
studied. 

Many lecture-rooms, as well as university offices with all their registers and 
files, fell a prey to flames. 

Even in those buildings only partly destroyed, many institutes suffered con- 
siderable loss, as, for instance, the Institute of Animal Physiology, as well as 
those of Comparative Anatomy and of Cytology, all of which lost their entire 
equipment and very valuable collections. The Museum of Zoology, the 
Botanical Gardens and the Pharmaceutical Plantations likewise suffered 
enormous losses. 

The buildings of the WARSAW SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING were under fire from 
September 8th up to the cessation of hostilities, and in addition they were hit 
on September 24th and 25th by some 10 explosive bombs and very many 
incendiaries. The building of the Chemical Faculty was in great part destroyed, 
and scarcely any property owned by the institutes of Organic Dyes, Inorganic 
Chemistry, Chemistry, and the faculty library was saved. The remainder 
suffered grave losses. Flames consumed the whole of the Laboratory for the 
Study of Resistance of Materials, one of the richest and best equipped in the 
Academy ; the Metallurgical Institute with its numerous delicate instruments 
met a like fate. Other parts of the Academy showed extensive damage of a 
lesser nature to furnishings, fittings, roofs, walls, and so on. 

Very severe loss was inflicted on the building of the Free POLISH UNIversity : 
one wing was almost wholly burnt down, while the central part and the other 
wing were very Seriously injured by fire ; great damage was done to the library 
and to the natural history laboratories. 

All the clinics and laboratories of the ACADEMY OF STOMATOLOGY, situated 
in three different quarters of the town, fell a prey to flames, and only a very 
slender portion of their equipment was saved. 

The losses of the PRINCIPAL SCHOOL OF RURAL ECONOMY were in comparison 
relatively light. 

Both buildings of the WARSAW SOcIETY OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS were dam- 
aged, considerable loss being inflicted on its library and on the biological 
laboratories of the Nencki Institute. 

In the course of the siege the State INSTITUTE OF GEOLOGY was hit by five 
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Ruins of the late XVII1th century Protestant Church, Warsaw. 





St. Anne’s Church Warsaw, after German bombardment, September 1939. 


(a) Interior of the XIVth century Cistercian Cathedral at Pelplin, stripped bare by the Germans in the winter of 1939-1940, 
b) Cracow University in days of peace. 








The High School in Przemysl, once attended by Polish children, since 1939 used for German 
children only. 
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Warsaw University as it used to be. 





The main building of Warsaw University after September 1939, 
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Corazzi’s beautiful empire building, Leszczynski House, Warsaw, former home of the Ministry 
of Finance. 
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Ruins of Leszczyriski House, after the bombardment of September 1939, 
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Reading room of the ‘‘ Staatsbibliothek ’’ in Cracow, Polish books grouped under the all- 
embracing label ‘* Ostfragen ’’ (Eastern Problems). 


[** Das Generalgouvernement,’”’ Jahrgang I, Vols, 7/8, 1941] 
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ORIG, PERG, AUS DEM HAUPTARCHIV IN WARSCHAU: JETZT IM UCT, KONIGSBERG 
A document removed from the Archives in Warsaw and taken, as the caption of this photograph 
states, to KGnigsberg. 
(** Die Burg,’ Jahrgang IH, Vol. 1, 1941] 
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The National Museum in Cracow, founded in 1879, and used by the Germans for temporary 


exhibitions. 
[** Das Generalgouvernement,’” Jahrgang I, Vol. 7/8, 1941)) 


The same room in the National Museum before its original contents were looted. 
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Scholars in uniform. German professors and experts discussing ‘‘ progress ’’? with Governor 


Frank in the Royal Castle at Cracow. 
(** Das Generalgouvernement,”’ Jahrgang 1, Vol. 15, 1941] 
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Governor Frank inspects an exhibition in Cracow, arranged to “* prove *’ that Poles are 
intruders in ancient German settlements on the Vistula. 
| Same source as above | 
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shells, an explosive bomb, and close on a score of incendiaries. The fires 
were successfully dealt with at once, but the main building and the neighbouring 
dwelling-houses suffered serious damage from the artillery projectiles and the 
explosives. 

Apart from this, the PoLIsH CHEMISTRY ASSOCIATION lost its entire library, 
and losses of some importance were suffered by the STATE FORESTRY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, the STATE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE, the STATE MUSEUM OF ZOOLOGY, 
the INSTITUTE OF TELECOMMUNICATION, and the ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


++ + 


There were also grievous personal LOSSES IN THE RANKS OF UNIVER- 
SITY MEN. The following lost their lives as a direct result of hostilities : 
J. Birxenmagser, professor of Lublin University. 
S. DOBINSKI, lecturer of Poznan University. 
J. GOLABEK, lecturer of Warsaw University. 
M. KONoPACKI, professor of Warsaw University. 
K. LUTOSTANSKI, honorary professor of Warsaw University. 
J. MORAWSKI], professor of Poznan University. 
A. OssowskI, professor of Warsaw University. 
O. SOsNOWSKI, professor of the Warsaw School of Engineering. 
M. WASILEWSKI, research fellow of Warsaw University. «+ 


++ + 


The first months of the German occupation sufficed to make clear the Nazi 
authorities’ aims regarding UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS AND SCIENCE in 
Poland. These are no less than the complete extinction of all thought and 
traditions of civilization among the Polish people. With few exceptions, the 
activities of the authorities themselves and of their individual representatives 
are not based on the concepts and principles accepted by all civilized humanity. 
No account whatever has been taken of the rules of international law produced 
by the strivings of many generations and the collaboration of all the peoples, 
nor, indeed, of any law at all. The course of proceedings has always been 
decided exclusively from the point of view of German interests, which are 
regarded as supreme, justifying anything and everything. German interests 
thus considered led to the conclusion that the Poles should be deprived of all 
intellectual forces and all ambitions in the realm of culture, and be reduced to 
the réle of hewers of wood and drawers of water for an industria] and agricul- 
tural market ruled in every respect by Germans. To destroy Polish seats of 
learning, to decimate Polish scholars and to break their spirit, to make college 
training unattainable for Polish youth—these were the points of a programme 
which resulted logically from the acceptance of that fundamental postulate. 

It is necessary to stress the significance of the word ‘‘programme,’’ for the 
German attitude towards the world of learning in Poland, and towards Polish 
University schools, has been so unequivocal, and so uniform from the first 
moment of occupation of the country’s university towns, that it cannot be 
ascribed to any reaction evoked by war conditions, but must be recognized as 
the result of a detailed and carefully prepared plan of action. Hints concerning 
this plan might have been gleaned in university circles as far back as September 
1939, from occasional disconnected utterances of individual German personages. 
And not only that: even before the war similar opinions might be heard from 
Some German members of international congresses in their rare moments of 
Sincerity. But their confidences, no less than the later vague foreshadowings, 
seemed so far from all contemporary ideas that they were treated either as 
Jests, or as absurd ravings. The monstrous accomplishment by far exceeds 
any possible expectations. 

The heirs of Germany’s great tradition of learning selected the most effective 
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method for the fulfilment of their purpose. Destroyed instruments can be 
replaced by new ones, demolished buildings can be re-erected after a time. 
Only expense and effort are involved. Human losses, however, cannot be made 
good so easily. A confluence of favourable conditions is needed to gather 
together a company of scholars—a conscious and wise “* science policy,’’ an 
atmosphere in which the natural selection of talents can come into play, and, 
most of all, a certain length of time. No material sacrifice can compensate for 
the lack of these. Fully understanding such truths, the German authorities 
first and foremost set about crushing the human factor in Poland’s world of 
learning. 

Various methods were employed, the harrying of whole groups being the 
most important. The worst instances occurred at Poznan and Cracow. 

As early as the middle of September 1939 two professors of POZNAN UNIVER- 
siry who approached the German authorities on its business were arrested on 
the spot ; a number of others were taken as hostages. The main university 
building and the Collegium Medicum were occupied by police headquarters, 
the numerous institutes on the premises being simply put out of existence. 
Somewhat later the seat of the university authorities, the Collegium Minus and 
the newly erected large building of the Collegium Chemicum, were also occupied. 

Deliberate persecution began in the second half of October. University 
professors were arrested in accordance with a list which had been compiled 
without any visible guiding thought. In lieu of men who were found to be 
absent from Poznan, professors accidentally met in the streets were seized, in 
order to complete the number of arrests planned. Some of them were released 
after imprisonment of varying duration ; others died, among the latter being 
S. Kalandyk, dean of the Medical Faculty ; E. Klich, professor of the Polish 
language ; R. Paczkowski, lecturer in law ; and S. Pawlowski, professor of 
geography. 

In the first days of November mass ejection of Poles from their homes began 
at Poznan. University professors were among those thus treated. Police 
appeared at their houses with orders for the entire family, including sick persons 
and small children, to leave the flat or house within ten to thirty minutes, taking 
only hand-luggage. They were shut up in barracks in Glowna Street and kept 
there until November 30th, 1939, inadequately fed, suffering from cold, and 
sleeping on concrete floors barely covered with straw. On the night of November 
30th, eighteen professors and their families were deported, together with other 
Poles. They were carted about for three and a half days in sealed goods trucks 
from Poznan to Warsaw, Lublin, Czestochowa and Kielce, until at last, starved 
and exhausted, they were ordered to leave the train at Ostrowiec in the voivod- 
ship of Kielce. Shortly afterwards Michael Sobeski, professor of philosophy, 
and the mother of another deported professor, died at this place. One of the 
professors contracted pneumonia and was ill for many weeks. 

By degrees all the professors were deported from Poznan with the exception 
of one, a certain professor of the history of music, who turned Volksdeutsch 
and now collaborates with the Germans. The whole teaching staff of Poznan 
University was thus literally driven out. These men, mostly no longer young, 
are dispersed throughout the territory of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ torn 
away from their environment and places of work, deprived of their possessions, 
their private libraries confiscated. Being burdened with families, not fitted for 
physical labour, with no aptitude for trade, they lose their strength and waste away 
in destitution, sometimes lacking even the most necessary articles of clothing. 

In Cracow the entry of German troops was not at first marked by hostile 
action against the academic schools. During October nearly all the university 
institutes were visited either by individual representatives of the army, or by 
the police. They were always courteous, and made enquiries touching the 
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university, its arrangements and its professors ; sometimes they wished to 
borrow books. Since there were no decrees expressly forbidding the university 
to carry on its activities, and since the German military command had called 
on everybody to take up normal work, the university authorities decided to 
begin the term on November 6th, 1939. The rector discussed this with the 
new German mayor, Zérner, and with the Governor-General’s delegates for 
matters of education and learning, who had visited him and had mentioned 
their intention of keeping Cracow University in existence ; and in view of the 
aforementioned call of the military authorities he did not consider it necessary 
to apply for permission to the Governor-General in person. 

The usual inauguration service was held at St. Anne’s Church on November 
4th, 1939. The number of students was small ; entries were to be accepted 
according to ordinary procedure. 

Before the inauguration the rector received a proposal from the Gestapo, 
Suggesting that Obersturmbannfiihrer Meyer should on November 6th, 1939, 
give a lecture on ‘‘The Attitude of the German Authorities towards Science 
and Teaching’’ for the entire professorial staff of Cracow University. It 
was Stressed that the authorities greatly desired to see all professors, readers, 
and lecturers attend. The conversations on this subject were conducted so 
amiably that the rector and deans were deceived. The rector issued a circular 
inviting attendance at Meyer’s lecture on November 6th, 1939, at midday in 
the Copernicus Hall, and stressed the necessity for all invited persons to be 
present. Some three hundred came, ranging from the oldest to the youngest, 
including all the professors and lecturers of the Mining Academy, who had 
been holding a meeting in the building at eleven. Shortly before noon the 
Police took possession and checked the identity of those arriving. At noon the 
Obersturmbannfiihrer declared to a packed room that Cracow University had 
been a centre of anti-German activity in Poland; more particularly the 
inauguration of the school year, without application and without permission, 
was considered by the Germans as a hostile act, consequently all present would 
be arrested. Women were ordered to leave the hall, the men were led out— 
Singly, in an incredibly brutal manner. They were herded into motor lorries 
With pushings and blows, taken to the military prison in Montelupi Street, 
and detained there for twnty-four hours without food and in over-crowded 
Cells. 

On November 7th before midday they were al! transferred to the barracks of 
the 20th Regiment in Wroclawska Street, which had been turned into a camp 
for prisoners-of-war. Here they were guarded by soldiers, and, thanks to the 
Tules of such camps, they were enabled to walk freely about the building, 
Visit each other and talk. Permission was also given for their families to see 
them and bring food and warm clothing. Over a score were set free at this 
Stage ; that is to say, all those who declared themselves to be of Ukrainian 
nationality, all foreign citizens and two specialists: J. Olbrycht, professor of 
forensic medicine, and J. Kostrzewski, lecturer on infectious diseases. These 
two were ordered to hold themselves at the disposal of the authorities. Others 
released included several persons seriously ill, the professor of German, A. 

leczkowski, and Professor F. Zoll, corresponding member of the Academy 
of German Law. i 

After three days at the barracks, the remaining 185 persons were taken in 
lorries to the railway station. Their train was drawn up at a siding, so that the 
Prisoners, regardless of age, were forced to climb up the high steps of the 
Coaches. In the train they were told that Breslau lay at the end of their journey. 
On arrival, they were placed in three different prisons, some singly in small 
cells, others in larger ones by groups. There they remained for some three 
weeks, when two more were released—i.e., Professor J. Dabrowski, a historian, 
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member of the Hungarian Academy of Science and Letters, and Z. Sarna, 
titular professor of ius gentium, whose wife is by birth Hungarian. Owing to 
the friendly attitude of the prison warders, the prisoners were able to send 
news to their families and to hold secret communication with each other during 
walks in the prison yard. The walk itself consisted of running round in a 
. circle in single file. The older men, whose hearts did not allow them to keep 
up the pace, were formed into a smaller circle with a slower movement. Inability 
to carry out commands brought coarse insults and scoldings. 

After close on three weeks” detention at Breslau the prisoners were taken by 
train to the concentration camp at Sachsenhausen, near Oranienburg, in the 
neighbourhood of Berlin. At the end of a journey of twenty-four hours they 
were marshalled in rows of three and marched under guard to the camp, carry- 
ing their luggage. Their reception at the camp took place in a vast courtyard, 
where they were kept standing, with their luggage at their feet, for an hour and 
a half under torrents of icy rain. Throughout this time they had to suffer the 
ironic questions, the jests and mockeries of the camp warders, even blows. 
When they were at last allowed to enter the camp administration office, they had 
to listen to an exhortation by the commandant, and were then handed the 
camp rules. Their personal property—watches, note-cases and suchlike—was 
taken from them, their hair was cut and shaved, they were dressed in prison 
clothes, to which were added torn and patched army tunics decorated with the 
red triangles denoting a political transgressor. On meeting a warder every 
prisoner was bound to stand to attention and take off his cap. Failure to 
comply with this order was punished by blows in the face. 

The prisoners’ days began with a cold shower-bath at half-past five in the 
morning. The barracks were not heated, and their temperature was no higher 
than that of the open air. Breakfast usually consisted of a so-called flour-soup, 
and a piece of bread, if one had saved it from the preceding day. Breakfast 
and cleaning were followed by roll-cail. Normally there were three of these 
each day, lasting on an average thirty minutes each. On these occasions the 
prisoners were beaten by the warders for the slightest fault—even for in- 
accurate lining-up. Some prisoners were beaten systematically. The sick 
and feeble who had not strength enough to drag themselves to roll-calls were 
carried by their fellow-prisoners and laid on the ground. If anyone was 
missing, all the rest were kept standing until he was found. Thus Professor 
K. Kostanecki, late President of the Polish Academy of Science and Letters, 
was Once unable to come to the roll-call, being seriously ill ; he was carried 
thither by his colleagues and laid on the snow. Next day, on Christmas Eve, 
1939—he died in hospital.* 

Lunch at midday used to consist of a soup whose nourishing values were but 
slight. For supper there was black barley-coffee and bread, with occasionally 
a small piece of margarine added, or a little white cheese mixed with flour. 
The caloric value of this diet has been assessed by medical men as equal to 40 
to 60 per cent. of what is needed by a man.doing no work. 

The Cracow professors were not put to hard physical labour, but they were 
subjected to petty persecutions during the whole time of their imprisonment 
in the camp. 

In such conditions, three members of the staff of the Mining Academy, and 
ten of Cracow University, died at Sachsenhausen. They were: 


S. BEDNARSKI, lecturer in Russian. 
I. CHRZANOwSKI, honorary professor of Polish literature. 


* The nature of medical aid in the Oranienburg camp may be gathered from the fact that the hospital possessed 
scarcely anything beyond tincture of iodine, and that a temperature of 38°C.—i.e., 100.4°F.—was not considered 
sufficient reason for an examination. As for the treatment, it is well illustrated by the case of a sick man who, in 
consequence of his illness had dirtied the sheet of his bed. He was first beaten, then forced to rise and wash the 
sheet. Later he died. 
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S. EsTREICHER, professor of comparative legal studies. 

T. GarsowskI, professor of philosophy. 

A. Hoporski, professor of mathematics at the Mining Academy. 
K. KostraAneckI, honorary professor of descriptive anatomy. 

A. MEYER, lecturer on mining laws. 

F. RocoziXskt, professor of animal physiology at the Faculty of Agriculture. 
M. ROZANSKI, professor of agricultural engineering. 

J. SMOLENSKI, professor of geography. 

M. SIEDLECKI, professor of zoology. 

L. STERNBACH, honorary professor of classical philogy. 

W. TAKLINSKI. professor of mechanics at the Mining Academy. 


On February 8th, 1940, 102 of the prisoners (i.e., all those aged over forty) 
were released. They returned to Cracow exhausted and ill, suffering from 
ate frostbite sores, some still bearing traces of beatings. Four of them shortly 

ied : 
S. KonAczkowskI, professor of Polish literature. 
J. NOWAK, professor of geology. 
A. WILK, research fellow of the Astronomical Observatory. 
J. WLODEK, professor of plant culture. 


At the end of February 1940 nearly all the younger prisoners from Cracow 
University were sent to work at Dachau, where they felt much better than 
at Sachsenhausen, having less persecution to endure. Only nine remained 
at Sachsenhausen, including six older men and two priests. They were released 
in the course of the years 1940 and 1941, singly, or by twos and threes, the 
last of the older men returning in November 1940. Of the younger group, 
One, W. Ormicki, lecturer on geography, did not return until the autumn of 
1941, and died soon afterwards ; one is still missing. 

On their return to Cracow all were put under an obligation to report to the 
Police once a week. Not until the middle of 1941 was this order rescinded. 

A fresh act of persecution was committed at Lwéw, where, shortly after 
the taking of the town on July 4th, 1941, seventeen professors, belonging 
Mainly to the faculty of medicine, and to the School of Engineering, were 
arrested. At their head was Professor K. Bartel, many times Prime Minister 
Of Poland. He was shot; no reliable news is hitherto available concerning 
the others, except this, that they are not in any prison in ‘‘Generalgouverne- 
ment’’ territory, nor in the concentration camp at Oswie¢cim, a state of things 
Which justifies the gravest fears for their fate. 

Besides such acts of terrorism against whole groups, individual prisoners 
have also been seized from all university circles. The arrests were often 
Carried out with great brutality, being accompanied by kicks, blows in the 
ace, and suchlike. The results of detention in prison or concentration camp 
Varied considerably. It sometimes occurred that after months of imprison- 
Ment an arrested person was set free without having been questioned at all. 
But the conditions of prison life left unmistakable traces and even resulted in 
loss of life itself. Irene Maternowska, professor of the Warsaw Veterinary 
Faculty, died on June 4th, 1941, in the so-called Pawiak prison of Warsaw ; 
K. Krzeczkowski, professor of the Warsaw School of Commerce, died within 
a short time of being released from prison. 

Sometimes prison led to execution. Such was the death in Warsaw in March 
1941 of S. Kopeé, professor of biology (shot with his son), and of K. Zakrzéwski 
Professor of Byzantine history. 

_ Many of those arrested were sent to concentration camps after being detained 
iN prison for some time. Cases of this kind are still occurring up to the time 
Of writing. The conditions of life at these camps are sufficiently well known. 

ey have brought about the death within a very short time of those, even 
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among younger men, whose powers of resistance were inadequate. Thus we 
have to record the death of the Rev. Edmund Bursche, late dean of the faculty 
of Protestant Theology in Warsaw, in July 1940, at Mauthausen ; that of 
Dr. Alexander Rajchman, lecturer of Warsaw University, at Oranienburg, 
in 1941 ; the decease at OsSwi¢cim of : 

W. BRONIKOWSKI, assistant lecturer of the Warsaw Principal School of Rural Economy (1940). 
A. HEYDEL, professor of Cracow University (1941). 

S. JACHIMOWSKI, deputy professor at the Warsaw Principal School of Rural Economy (1940). 
M. OrZECKI, professor of the Polish Free University (1941). } 

J. SIEMIENSKI, professor of the Cracow University (1941). 

W. SOSNOWSKI, assistant lecturer of the Warsaw School of Engineering (1940). 

W. STANISZKIs, professor of the Warsaw Principal School of Rural Economy (1941). 

L. B. SwierskI, research professor of Warsaw University. 


These lists are certainly not exhaustive, for the fate of many imprisoned 
scholars is as yet unknown, and it is difficult under present conditions to obtain 
reliable information. 

Other persecutions were not so shocking, but they were numerous and varied. 

Often they took the form of ejection from dwelling-places. We have already 
described the brutal manner in which the professors, readers, and lecturers of 
Poznan University were treated on this occasion. The staff of learned institu- 
tions at Torun and Gdynia were similarly removed from their homes without 
any reason given, and were likewise compelled to leave behind all household 
goods, clothing, books, and even research material collected as a basis for work. 
Only one suitcase and twenty zlotys were allowed. After travelling for many 
days in sealed goods trucks the deportees were turned out of the train at remote 
places and left to their fate. The professors of Cracow University and 
their families were also ejected within a space of two hours from their homes in 
the building of their own co-operative society. They found it possible, how- 
ever, to save at least part of their possessions, and were permitted to remain in 
oie Relatives and acquaintances had to offer them a roof over their 
heads. 

As we have already shown, in Warsaw the majority of institutions for research 
and study were wholly or partly destroyed as a consequence of military opera- 
tions. In Cracow and Poznan they had remained undamaged, and even in 
the capital a certain proportion of them might have continued successfully to 
serve their purpose after suitable repairs, and with the necessary care given to 
their equipment. But, shortly after the entry of the German troops into these 
towns, the occupying authorities converted college buildings to their own 
use, Without any regard for the interests of the institutions affected, or for the 
value of the equipment from the point of view of science. This matter will be 
presented in greater detail at a further stage. It is mentioned here merely as 
one of the conditions ruling the life of Poland’s scholars, who have thus been 
cut off from their normal places of work. 

In Cracow the German authorities saw fit to consider the arrest of the univer- 
sity’s teaching staff as signifying the abolition of the university itself and the 
dismissal of all its employees. On that same day of November 6th, 1939, the 
Gestapo closed and sealed up the majority of University Institutes and depart- 
ments in buildings till then unoccupied by the invaders. Before the end of the 
month a German administrative official was put in charge of the buildings. 
In Warsaw, institutes and laboratories which had escaped both destruction and 
occupation by the Germans were, in February 1940, closed, and in part sealed, 
by the Abwicklungstelle fiir das polnische Kultusministerium (Office for Liquidat- 
ing the Affairs of the Polish Ministry of Education). Access to them was 
allowed only on the strength of an individual and personal permit, issued by 
the Abwicklungstelle, but never granted for purposes of work. Clinics, alone, 
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were permitted to continue their bare, therapeutic activities. For Polish 
scholars the blow was the more severe, as fires, shellings, deportations and 
ejections from homes had consumed most of their private possessions, and 
robbed them of their everyday means of work. 

In May 1940 the authorities permitted the utilization of certain laboratories 
for practical purposes connected with the current needs of industry. 
Strenuous efforts on the part of the directing professors resulted in the opening 
of eleven laboratories at the Warsaw School of Engineering, five at Warsaw 
University, and two at the Cracow Mining Academy. It is a fundamental 
condition of the leave thus granted by the Abwicklungstelle (as explicitly stated in 
the official document in question), that any work carried on in these laboratories 
should be wholly of a practical nature, and that no ‘‘teaching*or research 
activities’? should be permitted. Nor may anyone (also according to the 
terms of the said document) have access to the laboratories for purposes of 
instruction. 

The remaining vestiges of college organization were categorically ended by 
a decree of the Abwicklungstelle, dated September 14th, 1940, which formally 
declared that all university-grade schools had been closed at the end of Sep- 
tember 1939, that the use of rectorial and diaconal titles is forbidden, that the 
connection between professors and their former laboratories and institutes has 
ceased, although in certain cases they may be granted access on the strength of 
individual and personal permits. Such was the formal termination of a twelve- 
months’ interval of undefined legal status. By this decree the complete abolition 
of university schools in Poland was announced, and the removal of Polish 
scholars from their places of work definitely sanctioned. 

This state of things is not only in accordance with the ideas of Nazi political 
circles, but also with opinions shared by a proportion (at present impossible 
to determine how many) of German scholars, as witness words pronounced 
by some of them. A certain man of science from Berlin, for instance, nomi- 
nated to a chair at the German University in Poznan, while directing the 
looting of scientific instruments in Warsaw (a question to which we shall return 
later), said to his Polish colleague, whose laboratory he was ruining: “*Don’t 
you delude yourself by thinking you will ever take up scientific work again ; 
there’s a definite end to that.”’ 

In order to restrict the possibilities of study and research still further, access 
was next denied to all the existing libraries, whether of general or special 
character, whether belonging to the State, to municipalities or to public institu- 
tions, to private persons, scientific or professional associations, with the sole 
exception of the Warsaw Municipal Public Library, the use of which has been 
hedged about with numerous restrictions. 

The publication of all Polish scientific periodicals has been forbidden. One 
by one the exchange copies of the scientific Press abroad ceased to come in, 
thus further isolating Polish scholars and cutting them off from any possibility 
of even fragmentary work in their own subjects. 

Despite the partial destruction of their premises and equipment, Poland’s 
numerous learned associations could still have served as centres of intellectual 
interests, of research or teaching. This was not permitted. At first they were 
Oppressed, molested, closed down one by one ; then, on July 23rd, 1940, they 
Were all declared dissolved and ordered to register their assets, which are, of 
course, subject to confiscation. It is not known up to now what form this 
liquidation will assume. 

Foundations and institutions devoted to the fostering of learning have 
Suffered a similar fate. The foundations cannot carry on their activities, 
their assets have been frozen, and the administration of the ‘‘Generalgouverne- 
ment’’ has yet to take a decision concerning their further disposal ; agricultural 
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property was immediately taken over by the Germans without any regard to 
the legal aspects of the matter (according to the Hague Convention, foundations 
possessing a legal status of their own, independent of Government organization, 
are entitled to protection). Consequently, Polish scholars can expect no help 
from this quarter, at a time when they need it so greatly. 

Thus, to the impossibility of carrying on their proper work, and to the 
nervous tension caused by continual acts of terrorism, is added the wearying 
care for daily material needs. It is rendered more acute by the fact that Polish 
men of science are mostly possessed only of modest means and live mainly on 
the current proceeds of their labour. Decrees of generat import issued by the 
Germans have deprived them all of their means of support. Only those 
already pensioned receive certain stipends (if they are ‘‘Aryans’’). Paid work 
is very hard to get in a labour market restricted by war conditions, and where 
the qualifications of a man of science are a bar to employment in all occupations 
controlled by the occupying authorities. 

The schools, greatly reduced in number and size, face a glut of candidates 
for teaching posts, caused both by the abolition of all non-trade secondary 
schools and by the necessity of providing at least partial employment for the 
thousands of teachers, brutally deported from territory “‘incorporated in the 
Reich,’’ who have been stranded without any means of support in the *‘ General- 
gouvernement. ’”’ 

Another possibility of earning a living by work useful to the community has 
been precluded by a ban on all teaching (even of individual pupils) of a higher 
standard, and all dissemination of science by special courses, lectures, and so 
on. The publication of university manuals of science, monographs and popular 
works on scientific subjects has also been forbidden. All this, it seems, was 
**contrary to German interests.”’ 

The closing down of professional associations, such as the Union of Professors 
and Lecturers of University Schools, the Association of University Assistants, 
the Society of Secondary and University School Teachers (their funds also 
being confiscated), put out of action institutions which might have organized 
some form of mutual help, such as employment agencies, supplementary 
feeding, and so on. 

It must be added here that all private accounts in savings banks and others 
were frozen immediately after the entry of the Germans, and only fractions of 
the sums deposited are paid out at stated times. They bear no relation what- 
ever to the cost of living ; only in rare and exceptional cases is it possible to 
obtain permission from the German Board of Control for slightly larger pay- 
ments. Scholars therefore find themselves faced by the necessity for selling 
their last remaining possessions in order to have some means of subsistence, 
or else of undertaking work which has nothing in common with their qualifi- 
cations and expert knowledge ; such as teaching languages, filling auxiliary 
posts in trade, and acting as clerks in offices of all kinds. An ex-rector and an 
ex-dean worked throughout the winter of 1939-40 as stokers of a central-heating 
furnace. Not all were able to find even such work. Many could obtain but 
little from the sale of their modest belongings. The overwhelming majority 
have thus scarcely enough to keep them from outright starvation, and not 
enough to prevent under-nourishment. This leads to increasing exhaustion, 
the effects of which were already apparent during the second year of the war, 
in numerous cases of illness and in a diminished capacity for work.  Resist- 
ance to disease is also lessened and mortality increases. We can here quote 
the case of Dr. S. Kwietniewski, deputy professor of mathematics at Warsaw 
University, who died of exhaustion in the street. 


+++ 
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Not content with running and harrying men, the Germans proceeded to the 
destruction of instruments and places of work. 

It is characteristic of the first phase of German occupation that THE WILL TO 
DESTROY, not desire for loot, was the dominant passion. The main purpose of 
the Germans was obviously to prevent any reconstruction of the Polish institu- 
tions they were putting out of existence. Consequently, possessions were 
plundered, requisitions carried out haphazard, mostly without any list or 
inventory being made, the formality of a receipt mostly ignored, no attention 
paid to the safety of delicate and valuable objects. Buildings were assigned 
as quarters to military units which, on leaving, carried away not only furniture, 
but also various fittings. The safeguarding by the Polish staff of edifices and 
premises damaged in the course of hostilities was rendered impossible by 
oy the Germans. On the contrary, even existing stocks of fuel were removed, 
so that the initial damage was greatly accentuated during the severe winter 
of 1939-40 by the ravages of the weather. Then came a series of removals, 
suddenly executed, and resulting in the destruction and theft of scientific 
equipment. At this time there was no evidence of any realization that the 
objects thus destroyed might profitably be turned to the invaders’ own use ; 
the huge devastations carried out during this period brought only infinitesimal 
gains to German laboratories and institutes. 

Some of the objects requisitioned were at once carried away to Germany, but 
Only rarely has it been possible to establish where they are now and in what 
State they arrived. Some, for instance the delicate geodetical instruments of 
the Warsaw School of Engineering, were sent to Breslau, but packed and 
handled in such a way that they must have lost all practical value. Others, 
like the complete equipment of the Astronomical Institute of the same school, 
Stood packed in cases for many months, and were then put back in their old 
place. Many instruments and books were sent to various German institutions 
in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ but owing to the brutal manner in which 
they have been handled they are in a piteous state. Many things have simply 
disappeared. 

It was not until the year 1940 that various liquidating committees, ‘‘trustees,”’ 
and so on, took some action to bring a little order into these proceedings, thus 
to some extent, though by no means wholly, putting an end to further wanton 
destruction. 

In the UNIVERSITY OF WARSAW, the institute most expertly robbed was 
that of Experimental Physics. It was of comparatively recent creation, one 
Of the best equipped and organized of its kind in the world, its work widely 
known abroad. Thanks to a grant of 50,000 dollars from the Rockefeller 
Foundation it was particularly rich in scientific apparatus. Under the skilled 
Zuidance of a German physicist, 95 per cent. of its most valuable research 
Instruments, and the entire library, were taken away; only a number of 
appliances for students’ exercises were left behind. In the Institutes of Botany, 

Oology, and Plant Physiology, the most valuable instruments and books 
Were similarly selected with the help of German men of science ; in the Institute 
Of Plant Physiology the requisition was accompanied by the destruction of a 
£reat number of microscopic slides and other materials for research. Part of 
oe more valuable appliances of the Institute of Inorganic Chemistry was also 
aKen. 

As to the institutes of the Faculty of Arts, the severest loss was sutfered by 
the departments of Indo-European Philology and of the Polish language ; the 
libraries of both were carried away to Germany under the expert supervision 
of Dr. Augsburg, a lecturer from Berlin. 

From five institutes of the Medical Faculty many instruments, books, and 
Parts of vartous collections were requisitioned ; some, like those of the Institute 
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of Descriptive Anatomy, being already rendered useless in the course of packing 
and careless loading on to lorries. 


In the Warsaw SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING the Institutes of Higher and Lower 
Geodetics suffered considerable loss owing to the requisitioning of their instru- 
ments of precision. The fate of the Astronomical [nstitute’s equipment has 
already been mentioned. Many instruments of precision were also taken 
from the Institute of Physics. The entire Institute of Organic Technology was 
requisitioned and destroyed, so also were the institutes of the Military Section 
of the Faculty of Mechanics. The Library was robbed of numerous sets of 
periodicals and fundamental works on various subjects, mainly those referring 
to botany and chemistry. Nearly all the remaining institutes also suffered 
losses of varying extent, caused by requisitions, removals from place to place, 
theft, and insufficient protection. 

Immediately after the capitulation of Warsaw the main building of the 
School of Engineering was occupied by troops. They took possession in such 
a manner that, in spite of the strenuous efforts on the part of professors and the 
administrative staff, it was impossible to prevent the partial destruction of 
students’ documents and institute inventories. These first German units, 
when leaving the building to make room for their successors, took away the 
whole of the furniture and a great part of the fittings, more particularly the 
electric ones. Various things useful to army units were also taken from other 
premises ; especially typewriters. It was not only commanding officers who 
acted thus ; many individual soldiers did as much on their own. 

The entire equipment of the six institutes of the Faculty of Forestry was 
carried off from the PRINCIPAL SCHOOL OF RURAL ECoNomy. Previous to 
requisition, the school was visited by a group of German professors from 
Eberswalde, who gave instructions as to the manner in which it was to be 
cffected. The requisition took place in the course of December 1939 and 
January 1940. Desks and cupboards were burst open, in the Institute of 
Biometrics ; typescripts containing results of research work were used for wrap- 
ping up the confiscated objects. Many instruments of precision were damaged 
by being loaded on lorries without packing. Many collections of private 
materials and notes were also taken, including several score of final theses. 
Six other institutes of the same school also suffered great loss through requi- 
sition and barbarous handling of their equipment. 


The RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF THE STATE FORESTS was similarly ransacked 
and robbed. At the end of November 1939, the same group of professors 
from Eberswalde appeared at this institute and ordered the removal of its 
entire equipment to the Reich. Not laboratory instruments only, but books 
and collections were taken, as well as sinks, taps, rubbers, and so on. The 
requisition took place under the orders of a certain young German, a pupil 
of the Lwow School of Engineering. 

A considerable number of things were taken to Berlin from the STATE SCHOOL 
OF GEOLOGY ; microscopes, a map-copying apparatus, all the geo-physical 
instruments (many others of considerable value), all the rarer books, the originals 
of maps and other works as yet unpublished, several weighing-machines, type- 
wriiers, and so on. Here, receipts were given. 

Many other learned institutions in Warsaw suffered smaller losses, which, 
however, make up a respectable total, from requisitions or plain robberies. 
The troops stationed in the CENTRAL OFFICE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, for 
instance, took away with them various locksmith’s tools, measuring appliances, 
and the like. The Stare MuseuM oF ZOOLOGY was robbed of many exhibits. 
The ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS had suffered heavily during the siege ; now the 
remaining animals have been taken to Berlin. And so on. 
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In the academic schools of Cracow there was no damage to register in con- 
sequence of hostilities. Their losses, probably equalling the enormous losses 
sustained by Warsaw university establishments are wholly due to the deliberate 
policy of the German occupying authorities. 

In Cracow UNIVERSITY Only a small part of the premises, tying apart 
from the main body of the University buildings, had been occupied by troops 
up to the moment of the arrests of the professors on November 6th. 1939. 
On that day the Gestapo closed and sealed up the majority of University 
Institutes, occupied the Registrar’s and Bursar’s offices, and removed the 
money. Before the month was out, an administrator of the university 
possessions was nominated, in the person of an official of subordinate rank, 
whose activities proved to be wholly negative. Although the’ university 
possessed a stock of coal, the buildings were not heated, so that waterpipes 
and radiators burst, ruining walls, ceilings, sometimes also collections. If 
any premises were requisitioned, the removal of their contents was carried out 
in a barbarous manner, instruments, collections, and libraries being scattered 
or looted in an unprecedented fashion, their remains stuffed into various odd 
corners, mostly in the Witkowski Collegium or in the Pieracki-Street ‘* gym- 
nasium.’’ Occasionally one of the assistants contrived to be present at the 
removal, and in such cases the losses were comparatively less. It was not until 
the end of 1940 that the ** Cracow District Department of Popular Education 
and Propaganda’’ turned its attention to the university: A “‘ trustee’’ was nomi- 
nated, and from that time onwards some effort was made to safeguard its decay- 
ing buildings and rescue the remains of libraries and equipment. The proceed- 
ings of the first year, however, had already caused huge losses. 

Thus, for instance, in the main university building (the Collegium Novum), 
which in November 1939 was taken over by the Department of Labour of the 
“*Generalgouvernement’’ administration, books, furniture, instruments, and 
documents removed from offices, lecture-rooms and department institutes had 
been thrown in a heap in a part of the premises. In the summer of 1940 the 
building was cleared, benches and professorial chairs (including a fine Gothic 
one in the main hall) being hacked to pieces. It was then assigned to the 
Statistical Bureau, five rooms being left at the disposal of the university 
**trustee.”” The university archives and part of the registers were stacked in 
the store-rooms of the State Archives. 

The greater part of the valuable collection belonging to the INSTITUTE FOR 
THE HIsTORY OF ART was carried off to Vienna (a certain portion has disappeared 
Without trace) ; the collections of the Institute of Prehistoric Archeology were 
transported in such a fashion that the labels of many exhibits were lost ; the 
map collection of the Geographical Institute was confiscated ; the entire depart- 
ment of the History of Civilization has vanished ; so has the library of the 
School of Political Science. 

The Institute of Physics housed in the Witkowski Collegium served at 
One time as a storehouse for equipment and books removed from other build- 
Ings; in the autumn of 1940 it was taken over by the German Institut fiir 
Deutsche Ostarbeit (of which we shall have occasion to speak at more length 
later on), and subjected to alterations which destroyed its valuable apparatus 
and fittings. The Institutes of Chemistry were robbed of valuable sets of 
periodicals ; the Institute of Physical Chemistry and Electro-chemistry, which 
had possessed numerous valuable appliances, was almost completely wrecked. 
Many exhibits were taken from the Geological Collection without any formali- 
ties whatever ; many also from the Institute of Mineralogy. The Institute 
of Paleontology suffered considerable losses through having to change its 
quarters twice. The Institute of Plant Anatomy and Cytology suffered similarly. 
The Institute of Pharmaceutical Botany was robbed of its microscope and sets 
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of periodicals ; the rest of the equipment was rendered useless by rough hand- 
ling during removal. A number of plants were seized from the hothouse of 
the Botanical Gardens to serve as decorations in the private lodgings of German 
dignitaries. 

The main building of the Agricultural Faculty (Godlewski Collegium) was 
converted to office use, the costly fittings of its natural history laboratories 
being completely destroyed in the process. The more valuable items of its 
equipment were in part taken away (possibly to Halle and Breslau), in part 
dispersed (a number of its microscopes, for instance, were found in the Chamber 
of Agriculture at Kielce) ; and the remainder barbarously destroyed—as, for 
instance, at the Institute of Agricultural Chemistry, where glass was smashed 
on the spot, crucibles seized for metal, thermometers emptied of mercury, 
and so on. What remained of the collections of the Forestry Institute was 
taken over by the Forestry Department of the ‘*‘Generalgouvernement’’ 
administration ; the considerably depleted libraries of several other institutes 
found their way to the Cracow Chamber of Agriculture. 

The furniture of numerous other institutes was either confiscated for German 
official and private use or hacked for firewood. Even books were sometimes 
used as fuel, as in the departments of the Theological Faculty in Basztowa 
Street. Other books were transported hastily and in disorder, often being 
moved from place to place, and shockingly damaged in the process. Many 
were simply stolen. The greater part of the university’s department libraries at 
last came to rest in the University Library, but they arrived there in a perfectly 
dreadful state. Certain other libraries, already depleted were seized by the 
Institut fir Deutsche Ostarbeit. The premises assigned to German offices and 
institutions have been subjected to such alteration that the idea of restoring 
them to their former use appears impossible. 

The fate of the University Library itself is described in the chapter devoted to 
libraries ; the requisitioning of the houses owned by the professors’ co-operative 
society has already been mentioned ; we may further add that of two existing 
large students’ hostels the one is occupied by troops, the other has been handed 
over to the Ukrainians. 

The Cracow MINING ACADEMY has suffered heavily. Its new building was 
first turned into a hospital and later into the Governor-General’s office. This 
second change having been decided on, the Academy’s possessions, which had 
up to that time been deposited under seals in a part of the premises, were 
subjected to an incredible devastation. Part of the more valuable instruments 
was taken to the Mining Academy in Berlin ; of the remainder, a great number 
of cameras, thermometers, chronometers, lenses of all kinds, and suchlike, 
were stolen for their private profit by the German functionaries employed in 
“*clearing’’ the building. They did not scorn professorial robes, window- 
blinds, and similar minor loot. Many instruments were on this occasion 
destroyed. All office furniture was confiscated for the use of the Governor- 
General’s offices. Pieces considered unsuitable, as being too large and the 
like, were hacked for firewood. Books and collections were thrown haphazard 
into the cellars, whence only a part could later be rescued and dumped either in 
the University Library or in the Academy’s second house in the suburb of 
Podgorze. The institutes quartered here have hitherto happily suffered no 
loss except that of their furniture. The new building of the Mining Academy 
was thoroughly altered inside, the old plan being completely obliterated, the 
main hall damaged, and so on. The machine laboratory was turned into a 
garage, the machines stolen or seized for scrap. The part played in this looting 
by German university professors, who travelled specially to Cracow for the 
purpose, left an extraordinarily distasteful impression. 

The PoL!sH ACADEMY OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS was deprived of part of its 
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office furniture, the library being damaged in the process. But most of its books 
were saved, thanks to the fact that they were transferred to the University Library. 

The ACADEMY OF TECHNICAL SCIENCE was robbed of its large collection of 
card notes for a Polish technical dictionary. 

No exact data are available concerning the extent of the devastations at the 
UNIVERSITY OF POZNAN and the research institutions of Poznan, Bydgoszcz, 
Katowice, Torun, Gdynia and other towns situated in territory “‘ incorporated 
in the Reich,’’ since all the members of their staffs were very speedily deported, 
thus sharing the fate of almost the entire body of Polish intelligentsia in those 
parts. But as the general policy of the Germans in regard to these provinces 
consists in obliterating all traces of Polish character and every record of Polish 
work, more particularly in the intellectual sphere, a very great amount of damage 
must be expected. 


++ 4 


After accomplishing this work of destruction the Germans, in spite of it, 
decided to reopen a number of institutes, considering their activities necessary 
for purposes of administration, at times even useful for the army. Germans 
were placed at their head, and in most cases these offered employment to all 
or part of the previous Polish staff. There was a tendency to fuse institutions 
of kindred character. 

Thus, for instance, five independent institutions have been given a common 
framework of organization with the AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE of 
Pulawy which now carries on work under the name of Landwirtschaftliche 
Forschunganstalt des Generalgouvernements, so that the Institute of Fermentation 
Processes, the Institute of Agricultural Economy, the Institute of Wool-testing 
and that of Seed-grading, together with a chemical laboratory, now form the 
Warsaw branch of the Pulawy establishment. 

The STATE INSTITUTE OF GEOLOGY was likewise reopened, the needful repairs 
having been effected, and it was linked with the Seismographical Observatory 
belonging to the Polish Geographical Association. The whole is now styled 
Dienststelle fiir Polenforschung im Amte des Generalgouverneurs. Apart from 
the Director, his deputy, two secretaries and one geologist, the staff of over 
fifty persons is Polish. The work in general resembles that of pre-war times, 
but scientific research has been reduced to a minimum, stress being laid chiefly 
On practical matters, especially such as are connected with oil-fields, iron-ore 
and phosphorite deposits. In consequence of this change in the nature of the 
institution, its main office has been transferred from Warsaw to Cracow, where, 
however, only ten persons, the Director and his deputy, are employed. Steps 
have been taken recently to organize a branch at Lwow, for which five Poles 
and one Ukrainian have been engaged ; the geological station of the Boryslaw 
Oil-fields has been incorporated in the Dienststelle without any change of staff. 
Owing to various reasons, however, the work of the Dienststelle proceeds but 
Slowly, and its practical results are small. The German management has 
decided to complete in unchanged form the printing of three publications begun 
by the Institute of Geology before the war. 

The HypROGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE with its Polish staff continue work as a 
Section of the Abteilung Bauwesen, Department of Works, (of the Governor- 
General’s office). Here also the German management has published two 
Papers prepared before the war (one in German, the other in French), prefacing 
them with exceptionally courteous introductory remarks. 

Other institutions which similarly carry on their activities under German 
management, but with a staff predominantly Polish, are: The State INstiITUTE 
OF HyGIENE, the State INSTITUTE OF METEOROLOGY, and the INSTITUTE OF 
TELECOMMUNICATION. 
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Having recognized the work of all these as necessary, the occupying authorities 
grant them certain funds, not only for purposes of administration, but also 
for enlarging their collections and adding to their scientific apparatus. In this 
case also, however, there is a tendency to supplement their needs if possible by 
the seizure of objects from other institutions whose work has been stopped, 
thus further disorganizing laboratories and causing considerable damage by 
dismantling, transport and so on. 

A number of institutes belonging to university-grade schools have been, as 
it were, given independence and made to carry on their activities on a basis 
analogous to that of those mentioned, German management being likewise 
ymposed on them. Such 1s the case with the Botanical Gardens and the Fruit 
and Vegetable Gardens of the University at Cracow. They are now called 
the Botanische Anstalten. The Institute of Ichthyology at Cracow, the Astro- 
nomical Observatories of Cracow and Warsaw, the experimental estate of 
the Cracow Faculty of Agriculture, the Institute of Forensic Medicine (linked 
up with the Institute of Medical Chemistry), and many more, have been 
similarly treated. The clinics of the Cracow Faculty of Medicine and a number 
of auxiliary institutes have been taken over by the Hospital of St. Lazarus, 
which is under German management. Only one of the professors continues 
to work there (without pay) ; the rest were not permitted to do so after their 
return from Oranienburg. The assistants, however, are still at their posts. 
Other Cracow medical institutes, such as the Institute of Physiology, the Insti- 
tute of Bacteriology, and that of General and Experimental Pathology, have 
been seized by certain German institutions which carry on their activities there. 

In Warsaw certain university institutes, like the Botanical Gardens and all 
the clinics, were taken over by the municipality with their entire staffs. 

We have already mentioned the fact that the occupying authorities agreed to 
the reopening of a very restricted number of laboratories at the Warsaw Uni- 
versity, the Warsaw School of Engineering, and the Mining Academy of 
Cracow, for industrial and practical purposes. The staff of the Chemical 
Research Institute were similarly permitted to use a part of its premises for 
carrying out commissioned analyses and producing minor chemical goods. 
Here also all scientific work is strictly forbidden. 

Trade schools are occasionally quartered in premises previously belonging 
to universities, and some of them profit by the existing laboratory equip- 
ment. Thus, for instance, since May 1940 the two-year course for hospital 
nurses in Warsaw holds its lectures and practical exercises in the building of 
**Theoretical Medicine’’. (A number of university professors and lecturers 
teach 1n this school.) 

That much remains of Poland’s university schools and of the Polish research 
activities, so widely developed before the war. 


++ + 


AFTER the first six months of occupation the Germans began to show 
some initiative in creating research institutions of their own on Polish soil. 

Their first achievement was the creation in Cracow of an ‘‘Institute for 
German Work in Eastern Europe’’ (Institut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit). It was 
solemnly inaugurated by the Governor-General, Dr. Frank, in 1940, on April 
20th, the Fiihrer’s birthday. The choice of this particular date was not without 
a deeper symbolic significance. True, the statutes of the institution define its 
purpose in a manner not greatly different from that employed elsewhere on 
similar occasions ; they say: ‘‘The aim of the Institut fir Deutsche Ostarbeit 
is to solve by scientific study all the basic problems of the eastern space, as 
far as they concern the Generalgouvernement, and also to publish and spread 
the results of its researches.’’ But it was the great speech of Dr. Frank on 
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inauguration day which made plain the aims which are to be served by German 
“*research results’’ in this case. Here are its main points : 


If we have here proudly unfurled the banner of Adolf Hitler over our future activities, 
we have done so in the consciousness that the German spirit, carried forward by the magni- 
ficent weapons of our Reich, has been victorious, and that, as a result of the victory, it wil! 
also safeguard for days to come, the German future in this eastern German space. . . . 

. . - This Institute is in a threefold meaning a German institute. It is an institute for 
all intellectual activities of Germans in this country. . . . Our institute is, furthermore, to 
carry out work in conformity with the intentions of Germany. The Generalgouvernement 
can live and prosper only if it knows itself to belong, body and soul, to Germanism. .. . 
Lastly, it is our task to work against the enemies of Germany in this space. . . . Here in 
this Institute we will therefore systematically makeclear the necessity for a triumph of German 
spiritual leadership, and thus oppose the wave of calumny and misrepresentation that 
continuously seeks to counteract the work of the administration and of the army. .. . 

It was never possible to consider the Vistula as having become estranged from the German 
and Central-European space; on the contrary, it was, and is, Germany’s river, not 
Germany’s frontier-line. 


Dr. Frank did not devote much attention to the Poles. There is for him 
no shadow of doubt that **the Polish people of the Generalgouvernement’’ 
must willingly accept the plain results of ‘‘historical development,’’ and 
bring themselves ‘‘ within a German protectorate’’ (Schutzherrschaft). ‘‘ Besides, 
the Poles, after all, owe everything to the Germans, more particularly in the 
realm of civilization.”’ We also learned on this occasion of*a fact otherwise 
unknown to historians, even . . . in Germany ; that is, that “‘the territory of 
Poland was politically for over a thousand years almost uninterruptedly under 
German over-lordship.’’ We do not suppose that Dr. Frank was counting 
on the fathomless ignorance of his hearers ; it seems more probable that he 
links up history and prehistoric studies, accepting as unshakable truth the 
theses of certain German archeologists concerning an early (pre-Slavonic) 
presence of German tribes on the shores of the Vistula. Prehistoric archeology 
is a science still young, and in its generalizations it is largely a matter of hypo- 
thetic statements ; it is true that these hypotheses range over a period of 
thousands of years, but then, on the other hand, so far as we know, it speaks 
little of political organization as such, and still less in relation to such remote 
periods of pre-history. For Dr. Frank, however, and also, as we shall see, for 
his collaborating scholars, this argument of hypothetical millennia is one of 
great weight, and definitely deprives the Poles of any moral right to a voice in 
matters concerning the soil on which their history has developed for a thousand 
undisputed years. (Cf. Plate 8). This is how he continued his oration : 

And so it is also plain that the settler here in the Vistula country, the artisan, the trader, 
the political leader, the guardian of law, that the German soldier and the German artist— 
in short, that all of them have here in this East secured a home, theirs by older and better 
rights than any they can claim who have come to rest in this space only as a result of being 
pushed backwards and forwards between the two great Continental Powers of Europe, 
between Germany and Russia; more by accident than vocation. 

In short, the Cracow Institute has been conceived as an instrument for the 
German policy of extermination. Dr. Frank quite plamnly recognized its 
predecessors in the exponents of the German **Eastward Drive’’ (Drang 
nach Osten), which is eternal : 

German eastern research, the urge towards an Eastern State and towards the eastern 


space, are as old as the concept of a German Empire itself. . . . No different than we see it 
to-day, with all its difficulties, was the task which we undertook a thousand years ago. . . 


As is natural for an institution of this kind, it has the Governor-General tor 
its chairman. He nominates the administrative manager, the scientific director, 
the ordinary and honorary members, and the learned collaborators (wissenschaft- 
liche Mitarbeiter). The Institute at present possesses ten sections : Prehistory, 
History, History of Art, Economics, Law, Study of Race and Nationality, 
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Geography, Agriculture, Forestry and Timber, Garden Lore. Other sections 
are planned for the future. In the autumn of 1941 it was employing fifty 
‘“*trained experts’’ (wissenschaftliche Fachkrifte). These include two Polish 
professors, broken victims of the Oranienburg camp, and some half-dozen 
Polish research fellows (only subordinate tasks are, of course, entrusted to 
them all, mainly the collecting of material). The Institute’s Manager, who is 
also Editor-in-Chief of its publications, ts Dr. Wilhelm Coblitz. Its offices, 
workrooms and exhibition halls are housed in a complex of three large build- 
ings belonging to Cracow University (including its oldest Gothic edifice, which 
once housed the University Library). We have already mentioned the fact 
that various collections which had formed the property of confiscated Uni- 
versity institutes have also come into its possession. 

The Institute’s first public performance was a three-day Arheitstagung 
(Working Conference), held on the 20th-22nd June, 1940, at which twelve 
papers were read and the town was visited by conference members in a body. 
Apart from Institute members, the authors of papers read were other leading 
specialists in Eastern European matters, such as three professors of Breslau 
University—Aubin, Kuhn, and Dagobert Frey. The audience consisted of 
‘*eminent officials working in the Generalgouvernement.”’ 

There were several such conferences later on, but it is in publications and 
exhibitions that the Institute’s activities are chiefly manifested. 

Since October 1940 it publishes a quarterly called Die Burg, a title in this 
case doubly eloquent, for it denotes not only a castle in general, but is also the 
appellation officially imposed in Cracow on the Polish royal castle on Wawel 
Hill, to-day turned into the Governor-General’s residence. The first number 
contains a contribution from Dr. Frank in which the Institute’s political aims 
are made even more plain than in his great inauguration speech : **‘This seat of 
scientific research and constructive cultural work must supply the weapons 
for the battle, hard, yet illuminated by magnificent historical prospects, which 
Germanism wages in the easternmost regions of the Vistula.’’ Dr. Frank 
therefore calls upon all the officials and employees of the *‘Generalgouverne- 
ment’’ to take an active part in the Institute’s work. 

Die Burg is published in numbers approximating in size to the London 
**Studio.’’ Each of them has from 72 to 132 pages, tastefully printed, with 
many good illustrations, some of which we reproduce. In the numbers so far 
published there is a predominance of articles concerning history, history of art, 
prehistory, archives, and ‘‘studies of race and nationality.’ Geography and 
economics are less plentifully represented. Among the contributors we find 
not only the regular members of the Institute, but also various specialists from 
the Reich ; for example, Dr. Manfred Laubert, professor in Berlin ; Dr. P. H. 
Seraphim, lecturer at Kénigsberg ; Dr. F. Korkisch, of the Kaiser Wilhelms- 
institut fiir auslaéndisches und internationales Privatrecht; and so on. In 
general, however, the numbers of the Burg make very monotonous reading. 
If we except strictly descriptive articles (such, for instance, as Dr. Randt’s on 
Polish Archives, or J. W. Niemann’s on the illustrations of the so-called Codex 
pictoratus of the sixteenth-century Cracow burgher, Balthasar Behem), the 
thesis and conclusion of each are known beforehand. Articles on historical 
subjects and the history of art always show that everything the Poles ever did 
was senseless and worthless, and if in some exceptional case there was sense 
or value to be found, it was always German work, or the aping of German 
models. From articles on geographical and economic matters it is similarly 
plain that the ‘‘ Vistula country’’ is closely linked with Germany and cannot 
exist without it. Anthropological discussions always lead to the conclusion 
that the Poles are, strictly speaking, an omnitum gatherum of various racial and 
ethnical groups which, in the name of scientific accuracy, should be differen- 
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tiated. Prehistoric studies always go to prove that (as we already know from 
Dr. Frank) the Poles are really very recent arrivals on the Vistula, since, it 
is alleged, they were not to be found there even during the first centuries A.D. ! 

Professor Dr. Werner Radig wins the palm from all the other contributors 
of the Burg by his sweeping assertions in an article entitled The Prehistory of the 
Eastern-German Living-space (Die Vorgeschichte des Ostdeutschen Lebensraumes), 
1941, No. 1, where he says : 


The year 1939 became a year of victory over alien Polish rule, and brought expiation for 
historical and prehistoric wrong. 


We have read many archeological studies, but never hitherto did we meet 
with an archeologist and moralist in one, lamenting over ‘‘ prehistoric wrongs’’” 
(vorgeschichtliches Unrecht). An ethnical sensibility so delicate cduld only 
bloom on the soil of German National Socialism. Surely few creations of the 
German spirit have deserved the characteristically German epithet of Ko/ossal 
in such a measure as Dr. Radig’s thesis. It is highly significant that not only 
is Professor Dr. Radig head of the ‘‘Prehistory’’ section of the Institut fiir 
Deutsche Ostarbeit, but that he has also, for several months past, been in 
vue of the general scientific management, with the stvle of a wissenschaftlicher 

citer. 

In the contributions of other German scholars we can also find interesting 
Opinions concerning the purposes of scientific research. Dr. Hans Graul 
(**Deputy Manager of the Geographical Section’’), in an article on the lands- 
Cape between the Vistula and the Carpathians, says : 


Knowledge of the character of the landscape east of the borders of the German people 
will be one of the bases of our struggle for new land for the nation. (Das Wissen um das 
Wesen der Landschaft im Osten der deutschen Volksgrenze wird eine der Grundlagen unseres 
Ringens um neuen Volksboden sein.) 


_ It may perhaps be worth while to mention that a large proportion of the 
illustrations hitherto published in the Burg comes from the confiscated collections 
of the Polish Central Inventory Bureau, a fact never yet acknowledged. 

Since the beginning of 1941, the institute has published a second periodical, 
Deutsche Forschung im Osten (‘‘German Research in Eastern Europe’’), which 
IS to appear eight times a year. Its numbers are smaller in size and volume, 
Containing short essays and articles telling of the organization and plans of 
Work in the Institute’s various sections. They prove as clearly as those of the 
Burg that in all domains concerned the collaborators of the Institute have their 
Conclusions ready beforehand. As an example we may quote the reports of 

r. Heinrich Gottong, a particularly active member of the section for **Study 
Of Race and Nationality.”’ In an explanatory sketch published in No. 6, 1941, 

€ first argues that the racial mixture on Polish territory is so great that ‘*the 
usual racial definitions for Central Europe can no longer apply.’’ Soon, 
Owever, it is made plain that one thing is clear in this hotch-potch, and this 
Can be defined with the help of ‘‘the usual racial definitions.’’ It 1s the valuable 

€rman strain (Einschlag) : 
It is only thanks to the steady inflow of German blood, brought by settlers and colonists 


from the early Middle Ages down to the beginning of the twentieth century, that the Potish 
People have retained their close connection with Central-European civilization. 


Any reader used to putting two and two together should reflect on reading 
this paragraph that if the Poles are really so greatly germanized there is perhaps 
not much sense in wrangling with them over “‘historical and prehistoric 
W“rong’’ as hotly as Dr. Radig does. But it is hard to say whether Deutsche 
Forschung im Osten has any such readers. Nor do Dr. Gottong’s conclusions 
in any way tend to correct the theses of his archeologist colleagues ; they are 
meant to show that ‘‘scientific processes’’ should be applied in order to follow 
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the traces of “‘the dispersed German blood,’’ and that, when discovered, these 
**valuable genealogical lines’’ (wertvolle Erblinien) should be preserved with 
double care and kept from further losses,’’ that the ‘‘tracing and preserving. 
even possibly the recovery of German blood strayed to the Poles’’ should be 
strenuously fostered (die Auffindung und Rettung, oder gar die Wiedergewinnung 
des an das polnische Volkstum verloren gegangenen Blutes in bester Weise zu 
fordern.) These are far-reaching . . . scientific prospects, indeed. 

The fnstitut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit publishes not only periodicals, but indi- 
vidual works. In the year 1941 there appeared two books: one by Dr. P. H. 
Seraphim, on the economic structure of the *‘Generalgouvernement’’ ; the 
other a translation with commentary of a scurrilous Polish pamphlet against 
the Jews, published in 1618. 

In the year 1941 the Institute also organized two exhibitions at Cracow. 
One, in May, was devoted to the work of Veit Stoss (Wit Stwosz) ; the other 
took place in September, and consisted of archeological specimens collected 
under the heading: ‘‘* Teutonic Heritage in the Vistula Country ”’ (German- 
enerbe im Weichselraum). (See Plate 8). On both occasions Dr. Frank 
pronounced important speeches. The September discourse was a eulogy of 
Germanism, culminating in the following : 


We must deny beforehand the criticism levelled against Germanism that it shows 
symptoms of decline and degeneration. Never have the Germans been barbarians, never 
have they been brutal tramplers-down of beauty ! They were always carriers of a strong 
aura of Lichtbezogenheit (whatever that may mean), of the rise of order, and of power, 
self-assured, because founded on belief in God. 


It must have been very pleasant to hear all this from Dr. Frank. 

At the opening of the Veit Stoss (Wit Stwosz) Exhibition, Dr. Frank made 
some weighty announcements. He declared that in the course of 1941 a 
German Academy of Medicine would be opened in Cracow, later to form part 
of a great German university bearing the name of Copernicus, for which the 
plans and preparations were already made. At the same time a German 
Academy of Fine Arts and an astronomical observatory (‘‘the greatest in the 
East’’) were to be created. Some weeks later, on June [1th, 1941, the official 
Krakauer Zeitung published details concerning the organization of the new 
university. It is to be a “‘novel structure,’’ typically National-Socialist in 
character,’’ consisting of three faculties : Art, Biology (including medicine and 
psychology), and a Mathematico-Technico-Physical Faculty. The work of 
the Faculty of Arts is to find support in the /nstitut fiir Deustche Ostarbeit, 
which will probably become a kind of academy of sciences and letters. 

As yet none of these announcements has been fulfilled. Dr. Frank has only 
founded two prizes, of 50,000 zlotys each, to be awarded annually, one under 
the name of a Nicholas Copernicus Prize for a learned work lying within the 
range of interests of the Institut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit, the other to be known 
as the Veit Stoss Prize, and to be given for ‘‘achievements in art’’ or as an art 
scholarship. 

In the second half of 1941 a branch of the Institut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit was 
opened at Lwow. 


+++ 


IN territory “‘incorporated in the Reich’’ greater haste was shown in organiz- 
ing academic schools, and the German University at Poznan was opened as 
early as April 27th, 1941. The solemn inaguration ceremony was presided 
over by Reichsminister Rust, deputizing for the Fiihrer ; it was graced by the 
presence of numerous honoured guests like “‘the rectors of all German uni- 
versities, university-grade schools, and academies of science.’’ As befits the 
“*first National-Socialist foundation of this kind,’’ the university is not only 
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to possess all faculties, but also a number of special Chairs ; for instance, one 
for German ethnography, with particular attention paid to ** border-Germans 
and Volksdeutsche,’’ one for race-policy (Rassen-politik), one for agrarian and 
colonizing history, and so on. 

Though at first only three faculties were opened—those of Philosophy, 
Natural History and Agriculture—the inauguration of the ‘‘ Faculty of Legal, 
Political and Economic Science’’ took place in October of the same year, 
along with those of the first and second half-yearly terms of medical studies. 
As was only to be expected, Reichsminister Rust in his speech sedulously avoided 
any mention of the fact that a Polish university had previously existed at 
Poznan, but he was eloquent concerning the special tasks of the new German 
outpost. ‘“New German national forces arise here’’ (Hier entsteht neues 
deutsches Volkstum), he declared. After the war the most valuable elements 
of German youth should come to this university ‘‘to put their strength without 
reserve into the task of developing and consolidating Germanism, which is 
particularly strong in these parts’’ (. . . ihre Kraft fiir die hier besonders grossen 
Aufgaben des Aufbaues und der Festigung deutschen Volkstums vorbehaltlos zur 
Verfugiing zu stellen). An important share of duties falls to the Agricultural 
Faculty, *‘which must play a decisive part in making the Warthegau Germany’s 
granary.’”’ 

Dr. Carstens, ‘‘Professor of Animal-breeding and Genetics of Domestic 
Animals,’’ was nominated rector of the Poznafi University. The President of 
the German Academy of Science and Letters (Reichsakademie der Deutschen 
Wissenschaften), Professor Dr. Vahlen, who was present at the opening cere- 
mony, announced to the assembly that the Academy had just made the learned 
gentleman a corresponding member. 

A close connection is to exist between the university at Poznan and the 
“*Reich’s Foundation for German Eastern Research’? (Reichsstiftung fiir 
Deutsche Ostforschung), created by Goring as part of the ‘‘four-year plan’’ for 
the purpose of studying ‘* the Eastern Space ’’ from every angle and with the 
widest possible scope. The rector of the university at Poznan is to be its head 
as regards learning, the Reichsstatthalter des Reichsgaues Wartheland (‘‘ Reich’s 
Governor-General of the Warta Province of the Reich’’) is to act as its President. 


+++ 


THEsE new German achievements must be well known throughout the 
world, for the Germans write much about them in their periodicals. But the 
fate of Polish academic schools and universities is not known to all, even 
In general outline. Polish institutions often receive letters from various 
countries with enquiries why the new numbers of their publications have 
failed to arrive, expressing surprise at the fact, and demanding the setting 
Tight of presumed oversights in their sending. It even happens that such 
letters come from . . . Germany. 


December, 1941. 
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Chapter VI 
LIBRARIES 


THE PAST 


Vogue began to be formed in Poland soon after the introduction of Christianity. They 
are first found in monasteries and episcopal seats—the oldest existing library catalogue in 
Poland ts that of Cracow Cathedral Library, 1106 or 1107—later also at the courts of rulers 
and magnates, in schools, particularly those of higher grade, and then in towns as the property 
of learned societies. There were also private collectors, many of whom opened their well- 
stored shelves for public use. Special mention must be made of the Collegii Majoris Library, 
which has been connected with Cracow University since A.D. 1400, and, among later collections 
of the kind, of the Zaluski Library. which was both the first public librazy in Poland (A.D. 
1747) and the first national library in Europe. As libraries went in those days it was enor- 
mous, possessing some 12,000 manuscripts and over 300,000 printed items. 

The work of the Zaluski brothers was continued by the Board of National Education, 
(A.D. 1773) whose intention it was to bring all the libraries of the country into one homo- 
geneous Organization under State care. There now came a period in which the partitioning 
Powers more or Jess systematically endeavoured to stamp out all centres of Polish knowledge 
and learning, and libraries were not spared in the course of this proceeding. The Zatuski 
library was confiscated and carried off (A.D. 1795), later becoming the nucleus of the great 
collection of the Imperial Library in St. Petersburg. The Polish nation, however, proved 
capable of creating and maintaining centres of intellectual life even while politically enslaved. 
The inheritors of great traditions founded a number of private libraries, intending them to 
become public and national institutions at a suitable moment. The fruits of such activities 
are the still extant libraries of the Czartoryski, Ossolinski, Dziatynski, Krasinski, Raczyfski, 
and Zamoyski families, to name only the most important. When new measures of reprisal 
were taken against Polish libraries after the quelling of the insurrections of 1831 and 1863, 
collections of Polish books and manuscripts were founded abroad, particularly in Paris and 
at Rapperswil in Switzerland, these also being destined to become national property after 
the restoration of independence. Despite all difficulties, therefore, libraries continued to 
exist, and to serve general and national needs. A no less important task fell to the popular 
educational libraries which had to battle with adverse economic conditions, often existing 
only secretly and illegally, and persecuted by the police of the partitioning powers. 

After the restoration of political independence the Polish State took libraries under its 
protection, thus courageously facing a task of intricate but essential national importance. 

In the effort to provide a sufficient number of libraries, new institutions were created and 
old ones adapted to modern needs. The reorganized and newly established schools of 
academic grade had to be equipped with suitable books. The municipalities, aided by learned 
societies and professional associations, founded libraries for general use. A network of 
libraries for the rural population was spread all over the country, though still too sparsely. 
The difficulties of the economic crisis did not prevent the raising of a number of new library 
buildings ; that of the School of Engineering at Lwow, the School of Commerce in Warsaw, 
the Krasinski Library, the Public Library of Silesia at Katowice, Jast of all that of the Cracow 
University Library of which one may say without exaggeration that it is one of the models 
of contemporary building of this type. Many old buildings were enlarged and suitably 
altered, the construction was begun of a Public Library at Lodz and ofa Municipal Copernicus 
Library at Torun, and plans were being laid for the erection of a house to hold the Warsaw 
National Library which was founded in 1928. 

The collections founded abroad were brought home, part of those once confiscated by 
Russia was returned on the basis of the Treaty of Riga, public libraries received numerous 
gifts from private collectors. In order to facilitate the development of the chief provincial 
libraries they were granted equal right with the central National Library to free copies of 
printed matter appearing in Poland. About twenty per cent. of students’ fees at universities 
were used for the upkeep and enlargement of libraries. while some of them also received 
regular grants from State, municipal and public funds. Thanks to all this, their resources grew 
comparatively swiftly and gaps occasioned by the ravages of the first World War and by the 
preceding lack of political independence were rapidly being filled. 

In the matter of popular libraries particularly fruitful work was done by the SocteE1y oF 
POPULAR READING-ROOMS (Towarzystwo Czyteli Ludowych, T.C.L.), the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SociETy (Towarzystwo Szkoly Ludowej, T.S.L.), and the PotisH ScHooL Society (Polska 
Macierz Szkolna, P.M.S.). The T.C.L. had over 1,500 libraries, with over half a million books 
and more than a hundred thousand readers in Silesia, Poznania and Polish Pomerania. The 
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T.S.L. was mainly active in the south of the country and had some 1,500 reading rooms, about 
500 permanent libraries, and over 2,000 reading centres, with in all some 700,000 books, 
The P.AZ..S. had some 400,000 books in about 300 libraries, all in territory once under Tsarist 
Russia. THE WARSAW MUNICIPAL PUBLIC LIBRARY was the busiest among municipal libraries 
and at the outbreak of the war had over 250,000 books at its main establishment, six branches, 
thirty-three lending libraries, sixteen libraries for children, with over 1,265,000 visits and 
more than 1,700,000 borrowed volumes recorded during its last year of work. 


THE PRESENT 


DURING HOSTILITIES in September 1939 many public and private libraries 
suffered heavy and in many cases irreparable loss. It is not yet possible to 
assess the damage done and often not even the number of books destroyed 
can be estimated. In some libraries catalogues and inventories have suffered 
destruction, in others they have been carried off by the Germans, and else- 
where no information can be gained because the German authorities have 
rendered access impossible. 

The outbreak of the war found the libraries mostly wholly unprepared, for 
though the question of safeguarding their collections in such an event had been 
discussed for some time, the technical and financial difficulties were so great 
that they had almost proved unsurmountable. The extremely swift course of 
the campaign prevented any widespread action of the kind while hostilities 
yet lasted. Only provisional safeguarding could be attempted and in some 
cases even that proved impossible. The Tarnowski Library of Sucha, the 
Czartoryski Library of Cracow, the Dziatynski Library of Kornik, and the 
Diocesan Library of Pelplin, transferred their most valuable collections to 
places in the interior of the country ; others packed their greatest treasures 
in cases and stacked them on the lower floors and in the cellars of their buildings, 
sometimes also in provisional shelters, such as the old forts in the vicinity of 
Warsaw where part of the Rapperswil collection was stored, together with the 
Older books of the National Library. All this was useful, but insufficient. 
In the circumstances the library staffs showed themselves to be the best safe- 
guard, becoming salvaging teams in case of need. Thus, for instance, almost 
the whole staff and the Director of the Warsaw University Library simply took 
up their quarters in the building, doing duty day and night, particularly on the 
roof, and dealing with incentiary bombs regardless of danger. Owing to their 
prompt courage the Library was saved, although buildings almost touching 
it were blazing. The Krasinski Library also was splendidly defended, and 
this was the more remarkable in that only a team of three aged attendants 
and one administrative official were on the spot at the moment of greatest 
peril, when a fire began to spread after the building had been hit by three 
explosive bombs. 

Warsaw’s libraries suffered most through hostilities and the greatest loss 
Was the destruction of the ZAMOYSKI LIBRARY, by fire during the last days of 
the siege, together with the adjoining museum and archives. Eighteen rooms 
Were burnt out. They had contained some 11,000 political, literary and eco- 
nomic manuscripts of very great historical worth, and some 70,000 valuable 
volumes, including a rich collection of historical sources and sets of newspapers 
and periodicals, also of considerable value. 

The PRZEZDZIECKI LIBRARY, with its collection of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Polonica, its large store of prints and drawings by Polish artists of the 
saeanth and the first half of the nineteenth century, was entirely destroyed 

VY fire. 

Another very painful loss is that of the RAPPERSWIL COLLECTION which 
had been brought together with so much devotion by Polish political emigrés 
in the nineteenth century and had been transferred to Warsaw in 1927. Its 
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library—some 60,000 volumes with the most complete existing collection of 
Polish emigré publications—fell a prey to fire almost without exception. Some 
800 manuscripts and a great part of the map collection were also burnt. 

The CENTRAL MILITARY LIBRARY perished almost wholly by fire and the 
crashing of a wing of the building. Not only were its books lost (some 250,000 
volumes), but also the greater part of the Polish Army archives. 

Nothing 1s left of the LIBRARY OF THE FREE POLISH UNIVERSITY (Wolna 
M’szechnica) or of its college libraries, about 100,000 volumes in all. 

Six department libraries of the UNIVERSITY were destroyed entirely, fifteen 
others partly, comprising in all some 50,000 volumes of special literature, such 
as rare periodicals. 

In the LIBRARY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF POLISH TECHNICIANS a very carefully 
kept bibliographical card index of technical literature was wholly destroyed. 

In the KRASINSKI LIBRARY three bombs and a number of shells smashed the 
staircase, the reading-room, and part of the museum quarters. 

In the WARSAW SOCIETY OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS, artillery shells wrecked the 
rooms containing the main part of the library and only some of the books 
crushed by the débris could be salvaged. The library of the FRENCH INSTITUTE 
in the same building suffered a like fate. 

We have named only the most important losses. To enumerate all the 
libraries which suffered damage in the course of hostilities would take up too 
much space, and is furthermore impossible at the moment owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining reliable information. 


+ + 


DURING the first weeks of GERMAN OCCUPATION libraries seemed to be 
as it were Outside the immediate sphere of interest of the occupying authorities, 
like the Ministry of Education, which was not ‘‘dissolved’’ until November 
26th, 1939, a special Committee of Liquidation (Abwicklungstelle) being left to 
carry out the decree. The libraries of all those schools, institutions and offices 
which the Germans closed were, of course, automatically closed too. Mean- 
while books in damaged buildings—and there were practically no others in 
Warsaw—being kept under leaking roofs and behind smashed window-panes, 
suffered from the inclemency of the weather. ‘The staffs of the Warsaw Univer- 
sity Library and National Library continued to work, receiving, of course, no 
pay, but vigorously concerned to preserve their collections intact ; but their 
efforts proved insufficient. True, the ‘‘Committee of Liquidation of the 
Ministry of Education’’ obtained for several institutions a document from 
the Commandant of the Citv which was to protect them against the requisition- 
ing of their quarters and the depletion or destruction of their collections, but 
with the advent of the civil administration this lost its validity. 


1. Nazi Policy in the ‘‘ Generalgouyernement ”’ 


GERMAN civil administration in the newly formed ‘*‘Generalgouvernement’”’ 
took no steps at first to interfere with the existing organization of the libraries. 
The staff of the National Library carried on its work, although the reading- 
rooms were closed to the public. The University Library building had been 
occupied by a detachment of the Sicherheitspolizei, but part of the staff were 
enabled to continue their work in the store-rooms. They profited by this 
opportunity to shelter the remains of the University department libraries in 
these store-rooms. The whole winter was spent in carrying over the books. 
Meanwhile, however, 1t began to happen more and more frequently that repre- 
sentatives of the German authorities, mostly police, appeared in various institu- 
tions to carry off whole libraries or certain parts of them. Rarely was it possible 
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to discover whence and by whose order these requisitions were made; very 
rarely was any receipt obtainable for books and manuscripts thus seized. 

The SEYM AND SENATE LIBRARY must be named foremost among those 
which were thus treated. It was renowned in Poland for its unique collection 
of foreign parliamentary publications, laws and international agreements, as 
well as very important economic, political and social sections. On the 15th 
and 16th of November, 1939, the essential nucleus of these books was taken 
away (to Berlin and Breslau, it is said), without any notification to the Director. 
It consisted of about 38,000 books in over 50,000 volumes, and some 3,500 
periodicals in circa 52,000 volumes, and comprised the publication of foreign 
legislating bodies, official gazetteers, Jaw codes of many countries, compen- 
diums of treaties and diplomatic documents. They were carted away on three 
lorries with trailers, belonging to the firm of Richard Schultze: * Spediteur, 
Berlin-NeukGélin.’’ A collection of Polish and foreign newspapers and 
periodicals, ranging back to the year 1924 and bound in over 5,000 volumes, 
was first pitched into a damp cellar by the police authorities, and then sent to 
be pulped. Remains of it could still be seen in February 1941, lying in the 
snow in the courtyard of the Warsaw Security and Note-printing Works. 

The HEBRAIC Liprary of the GREAT SYNAGOGUE of Warsaw is said to have 
been taken to Vienna. It had consisted of a very large and valuable collection 
of manuscripts and printed matter, some 30,000 volumes in all, referring to 
Hebraic and related studies, such as the history and literature of the East, 
history and philosophy of religion, Semitic language studies, and so on. 

The whole library of the STATE MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY, including catalogues 
and inventories, was similarly carried away. The work was carried out by 
conscripted Jewish labour under the orders of policemen, who were themselves 
directed by Dr. Ernest Petersen, professor of Rostock University, in the enforced 
absence of the institution’s staff. 

The other Warsaw libraries lost only certain special sections in this manner. 
Thus, for instance, part of the PoLtisH FOREIGN OFFICE LIBRARY was carried 
away, presumably to Berlin. Particularly active in these matters was the special 
committee created on the basis of the decrees of December 16th, 1939, concern- 
ing the confiscation of works of art (Verordnungsblatt des Generalgouverneurs, 
Nr. 12). Its members were Dr. Joseph Mihlmann, who specializes in the 
history of art. and Dr. Karl Kraus, an antique-dealer whose trade had often 
brought him to Warsaw before the war. Their attention was mainly concen- 
trated on objects possessing artistic value, such as illumimated manuscripts, 
engravings, drawings : among others they seized from the NATIONAL LIBRARY 
116 volumina of parchment manuscripts and a portfolio with 84 original drawings 
by Aigner, an eminent Polish architect of the late eighteenth century ; from 
the UNIVERSITY LrpRARY its collection of prints and drawings, the bulk consist- 
ing of items brought together by Stanislas Augustus, the last King of Poland ; 
and from the KRASINSKI and ZAMOYSKI LIBRARIES a selection of valuable 
manuscripts. This Committee mostly gave written receipts for the objects 
confiscated, but other not always identifiable authorities carried on similar 
activities on their own. Some such hitherto untraced authority, in the winter 
of 1939, confiscated some fifty illuminated medieval manuscripts from the 
Zamoyski Library, refusing to leave a receipt. And another carried off the 
most valuable music manuscripts from the Krasinski Library. 

The Warsaw District Propaganda Office also depleted the shelves of Polish 
Libraries by ordering all ‘‘anti-German’’ literature to be delivered up, and 
further, by forcing the WARSAW MUNICIPAL PUBLIC LyBRaARY to segregate and 
Put out of use all publications in French and English. This library, it should 
be said, is the only one in Warsaw which has not been closed to the public ; 
although its branches and lending libraries were shut down for a time, and the 
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newest wing of the main building has been turned into a German section with 
a German director and is accessible only to Germans. 

Meanwhile the Committee of Liquidation of the Ministry of Education had 
on February Ist, 1940, closed the National Library, leaving it under the care 
of an administrative official and two attendants, henceforward salaried. They 
were members of the old staff which before the war had consisted of fifty-nine 
officials and seventeen attendants. In March 1940 the Committee created a 
special post to deal with libraries and museums. The officials appointed to it 
began, among their other activities, to transport to the National Library’s 
quarters in Rakowiecka Street the books belonging to various schools which 
the Germans had turned to other, mostly military, use. In May of that year 
several former librarians of the University Library and the National Library 
were again taken into employment and entrusted with the task of bringing 
order into the collections and properly safeguarding them. In the University 
Library the Director was the first to be recalled, in the National Library the 
Director was passed over altogether. 

In the rest of the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement’’ territory libraries were also every- 
where closed, either at once, or after a certain space of time. At SiedIce alone 
the Municipal Library was, by some fluke, permitted to carry on its activities 
until April 19th, 1941, on which date its store was closed and sealed by the 
Gestapo. In some cases, certain volumes, the most valuable, were taken away, 
as they were from the CZARTORYSKI COLLECTION, which before the war had 
been partly transferred to Sieniawa. The old building of the Cracow University 
Library was made to house the Institut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit (Institute for 
German Work in Eastern Europe), of which we have already spoken and which 
is devoted to ‘‘scientific’’ anti-Polish activity ; the modern building was turned 
into a storehouse for library and museum property, confiscated in various 
parts of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ and conveyed to Cracow. The library, 
as such, was closed and sealed up, nobody of the staff being permitted access, 
with the exception of the caretaker. 

This provisional period lasted until July 1940, when an office entrusted to 
specialists and entitled Hauptverwaltung der Bibliotheken (Central Directorate 
for Libraries) was created within the Abteilung fiir Wissenschaft, Erziehung, 
und Volksbildung (Department of Learning, Education, and Popular Instruc- 
tion) attached to the administration of the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement’’ in Cracow. 
Dr. Gustav Abb, Director of the Berlin University Library, was put at its head. 
His first step was the ‘‘creation’’ of two State libraries (Staatsbibliotheken) in 
Cracow and Warsaw. In Cracow this new establishment is to consist of the 
University Library proper, joined to the department libraries of the University, 
and the library of the Polish Academy of Science and Letters, both of which 
institutions have been closed. The whole is to be placed in the new University 
Library building. In Warsaw this so-called ‘‘State Library’’ was to have two 
sections, one based on the “‘late’’ University Library, the other on the “‘Jate’’ 
National Library. German commissioners were placed at the head of these 
institutions, with Polish librarians to carry out as specialists the work entrusted 
to them. In Cracow and in ‘‘Section I’’ of the Warsaw library their previous 
directors were retained to fill these posts: ‘‘Section II’’ in Warsaw was put 
under an official of the ‘‘late’’ Ministry of Education who had been in charge 
of library matters there. At Cracow the whole previous staff was engaged 
to work during the period of transferring everything to the new building, 
in Warsaw forty-one persons were engaged for each section, mostly also 
members of the pre-war staff, no term of engagement being fixed. An article 
by Dr. Abb in the official Krakauer Zeitung of SeptemberIst, 1940, made clear 
what purposes the Hauptverwaltung in Cracow intended the new institutions 
to serve. The Cracow Library was to supply the needs of the office of the 
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Governor-General and of the Jnstitut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit. Section I in 
Warsaw is to ‘‘run a book service within the boundaries of the General- 
gouvernement’’ (exclusively for Germans, of course). Section II is to become 
a record office of Polish literature in its entirety—its extent being for once 
recognized by the German authorities. In connexion with this a separate 
decree of the Governor-General dated September Ist, 1940 (Verordnungsblatt 
fiir das Generalgouvernement, Teil 1., Nr. 55), granted the Warsaw and 
Cracow libraries an obligatory free copy of all printed matter appearing 
in the territory of the ‘*Generalgouvernement.’’ Both of them have also 
received fairly large budgets for administration, purchases, and upkeep. 

In Cracow the interior fittings of the new University Library house had first 
to be completed, as they had not been quite finished at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties ; then the collections were transferred there and lumped together with 
those of the Academy of Science and Letters, the University departments, the 
Academy of Fine Arts, the School of Commerce, and others. 

In Warsaw the first move was also to lump together the basic collections of 
the two ‘‘sections’’ with the University department libraries and with collections 
of books belonging to various offices and institutions closed by the Germans— 
for example, the Ministry of Education, the Ministries of Interior Affairs and 
of Social Welfare, the Public Prosecutor’s Office, and also part of the libraries 
of the Presidency of the Council of Ministers, the office of the National Culture 
Fund, the Press Bureau of the Polish Foreign Office, the School of Political 
Science, the Federation of District Municipalities, the Polish Academy of 
Letters, the Warsaw Music Society, and numerous secondary schools. 

Similar proceedings were also ordered to take place at Lublin, where some 
400,000 volumes were brought together by joining the Lopacifski Public 
Library to that of the Catholic University and its institutes, of the Theological 
Seminary, the Lublin Museum, the School Curator’s office, and the remnants 
of a number of secondary school libraries. The whole has been styled Staats- 
bibliothek Lublin.* 

This policy leads to the creation of a few huge collections, possessing a 
great number of duplicate volumes, concerning which the attitude of the German 
authorities has not yet been made clear. This uncertainty is even more 
disquieting than the stoppage of all library activity, the confusion into which 
these institutions have been plunged for so long, and the damage inflicted on 
books by mass transport and storing in heaps on temporary premises. 

A danger greater still is presented by the methods of the District Propaganda 
Offices which made it their business to put an end to popular libranes, private 
Jewish libraries, and certain sections of private commercial lending-ltbraries (the 
latter are discussed in more detail in the chapter on Reading). These consist 
in the destruction or pulping of books. In order to prevent any salvaging of 
them even in part, each book is torn across and in this state only is it delivered 
to the pulping-mill. Several truck-loads of *‘raw material’’ thus treated were 
to be found in December 1940 lying in the open in the courtyard of the Warsaw 
Security and Note-printing Works. It is likewise known that the paper- 
making firm of Sioda bought several libraries from the Germans for pulp, 
ee ee acy ac srg nesicns, stating Gar tee baa naa, 
Over 400.000 volumes. He goes on to say: “‘In selecting the new staff, care was taken to engage persons who 
had not had any training in Polish schools for librarians, so that they might be trained from the very beginning 


oF ene to new methods, valid in the Reich.”” A Ukrainian, Dr. Vassyl Kutshabsky, was placed at the head 
Of this institution. 

In the second half of May 1941, the organization of a great Staatsbibliothek was undertaken also at Lwéw, on 
the same principles as in Cracow, Warsaw and Lublin. Several hitherto independent libraries were amalgamated, 
t-e., that of the University, that of the Ossoliriski Institute, those of the School of Engineering, the Veterinary 
College, the Baworowski Foundation, and the Ukrainian Shevtchenko Society. This huge collection, totalling 
Some two million volumes, is to be divided for purposes of administration into three sections (Abteilungen), each 
with its trained head, two Poles and a Ukrainian. A German named Johannsen is to be in charge of the whole. 
Krakauer Zeitung, February 12th, 1942.) 
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including that of the Polish Teachers’ Association, while the firm of Machowski 
bought those of the Warsaw State Insurance Institute, the Warsaw Finance 
Offices and other State offices, also those of several dissolved associations, like 
that of the political party known as the O.Z.N. which had been in power at 
the outbreak of the war. In these proceedings the intention to destroy certain 
sections of Polish cultural achievement is perfectly plain. 

It was not until December 1940 that a new central office was formed beside 
the Hauptyerwaltung der Bibliotheken (which deals with historical and scientific 
libraries), to take charge of popular and educational collections, German, 
Ukrainian, and Polish—({that is the usual order of precedence for nationality 
and language in all German decrees). This office likewise forms part of the 
Abteilung ftir Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung in the Governor- 
General’s office, and it is to take over from the Propaganda Office all libraries 
of the above-named type, institute a survey, and create a new network of them 
throughout the whole ‘‘Generalgouvernement.’’ 


2 + 


WE may here also say a word about the conditions of life in which POLISH 
LIBRARIANS find themselves in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement.’’ They have 
been treated in various ways by the German authorities. Ifa library was closed 
or confiscated, the staff naturally found themselves out of work. If a library 
was left unscathed, or at least not closed, the staff for the most part continued 
to work, though mostly without pay. Only in a few institutions were tiny 
Salaries or monetary help provided, of course, from public, not official, funds. 
Those who have found employment in the so-called State Libraries of Warsaw, 
Cracow and Lublin are paid approximately the same sum as in pre-war times, 
but it must be borne in mind that in the National Library alone (now “‘Section 
II’? of the Warsaw Library) over thirty librarians of the previous staff have not 
been re-engaged, the former director being among them. Unemployed librar- 
jans, particularly those with families to care for, have found themselves in a 
most difficult situation and have had to attempt the most unlikely means of 
earning a living, sometimes by work both hard and unremunerative, such as 
the street sale of books, salesmanship on commission, and so on. The lucky 
ones have managed to find some kind of office employment. 

The members of the Hauptverwaltung, Dr. Abb and his Warsaw deputy, 
Dr. Wilhelm Witte, having toured the districts, declared that no library collec- 
tions would in future be carried away from the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ and 
even promised that they would endeavour to secure the return of those which 
had already suffered that fate. They themselves, however, forecast that these 
attempts might meet with a refusal from higher authorities. The fact seems 
particularly menacing that even after this ‘‘ promise,’’ that is on October 10th, 
1940, a collection of valuable music manuscripts, including all those of Elsner, 
Chopin’s teacher, was taken from the National Library because a Berlin music 
theorist in Rosenberg’s entourage had evinced an interest in them. On the 
other hand the Library regained possession of all but six of the parchment 
manuscripts carried off in December 1939, as also of the Aigner portfolio. 
The removal from Warsaw of the library belonging to the Principal School 
of Rural Economy was likewise stopped, although it had already been packed 
for transport in some 300 cases. 


+++ 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES were left unmolested for a considerable time, 
except for the previously mentioned plundering of the Krasifiski and Zamoyski 
Libraries. These two even received official documents safeguarding their 
collections against seizure, and their staff were given papers which were to 
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serve as protection against being pressed to forced labour in Germany. Both 
these libraries, therefore, hoped to carry on their work in peace, but further 
developments in the case of the Krasinski Library were soon to prove that the 
worth of such documents should not be overrated. 

This library ts one which has an individual character of its own. It came 
into being through the collecting activities of the Krasifiskis and several related 
great families in the course of centuries, being further enlarged by a number of 
other collections, bought, given, or left by will. Its most distinctive feature is 
the predominance of historical matter, particularly Polish history, and literature, 
but some other subjects were also well represented. In 1939 it consisted of 
some 250 000 volumes and about 6,000 manuscripts. Since 1914 this library 
has been housed in a fine and well-fitted building which also contained the 
family’s museum collections. Though private property, it had stood open to 
students for many years. The Krasinski family have a fine record in the history 
of Polish literature : Zygmunt Krasinski (1812-59) was one of Poland’s greatest 
poets ; the last owner of the library, Count Edward Krasinski, was also a writer 
and active in social work. At the outbreak of hostilties he was on his estate of 
Opinogora, situated in territory which was ‘‘incorporated in the Reich”’ by the 
Fiihrer’s decree of October 1939. The local German authorities showed some 
regard for the member of a family which is in fact closely related to the reigning 
Italian house, and they did not deport him as they did the majority of other 
Polish landowners in this part of the country. But they iterned him at his resi- 
dence and took over the administration of the estate. Count Edward, however, 
did not prove a docile prisoner and one day remonstrated very sharply against 
an injustice inflicted on one of his servants. Thereupon he was sent to the con- 
centration camp at Dachau, where he shortly died at the age of seventy-one 
(December 1940). The Warsaw authorities immediately entered into negotia- 
tions with his heirs, but failing to arrive at any satisfactory agreement handed 
over the Krasinski Library and Museum to the management of the Warsaw 
State Library. The Commissioner, Dr. Witte, on May 12th, 1941, announced the 
transference of the Krasinski Collections to the institution managed by him, 
and at the same time gave orders as to the disposal of the library building. The 
volunteer staff hitherto working in the library was now denied entrance. 

These orders are a consequence of the change introduced into the organiza- 
tion of the Warsaw Staatsbibliothek. It has been decided that it is to consist 
not of two, but three sections : Section I is to be a library of general scientific 
and historical knowledge, Section II an archive of books in Polish or concerning 
Poland from 1821 onwards, Section IiI to comprise ‘‘Special Collections ’’— 
that is, (a) old books and Polish books up to 1866; (6) manuscripts ; (c) 
graphic art ; (d) maps ; (e) music and theatrical art ; (f) gramophone records. 
The building of the Krasiski Library has been fixed upon for housing this 
** Section III’? ; ‘‘Section I’’ is to remain in the University Library building ; 
**Section II’’ in the quarters hitherto occupied by the National Library. In 
all three of them, collections are being segregated and grouped according to new 
Principles. All nineteenth and twentieth-century books and periodicals in 
Polish or dealing with Polish matters must be transferred from the University 
Library to the National Library, all books on other subjects from the National 
Library to the University Library ; all books possessed by both of them and 
falling under the head of ‘‘ special collections ”’ as enumerated above, are to go to 
the Krasifski Library. The collection of the latter is treated in accordance 
with the same principles. It has been formally acknowledged that it is private 
Property and Dr. Witte’s announcement of May 12th, 1941, declares that ‘‘the 
Krasitiski Library collection, as such, must remain intact,’’ but in practice this 
Only means that duplicate copies from this collection are not regarded as such 
and that the Krasinski books are to be placed 1n separate groups in their different 
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sections : for the rest they are treated exactly like those of the National Library 
and the University Library. The librarians are instructed not to differentiate, 
even where the supplementing of gaps in sets of periodicals is concerned (vide 
the instructions issued on August 7th, 1941). 

The work of disintegration—removing cards from catalogues, taking out 
books from storerooms, transport, and so on—was begun at once and Dr. 
Witte’s circulars continually urge haste in the matter, but it will need many 
years to complete it, since the University Library had some 810,000 volumes 
before the war, the National Library some 490,000, the Krasinski Library 
some 250,000, and these numbers have been further swelled by the numerous 
libraries ‘‘annexed,’’ of which we have previously spoken and which amounted 
to some 260,000 volumes ; to this are added manuscripts, maps, prints, music, 
and so on. Nearly every one of these libraries possessed card indexes of 
different size, with titles filed according to differing principles, and with indi- 
vidual numbering. So that even if the most elementary rules of library work 
are disregarded in the desire for haste, the term cannot be much shortened. 
(Dr. Witte’s instruction of May 12th, 1941, for instance, states “* The delivery and 
receipt of periodicals is not recorded by protocol,’’ the same applies to the 
catalogue cards of these periodicals ; there is also to be no detailed protocol of 
the division of the Krasinski collections—‘‘ owing to the lack of time.’’) The 
biggest Warsaw libraries have thus to be condemned to a state of lingering 
confusion ; nowhere are catalogues complete, nowhere are the books in their 
proper places ; everywhere there is a multitude of strange books, with strange 
signatures, placed haphazard, and a great heap of strange index cards that 
cannot be filed among the old ones. Lorries continually circulate between the 
individual library buildings ; librarians are busy packing, attendants opening, 
closing, transferring cases. No serious library work, not even of a purely 
administrative character, is possible under such conditions, and indeed the 
circulars of the Commissioner expressly demand that the greater part of library 
business give place to the work of packing and transferring. What is the 
purpose of these activities, initiated on so huge a scale? Why waste so much 
time and energy to bring books that had been well ordered and properly cata- 
logued, into another building, some streets away, where they will have to wait 
long for rational cataloguing and placing? The solution to this riddle is 
probably on these lines. 

The Commissioner, a trained librarian, considers this work important because 
he must show large-scale results to official and party authorities. (His instruc- 
tion of May 27th, 1941, lays down how many volumes of the inventory and how 
many boxes of the card index must be gone through in a stated time.) It is 
easier to produce imposing figures with the help of packing-cases and lorries 
than with mere pens and typewriters. As for the official and party authorities, 
these figures please them not only because they are high, but also because they 
testify to achievements in a definite direction, in a policy of turning the great 
Polish institutes with their individual character and living traditions into mere 
empty buildings and formless masses of books from which, under Germann 
orders, there will be shaped something new, inherently different, not only 
serving German needs but bearing a distinctive German stamp. The spirit of 
the German régime also demands that this stamp should be imprinted at once 
and indelibly . . . and that it should erase all marks of previous history. So 
the representative of “‘the nation of librarians,’’ the ‘‘specialist’’? Dr. Witte, 
issues a circular (August 7th, 1941) which not only enjoins that every book 
transferred from one ‘‘Section’’ to another (with the exception of those belong- 
ing to the Krasinski collection) is to be marked with a new stamp, bearing a 
German inscription, the swastika and the German eagle, but also orders the 
erasure of previous markings by means of a special rubber stamp. This 
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barbaric proceeding, the like of which can scarcely be found in the annals of 
librarianship, is to be applied even to old books and manuscripts ! 

The reorganization of the Cracow libraries, by this time far advanced, fulfils 
a similar purpose. The new building of the University Library having been 
completed, its books brought over from the old building and added to those of 
the Academy of Science and Letters, Academy of Fine Arts, the Cracow 
School of Commerce, the department libraries of the closed University, and 
others, a solemn inauguration of the new institution entitled Staatsbibliothek 
Krakau was staged on April 4th, 1941. This ceremony was graced not only 
by the presence of official and party dignitaries, but also by that of eminent 
representatives of German learning and librarianship, like Professor Dr. Kraus, 
Director-in-Chief of the Berlin State Library ; Professor Dr. Vahlen, President 
of the Reichsakademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin (Reich’s Academy of Science 
and Letters) ; Dr. Buttman, Director of the Munich State Library ; Dr. Heigl, 
Director of the Vienna State Library ; Professor Dr. Leyh, Director of the 
University Library of Tiibingen ; there was, of course, not a singie Pole present. 
The ceremony is commemorated by a special publication: Staatsbibliothek 
Krakau : Feierliche Eréffnung durch den Herrn Generalgouverneur Reichsminister 
Dr. Frank am 4 April, 1941. (“Cracow State Library : Solemn Inauguration 
by the Governor-General, Dr. Frank, Minister of the Reich, on April 4th, 
1941.’’ 25 pages, quarto.) 

This publication contains the speeches pronounced by Dr. Frank, Director 
Abb and Dr. Watzke, the last-named of whom inaugurated the ceremony in 
his capacity of Leiter der Hauptabteilung- fiir Wissenschaft und Unterricht (Head 
of the Central Department of Learning and Education) in the administration 
of the ‘‘Gencralgouvernement.’’ Dr. Abb gave a fairly impartial account of 
the history of the collections from the fifteenth century onwards, stressed their 
richness and individual character, reminded his hearers that they had formed 
the main base of Karol and Stanislaw Estreicher’s Polish Bibliography in thirty- 
four volumes, ‘‘the first national bibliography in Europe.’’ But he forgot to 
mention that Professor Stanislaw Estreicher, one of the most prominent Polish 
scholars, died in a German concentration camp. Dr. Abb admitted that the 
building erected by previous Polish directors is ‘* one of the most modern library 
buildings of the continent’’ (though he could not bring himself to name the 
Polish architect)—all this, however, was generously spiced with a melancholy 
Criticism of Polish cultural development in general. He asserted, for instance, 
that although the Poles began early to collect books, yet they never created °*a 
library organization of individual character’’ ; that, though they did not lack 
good ideas (that, for instance, which inspired the National Library of 1928), the 
execution was not of the best ; that though they possessed many books, the bulk 
of the Cracow University Library consisted of works in foreign languages, and so 
On, andsoon. Against this background of sombre melancholy, German influence 
and contribution glow the more brightly, and Dr. Abb was at pains to enumerate 
a long list of examples, beginning with medizval university professors and the 
first printers, ending with modern German periodicals which were widely read 
in Cracow. Even the excellence of the new building was explained by the fact 
that at the time of its planning ‘‘a Polish committee visited the proper centres 
in Germany’’ and ‘‘ German specialist literature on the subject was also exhaus- 
tively consulted.’’ These preliminary historical remarks were followed by a 
declaration of the new Staatsbibliothek’s programmes and aims, aims as exclu- 
Sively German as the institution’s title. In the first place it is to supply the 
needs of the Institut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit : next, it must be suited to the 
interests of a different set of readers. In the main it 1s to become the official 
apparatus of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ and its district administration, the 
army and the Press. In fulfilling these tasks the library is to become Ein neues 
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Bollwerk deutscher Geistesarbeit . . . das fiir alle Zeiten der Vertiefung deutschen 
Forschens und Schaffens dienen soll—which means, ‘‘a new bastion of the 
German spirit . . . for ever to serve the increase of German research and 
creativeness. ”’ 

Both Dr. Abb and President Watzke here and there used expressions savour- 
ing of a somewhat indefinite idealism: Dr. Abb mentioned the numerous 
persons ‘‘athirst for knowledge’’ whose studies would be facilitated by the 
library, whilst Dr. Watzke announced : *‘ Every intellectually interested person, 
every research worker and every aspiring spirit will be welcome in these halls’’ ! 
Does this refer to Poles, too ? All doubt is dispelled by Dr. Frank, the Governor- 
General, whose speech is naturally more of a political document than the other 
two. According to Dr. Frank the opening of the library bears the same 
svmbolical significance as the placing of German garrisons throughout Polish 
territory : 


And if the garrisons symbolize the Fithrer’s will that this land should for ever remain 
under German domination, if the Fi#hrer’s ruling principle is here carried out, by which this 
territory is no longer to be treated as occupied, but as a part, an annexe of the Reich, then 
also will its cultural leadership, the spiritual breath, as it were, that infuses the country, 
belong to the Germans. From that hour onwards whatever is not German in this space 
is alien to it.—(Von dieser Stunde an wird das Nichtdeutsche im Raum auch das Raumfremde.} 


That is clear, explicit, and sincere. Whatever is not German ts to be treated 
as alien in this ‘‘space,’’ that is, in Poland. The Governor-General also 
expressly brushed aside all possible suggestion that he is continuing any Polish 
work, thereby apparently wishing to dispel the impression made by the some- 
what old-fashioned humanitarianism of Dr. Abb who had ventured to mention 
the Polish staff and their loyal collaboration with the German management in 
. . . transporting the collections. 


i it is clear that we do not think of ourselves as continuers of Polish library work. 
Tn spite of that we have collected values from that field also; we have sifted everything, 
and we have once again proved the unique spirit of culture that suffuses German activity. 
(Wie einzigartig kulturerfullt das Wirken der Deutschen ist.) 


Dr. Frank’s following remarks throw an even more characteristic light on 
the matter, for we see that the Cracow ceremony symbolizes Germany’s mission 
not only in the ‘‘space’’ of Poland, but . . . throughout the European conti- 
nent. They mean: 


That this ancient continent will now at last begin to build up in its space, for the good of 
the peoples, a common law and organization finally to enable the continent to develop 
spiritually without hindrance by senseless armed strife. Here and in this hour we feel that, 
from this common impulse of the European continent German leadership rises to the ruling 
position. 


(Dass sich dieser alte Kontinent nun endlich einmal anschicken wird, eine Gemeinschafts- 
gesetzlichkeit zum Vorteil der Volkstiimer in diesem Raum aufzubauen, die endlich einmal 
Kontinent die geistige Fortentwicklung ungestért durch sinnlose kriegerische Auseinanderset- 
zungen ermdglicht. Dass aus diesem Gemeinschaftsimpuls des europdischen Kontinents nun 
die deutsche Fithrung leitend emporsteigt, das spiiren wir in diesem Raum und in dieser 
Stunde.) 


The European continent as a whole may therefore look forward to a prospect 
which the example of Poland rather underlines. It is these prospects which 
ied Dr. Frank to declare in the very first sentence of his speech that the opening 
of the Cracow Staatsbibliothek was ‘‘one of the proudest demonstrations of 
German strength.”’’ In this feeling of national pride he also gave himself the 
pleasure of contrasting his rdle with that of . . . the governors of British 
colonies. 
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Not, as an English governor would, do we here open stock exchanges, markets, com- 
mercial undertakings, opium dens, centres of demoralization of all kinds, we do not open 
them here* because we Germans simply cannot live without this ideal greatness of the spirit, 
but we open libraries. 


2. Nazi Policy in ‘‘ Territories Incorporated in the Reich ”’ 


This trumpet-blast at the ‘‘opening’’ of an institution which was, in sober 
fact, opened four hundred and forty years ago, has up to now been the most 
resounding episode in the history of libraries in the ‘*‘Generalgouvernement.’’ 

The fate of libraries in the territories ‘‘incorporated in the Reich’’ was 
settled with far less noise, but has been very much more grim. No detailed 
information is available, owing to the fact that the Polish intelligentsia have 
almost all been deported from those parts of the country and Poles from the 
**Generalgouvernement’” find it as good as impossible to visit these provinces. 
But even the fragmentary news which has filtered through and which can be 
checked, show by comparison that the German authorities have there instituted 
a campaign of destruction on a stupendous scale. All the TCL (Society of 
Popular Reading-rooms) centres and branches have been destroyed by means 
of tearing up and burning their books, this being accomplished mainly by the 
Hitlerjugend, whose members were specially called upon for this purpose by 
the Gauleiter Greiser. School libraries were also destroyed: we know, for 
instance, that at Wtoclawek their books were thrown out of the windows into 
the courtyards where all and sundry could take what they liked for any purpose 
whatever. Some others were carried away and incorporated in German 
collections ; for instance, the Krakauer Zeitung of August 28th, 194], announces 
that 8,000 volumes from the secondary school library at Suwatki now form part 
of the Staats- und Universitétsbibliothek of Kénigsberg. 

One cannot with any degree of accuracy ascertain the fate of COUNTRY-HOUSE 
LIBRARIES which were particularly numerous and valuable in Poznania. One 
must assume that at least a great part of them have suffered destruction. 
It is at any rate certain that here also the members of the Hitlerjugend were 
active. They are trained to such work. The publication commemorating 
the opening of the Cracow Staatsbibliothek, from which we have quoted 
above, contains photographs which show two detachments of Hitlerjugend 
listening to Dr. Frank’s speech, in the ranks of which are boys of twelve, or at 
most thirteen, One can imagine the effect on them of such sentences as the 
following, pronounced by the Governor-General : ‘‘The Fiihrer gave us this 
space for a gift, now he gives it to us as a task and a mission.’” And the Gau- 
leiters of the territories ‘* incorporated in the Reich’’ speak a language by the 
side of which Dr. Frank’s may still be considered elegant and restrained. 

Many PRIVATE LIBRARIES in towns were also destroyed, for their deported 
Owners were neither permitted nor able to take them away, and the Germans 
who took over their dwellings were forbidden to keep any Polish books. Some 
Private book-collections were simply burnt, like those belonging to the professors 
of the Plock seminary. At Poznan a great ““Book Assembly Centre’ 
(Buchsammelstelle) was organized in the church of St. Michael, specially decon- 
secrated for the purpose of receiving books from Polish private libraries. It 
is estimated that some two million volumes were deposited here, including the 
confiscated libraries of the professors of the Poznan University. To use the 
words of the official Krakauer Zeitung’s correspondent (March Ist, 1941), it is 
a ‘*hitherto unprecedented institution,’’ ‘‘ arising from the particular conditions 
of the province,’’ one which permits (the Nazi pen here achieves for the German 
language a triumph of . . . let us call it euphemism) ‘‘the securing and safe- 


* In pronouncing these words Dr. Frank conveniently forgot that the Germans have opened a gaming establish- 
ment in Warsaw and organized lotteries throughout the entire ‘‘ Generalgouvernement.”’ 
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guarding of books and other literary material formerly constituting Polish 
property.’’ There is no need to add anything to these words, save perhaps to 
point out that ‘‘safeguarding’’ in this case bears the same meaning as it does in 
the phrase *‘safeguarding the neutrality’? when applied to Norway or Holland. 
Another sentence from this correspondent confirms information from other 
sources, for he says that thanks to the creation of the Buchsammelstelle: ‘*. . . 
great treasures have been saved from dispersal or destruction.’’ Not only many 
private libraries were cast into this melting-pot, but also considerable parts 
of the valuable library collections of the Poznan Society of Science and Letters 
(some 110,000 volumes), the Diocesan Library of Poznan (some 100,000 volumes) 
the Seminary Library of Gniezno (some 30,000 volumes), the Chapter Library 
of Gniezno (some 9,000 volumes), the Chapter Library of Wiloctawek, and 
‘others. At the Buchsammelstelle they are sorted and some of them are sent 
to various institutions and offices, others sold to paper-mills for pulp. 

The correspondent of the Krakauer Zeitung further informs his readers that 
the collection of the Poznan University Library, now turned into the Staats-und 
Universitatsbibliothek Posen, is to receive from the Buchsammelstelle books 
which will raise the number of its volumes from 600,000 to more than a million. 
We know that it is this library which has received the most valuable property 
of the Gniezno and Wlociawek collections, after part of them had been des- 
troyed on the spot. A special closed library (eine Verschlussbiicherei) is to 
contain all Polish books—these will be accessible only to specialists, for in the 
collections open to a wider public, Polish books have been treated on the 
principle of the ghetto. This has been done for instance at the Silesian Public 
Library of Katowice (its Polonica are said to have been sent to Breslau). The 
library of the Silesian Institute of Katowice has been confiscated in its entirety 
and carried away to a destination unknown. The library of the Roman 
Catholic Seminary at Plock (re-christened Schréttersburg by the Germans) has 
been taken to K6nigsberg. The correspendent of the Krakauer Zeitung records 
this fact in a manner which must probably be treated as a classic example of 
‘*Teutonic simplicity.”” He says: ‘‘ The survey and putting in order of 
libraries in South-east Prussia has brought 50,000 volumes of a theological 
library from Schréttersburg . . . to the Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek at 
K6nigsberg.’’ The management of the Kénigsberg library hastened to advertise 
the fact that the collection thus acquired contains over three hundred incunabula 
printed before A.D. 1500 and about a hundred twelfth and thirteenth-century 
manuscripts. The latter include a manuscript Bible dating back to the begin- 
nings of the twelfth century, which is alleged to have been only now discovered 
(by the Germans) and has been christened ‘‘the oldest Bible of Eastern Ger- 
many.’’ As a matter of fact, the manuscript was both known and fully des- 
cribed by Polish scholars. 

As we see, some of the libraries in territory ‘‘incorporated in the Reich”’ 
have been confiscated and divided up (beschlagnahmt und aufgeteilt), this 
proceeding often bringing about the destruction of a great part of the collections 
in question and the carrying away of the rest ; others have remained in existence 
and carry on work, but have been turned into purely German institutions 
designed to serve exclusively German interests. The Polish staff have every- 
where been entirely superseded by Germans, some of whom are not even 
trained men. The dismissed Polish librarians were sent to prisons and con- 
centration camps, to be later deprived of their possessions and forcibly deported 
without any means of subsistence. 


++ + 


The policy of destroying Polish libraries is not limited by the Germans to 
Polish territory. There existed in Paris, at No. 6, Quai d’Orleans, a Polish 
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Library (Biblioteka Polska) with a century-old tradition, which had of late 
been linked up with a research station at the Polish Academy of Science and 
Letters and with a Mickiewicz Museum. It possessed some 135,000 volumes, 
about 10,000 prints and drawings, some J,000 catalogue numbers of manu- 
scripts which contained valuable matter, particularly for students of Polish 
political emigration in the nineteenth century. It also had an excellent selection 
of books for the use of foreign scholars engaged in studying Polish affairs. 
The whole of this library Hitler 1s said to have presented as a gift to Rosenberg, 
including the shelves. Even in Paris every trace of Poland is to be erased. 


August, 1941. 


Chapter VII 
ARCHIVES 
THE PAST ° 


Ve archives of Poland have a tradition that reaches back for several hundred years, since 
the Crown archives of the ancient Commonwealth came into being in the fourteenth century. 
The foundation was laid with a collection of documents from the Royal Chancery which 
were kept in the Castle treasury of Cracow. Their richest period falls in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and towards the end of the reign of Sigismund Augustus (1572), by which 
time they contained some three thousand parchment deeds. By order of Sigismund Augustus, 
his secretary, Martin Kromer, put the archives in order and compiled the first inventory. 
The Seym of 1563-64 enacted that henceforward an inventory of ‘‘privileges and Crown 
letters’? should be made every time that a new Treasurer took over office. To this enact- 
ment we owe the *‘Zamoyski Inventory’’ of 1572, so called because John Zamoyskti, later 
Hetman and Chancellor, had a considerable share in the work. 

How great was the interest which the enlightened part of the community took in the docu- 
ments of the Crown archives is proved by the setting up of a special abstract of the most 
important deeds, the so-called Acta Tomiciana, of which many copies were made throughout 
the country for a number of eminent personages, the king at their head. 

Parallel with the development of the Crown archives as a collection of separate documents, 
there came into existence the State archives of the Royal Chancery. These consisted of the 
records of the Chancellor ’s Office, the so-called ‘‘ Crown Records’’ (Metryka Koronna) and the 
**Lithuanian Records’’—namely, those of the Chancellor for Lithuania. The oldest existing 
Crown Record roll is that of 1447. 

The Seym of 1764 enacted that the archives existing in the Royal castles of Cracow and 
Warsaw should be put together, under the name of Archivum Generale Regni. 

The court archives of the ancient Commonwealth have an equally venerable tradition. 
The rolls of town and county courts (the oldest dating back to the end of the fourteenth 
<entury) have been preserved in such numbers and such comparative completeness that they 
bear witness to the efficacy of enactments by the State and provincial Diets of the sixteenth 
to the seventeenth century, which aimed at ensuring a proper preservation of court records. 

The great aristocratic families also showed considerable interest in documents and papers, 
SO that private family archives came into being at an early date, resulting in such collections 
as the NieSwiez Archives of the Radziwills, existing since the beginnings of the sixteenth 
century, or the Zamoyski Archives which also date back to the sixteenth century. 

The collectors’ spirit which was so much in evidence in Western Europe during the eighteenth 
century had its counterpart in Poland and gave rise to a number of private collections which 
in time became centres of important historical research work. Such were the archives of the 
= zartoryski Library at Cracow, the Dziatynski Library of Kornik, the Krasinski Library in 

arsaw. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the political catastrophe of the partitions of Poland 
broke off further developments in this field. The largest and most valuable collection of 
archives of the Commonwealth, the Crown archives, the Crown Records and the Lithuanian 
Records, were in 1795 carried away to St. Petersburg and then divided between Russia and 
Prussia. That part of the Crown archives which was taken to Berlin shortly returned to 
Warsaw and was placed in the Central archives created in 1808 by the government of the 
Duchy of Warsaw, but the rest remained in Russia. 
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There followed a period during which no Polish State documents could flow into the archives, 
except during those short spells of relative independence accorded to a part of Poland’s 
territory between 1807 and 1815 under the name of the Duchy of Warsaw, or between 1815 
and 1831 under that of a Kingdom of Poland, when the country was united to Russia, but 
possessed its own constitution and Seym. Up to the moment of the State’s resurrection in 
1918 only the archives of alien administration grew on Polish soil. Thus arose the records 
of the Russian provincial government offices in Warsaw and Wilno, the Prussian ones at Poznan 
and Danzig, the Austrian at Lwow. 

The restored Polish State had at least three tasks to perform in the matter of its documents. 
Firstly, to regain the archives of the ancient Commonwealth which were in foreign hands ; 
secondly, to take over the archives and documents of the partitioning Powers’ administration 
in Polish territory ; thirdly, to preserve suitably the documents resulting from the activity 
of the newly created Polish State offices. 

The law of February 7th, 1919, entrusted these tasks to the archives service, a special separate 
branch of State administration subject to the Ministry of Education. There were sixteen 
collections of State archives, of which five, including the Central Archives, were in Warsaw, 
the rest in provincial centres. Of these provincial State archives, those of Poznan, Lwow and 
Wilno stood out by reason of their bulk and were important not only for administrative and 
business interests, but also for historical research. Special agreements were concluded with 
the former partitioning Powers, by which Poland was enabled to regain—more particularly 
from Soviet Russia—a large part of the Commonwealth documents still in their hands, and to 
obtain from their central authorities the documents relating to the administration of annexed 
Polish territory. 

In the twenty years of its existence the State archives service devoted its attention mainly to 
bringing proper order into the collections and setting up inventories, catalogues and indices 
which rendered their use possible for purposes of practical life and of study. 


Since 1927 the Department of States Archives has been publishing a special archivist 
periodical, the Archeion, the fast number of which (the sixteenth) appeared in 1939. 


THE PRESENT 


Tue general measures taken before the war to evacuate State property from 
territories imperilled by HOSTILITIES, provided for the removal of State archives 
so far as means of transport were available. These were, however, inade- 
quate, and so only the most valuable documents were taken to places of reason- 
able safety ; other records and deeds were moved to cellars and shelters : for 
the protection of the remainder specially instructed anti-aircraft and fire- 
fighting services were organized. 

The State archives of Warsaw were in the gravest danger during the siege 
with its three weeks of bombing and shelling, and it is in Warsaw alone that 
archives suffered any damage as a direct consequence of hostilities. 

On September 25th the ARCHIVES OF PUBLIC EDUCATION were wholly destroyed 
by fire, together with the university building which housed them and which 
could not be saved despite a numerous and well-organized fire-fighting service. 
This resulted in the destruction of all documents relating to the activities of the 
central educational authorities of the Duchy of Warsaw and of the so-called 
Congress Kingdom of Poland (1815-31) and of the documents of all academic 
schools and some secondary schools in Warsaw and in the provinces, from 
the end of the eighteenth century up to the first Great War. Some 100,000 
volumina were destroyed. It is a serious loss for Polish historical science, for 
these documents were mostly without duplicates in other collections and only 
a part of them had been studied by specialists during the twenty years of restored 
independence. 

The TREASURY ARCHIVES lost about a third of their collection, some 120,000 
volumes, and all their inventories. That also is a serious loss for students of 
economic and social development, since it robs this branch of historical 
research of all documentary evidence concerning conditions in the ‘* Russian’’ 
provinces during the nineteenth century. 

The other Warsaw State archives and the provincial State archives suffered 
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no loss due immediately to hostilities, but the records of many Warsaw offices 
were destroyed entirely or in part—as, for example, those of the Ministry of 
Finance (burnt down completely with all its offices), the Ministry of War and 
the Inspectorate General of the Army (the buildings of which were also destroyed 
with all they contained, including such documents as had not been removed), 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform (burnt out completely), 
of the Ministry of Home Affairs (more particularly the Minister’s Office and 
the Polonica Department), of the Central Bureau of Statistics (which lost all 
the data of the general censuses of populations), of two departments of the 
Public Prosecutor’s Office, of the Warsaw County Court, the University, the 
State Administration Office for Warsaw (Komisariat Rzqgdu-na m. st. Warszawe) 
and the General Mutual Insurance Institute. : 

The Warsaw Land Credit Society also lost the greater part of its records, but 
the gravest injuries to private archives in consequence of hostilities are the 
burning of the economic archives of the Zamoyskis, together with part of the 
Zamoyski Library, and the destruction of the greater part of the collection of 
archives belonging to the Przezdziecki Library. 


++ + 


Ravages caused by hostilities were soon followed by ravages due to 
PLUNDERING and the DESTRUCTIVE BEHAVIOUR of German soldiers and officers 
occupying the Government buildings still remaining in Warsaw. Books, 
documents, card-indices, were either burnt or pitched on to the floor from 
shelves and cupboards ; at best they were piled in disorderly heaps in corridors, 
cellars, or premises specially turned into lumber-rooms. A battalion of Army 
police, quartered in the undestroyed university buildings, must be awarded the 
palm for malicious destruction, though perhaps they share it with the Gestapo, 
who, on occupying the building of the Ministry of Education, heaped up the 
whole of the perfectly preserved and undisturbed Ministry records pell-mell in 
a few rooms, to all intents and purposes consigning them to the wastepaper 
basket. In other towns the German army and administration behaved in the 
same fashion. This is attested to by Dr. E. Randt, head of the Archive Manage- 
ment of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ which was created somewhat later. 
He is assuredly a witness who cannot be accused of partiality towards the Poles, 
but his article Die Archive des Generalgouvernements, printed in the quarterly 
Die Burg (1941, Jahrgang II, Heft 1, pp. 25 to 55), expresses regret that a year 
Or more will be needed to put the documents of the Polish administrative offices 
in order so that they can become useful, since no heed was taken to keep them 
in order when the premises of Governmeni institutions were taken over. 

Dr. Randt, Director of the Breslau State Archives, took over the State 
archives of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement ’’ as representative of the German 
archives service, as early as October 1939. The State archives of Warsaw, 
Lublin, and Cracow were made accessible again and Dr. Randt instructed the 
Polish staff to undertake their classification and indexing, to safeguard the 
stores, and restore the pre-war position of the documents. The archives of 
Radom, Kielce and Piotrkéw remained closed for the time being. Private 
individuals were everywhere forbidden to use archives and could get no access 
to them. 


> da ac 


In December 1939 the ‘‘MANAGEMENT OF ARCHIVES OF THE GENERAL- 
GOUVERNEMENT OFFICE’’ (Archivverwaltung beim Amt des Generalgouvernements) 
was formally constituted and the majority of the former archive staff were 
Officially re-eemployed. The Polish Department of State Archives was dissolved, 
so that the archives’ staff, including directors, remain Polish, whereas the admini- 
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stration is purely German. It consists of a central office at Cracow and four 
archives’ offices attached to the District Chiefs’ Offices. Apart from its task 
of controlling the State archives the Archivverwaltung is to extend its care (in 
the widest sense of the word, including right of seizure) to all archives and 
archive material in the “‘Generalgouvernement,’” municipal, ecclesiastic, and 
private. In town archives the nomination of directors and staff, even the 
plans of internal activity, are subject to the approval of the Archivyerwaltung. 
Another equally important task of this office and its executives is the careful 
incorporation in the archives of records belonging to the Polish authorities. 
These are to be put in such order that they may be used by the occupying 
administration for executive and special purposes. These special purposes 
may be described under three headings: (1) to determine and extract 
from Poland’s archives all that in consequence of its origin is to be returned 
or handed over to German State archives ; (2) to extract from Polish archives 
and official records documentary materials for the history of the German 
element in Poland and its cultural achievements ; also to supply the proper 
circles in the Reich with evidence of the *‘oppression and persecution of Ger- 
mans ”’ from 1918 to 1939 ; (3) to single out from official records and archives 
all those documents referring to territory ‘“ incorporated in the Reich ”’ in order 
that they may be handed over to the proper Reich authorities. 

Within the limits of the plan of work thus defined and after eighteen months 
of occupation certain results of the Archivverwaltung’s activity may already be 
seen, as also clearly formed tendencies for the near future, in regard to Polish 
State archives and Government records. Among these we must 1n the first 
place count the seizure of archive material. The first acts of plunder took 
place at the end of 1939 and were the work of military archivist circles, for the 
representatives of the German civil archives’ administration played a more 
or less passive part. Two important collections of archives were taken to 
Germany, the first containing documents of the Austrian and German occupa- 
tion authorities in Poland, in 1914-18, comprising the Warsaw and the Lublin 
Generalgouvernement records of that time, which had been stored in the 
Archives of Modern Documents in Warsaw, as well as the whole of the Military 
Archives which had contained all the documents relating to Polish military 
formations during the Great War, those concerning the Polish—Russian war of 
1918-20, and the military records of the first years of restored independence. 
All the materials seized by the military authorities were sent to the Army 
Archives (Heeresarchiv) at Potsdam, as is proved by the previously mentioned 
article of Dr. Randt (Die Burg, p. 26). 

The second large collection of documents to be seized from Warsaw comprised 
the Prussian administration records for 1796-1807 stored among the Central 
Archives. The Treaty of Tilsit had stipulated that they should be handed 
over to the Government of the Duchy of Warsaw, since they referred to Polish 
territory taken from Prussia by the 1806-07 campaign and formed into this 
independent political entity. The German Archives’ Management sought to 
substantiate Berlin’s claim to have these documents returned on account of 
their origin, that is to say by the fact of their being Prussian records, notwith- 
Standing the fact that they concern Polish territories and were ceded to the 
Duchy of Warsaw by an international agreement bearing the signature of the 
King of Prussia. The same principle was applied to the Galician documents 
of the Austrian central authorities, which had been handed over to Poland by 
an Austro-Polish archive agreement in 1932, They were seized from the 
Archives of Modern Documents and sent to Vienna in three railway cars (Vide 
Die Burg, p. 27). 

The Archivverwaltung’s next step in the same direction was to seize much 
older documents belonging to Polish State archives, like the set of parchment 
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deeds belonging to the Central Archives and originally kept in the archives of 
the Teutonic Order, whence they passed to the Polish Crown together with the 
provinces restored to Poland by the Treaty of Torun in 1467. This robbery of 
several score parchment deeds from the Central Archives Dr. Randt’s article 
modestly passes over in silence, but it is nevertheless confirmed indirectly by an 
illustration (pp. 32-33) showing one of them, the grant of the Chelmno (Kulm) 
province to the Order by Conrad of Masovia, dated 1228. There is an annota- 
tion “‘Orig.Parchm. from the Warsaw Central Archives, now in the State 
Archives at K6nigsberg.’’ (See Plate 6). 

For the moment that seems to be the end of German pretensions to Polish 
State Archive property in Warsaw, the Military Archives being ‘‘ war booty."’ 
As for the seizure of ancient Polish court rolls of the Oswiecim and Zator 
districts from the Cracow State Archives—that is a preliminary step in a new 
operation entitled Aktenauseinandersetzung. This is to consist of a division of 
material for archives and records according to whether it refers to ‘‘General- 
gouvernement’’ territory or to territory “‘incorporated in the Reich.’’ Docu- 
ments to do with the latter are to be handed over to German archives and offices, 
as expressly stated in Dr. Randt’s article. For the present, preparation and 
preliminary study is in progress. It is hard to foresee now how far this division, 
or rather dispersal, of archives and records is to go, but there is no precedent 
in history for carrying out such an oneration before a termination of the state 
of war, nor can any justification be found for such a proceeding either in admini- 
Strative necessity or in the principles of archivist theory. 


++ + 


In territory ‘‘INCORPORATED IN THE REICH’’ archives fell under direct German 
management. This was the lot of the State Archives at Poznan, their branch 
establishment at Bydgoszcz, and the State Archives of Plock. At Poznan 
part of the pre-war staff were temporarily retained: nothing is known of any 
changes in the archive material here, except for the fact that a number of 
provincial archives have been transferred to Poznan, the most valuable of 
these being the Archidiocesan Archives of Gniezno. The State Archives of 
Plock have been handed over in their entirety to the German State Archives 
of K6nigsberg. 


August, 1941. 


Chapter VIII 
MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS 
THE PAST 


I, Poland, as in all the countries of Western Europe, the collector’s spirit was first awakened 
by the interest which ruling houses and their courts began to take in works of art about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The last kings of the Jagellontan dynasty (1386-1572) were 
already the possessors of splendid specimens of Renaissance art like the famous collection of 
tapestries known as the Wawel Arrases. : > ; 

In the first half of the seventeenth century King Sigismund HII and his successors, Ladislas 
LV and John Casimir, brought together in Warsaw works of art which, by their quality and 
number, deserved to be regarded not merely as part of the castle furnishings, but as an in- 
dependent collection important enough almost to rank as a museum. Ladislas IV owned a 
great number of antique sculptures (which were under the care of a special curator), and he 
collected paintings by contemporary artists. We know that during his foreign travels he 
made purchases in person from Rubens and Guido Reni, and that after the death of Rubens 
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the king’s representative bought so many pictures from the sale of his works that Ladislas 
figures as the third most important purchaser, after the German emperor and the French 
king. These collections were dispersed before the century was out. During the Swedish 
wars many treasures were looted and carried off ; and there were continual losses to other 
foreign countries for similar reasons. 

King John Sobieski (1674-96) brought together numerous fine specimens of decorative art 
at Wilanow, particularly from the East; and the last king of Poland, Stanislas Augustus 
(1764-95) organized a museum on modern lines in the Castle of Warsaw. The great families 
of the nobility followed these royal examples and formed their own collections: the Szydito- 
wieckis at Opatow and Sandomierz, the Zamoyskis at Zamosé, the Lubomirskis at Wisnicz. 
the Radziwilts at NieSwiez, the Potockis at Brzezany and Tulczyn, the Czartoryskis at Pulawvy, 
the Ossolifskis in Warsaw, and so on. Besides such private collections there came into being 
in Western Europe towards the end of the eighteenth century public collections, created and 
provided for by the State, as, for example, the British Museum in England (1759) and the 
Louvre in France (1791). For Poland, at that time in the throes of a political crisis which 
ended in her Joss of independence, this period brought a development in art-collecting wholly 
different from that in other nations. The duty of the State rationally to develop and to 
protect artistic and scientific collections, now fell to the nation in the persons of its more 
enlightened members. Large classes of the Polish people soon became conscious that works 
of art and historic relics carefully assembled by preceding generations represent a nation’s 
cultural level as vitally as any other manifestation of intellectual lite. The specific and most 
characteristic features of this new phase for Poland’s collectors was the continual need to rescue 
the evidence of ancient history and culture from the destructive policy of the partitioning 
Powers. This explains the distinctively indigenous and historical bias of many collections. During 
the first decades of the nineteenth century, collecting was chiefly the privilege of the great 
families of the nobility, the Poniatowskis, Tyszkiewicz, Mniszechs, Czartoryskis, Radziwills, 
Lesoe ies Dzieduszyckis, Raczynskis, and others, who formed the independent class of 
the nation. 

The idea of creating public art collections, which Stanislas Augustus had been unable to 
carry out, was taken up in the nineteenth century by the Warsaw Philomatic Society, founded 
in the year 1800, and in 1817 enriched by a substantial legacy from Gen. H. Dabrowski. 
About the same time university collections came into being, the most important part of which 
were the prints and drawings. The richest of these, that of the University of Warsaw, had, 
since 1818, owned the large collection of some 100,000 prints and drawings bought from the 
heirs of Stanislas Augustus, and these were soon afterwards increased by a gift from Stanislas 
Potocki, then Minister of Education. In the year 1817 the Ossolinski Institute (Zaklad 
Narodowy im. Ossolinkich) was founded at Lwow. This Society collected books, manuscripts 
and graphic art, and in 1823 it was united with the Lubomirski art collection. In 1818 the 
Picture Gallery of the Academy of Fine Arts was founded in Cracow. The reprisals which 
followed the defeat of the 1830-31 insurrection in Tsarist-annexed Polish territory were also 
visited upon the collections of Warsaw University and the Warsaw Philomatic Society. Both 
of them were carried away to Russia. But in the second half of the nineteenth century (almost 
on the eve of a new armed rising) two new important institutions for the furthering of art and 
collecting were formed in Warsaw: the Society for the Encouragement of Fine Arts (Towa- 
rzystwo Zachety Sztuk Pigknych) in 1861, and the Museum of Fine Arts in 1862. The organi- 
zation of the Museum, however, was arrested in its earliest stages by the outbreak of the 
insurrection, and the period of increased oppression which followed it did not favour the 
development of the institution. Reprisals from the Tsarist Government affected all parts of 
the **Congress Kingdom’’ as well as the former eastern provinces of the ancient Polish 
Commonwealth. Both private and public collections were confiscated and were taken away 
to Russia. Since then collectors have been most active in the lands under Austrian rule, 
mainly in Cracow. Their work was also much helped by numerous Polish emigrés abroad. 
In France, the Czartoryski collection from Putawy was housed in the Hotel Lambert in 1831, 
and the Polish Library was founded in Paris in 1838. In Switzerland a Polish Museum was 
founded by Wh. Plater at Rapperswil in 1870. 


In the second half of the nineteenth century there was a marked increase of intellectual 
activity in all three parts of Poland, whether under Russian, Prussian or Austrian rule. This 
vitality expressed itself in the founding of new scientific societies, like the Wilno Archzological 
Committee with the Museum of Antiquities in 1855, the Poznan Philomatic Society in 1857, 
the Cracow Academy of Science and Letters, which arose from the old Philomatic Society, 
in 1872, and soon. At the same time municipal authorities in towns and provinces became 
aware of and interested in the existence of these collections. Results of this were the creation 
of the Municipal Museum of Torun in 1861, the Municipal Industrial Museum of Cracow in 
1868, the Municipal Museum of Applied Art at Lwéw in 1874, the municipally-owned National 
Museum of Cracow in 1879, the Municipal Historical Museum of Lwéw in 1892-93, the 
Provincial Museum (later called the Muzeum Wielkopolskie) at Poznan in 1893, which is 
owned by the Provincial Federation of Poznania and the municipality of Poznan, the Town 
National Gallery at Lwéw in 1894 and the Historical Museum at Cracow in 1898. The 
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creation of institutions like these was possible only under Prussian and Austrian rule ; the 
territories annexed by Tsarist Russia lacked all municipal organization and the few existing 
collections were entirely dependent on public generosity—though that was never appealed to 
in vain. It created the Museum of Industry and Agriculture in 1875, for instance, the Museum 
of Crafts and Applied Art in 1891, and the Majewski Museum of Archeology, also in 1891— 
all of them in Warsaw. In this part of Poland the first decade of the twentieth century stimu- 
lated still further a strong instinctive interest in collections of an ethnographic and prehistoric 
character, and these were also fostered both by scientific associations and by the numerous 
branches of the Topographical Society (Towarzystwo Krajoznawcze) organized throughout the 
cans All these activities were, of course, carried on quite independently of the ruling 
authorities. 


A separate group, and one which does not fall under the head of ‘‘collections’* in the strict 
sense Of the word, was that formed by church treasuries, some of them very rich, particularly 
those belonging to cathedrals and monasteries, These were great storehouses of ecclesiastical 
art, and of treasures of decorative art destined for liturgical use. In the nineteenth century 
these riches, which were for the most part free gifts, partly fell a prey to the church policy 
of the partitioning Powers. ‘They were either confiscated by the Tsarist Government after 
the Polish risings, along with the property of public institutions, or dispersed when the rejigious 
houses were abolished by the Prussian Government in 1819, and by the Russians in the 
“*Congress Kingdom’’ in 1819 and 1864. 


More recently hostilities, which in Polish territory lasted without a break for almost seven 
vears (1914-21), had devastating effects on collections and museums. It was only after peace 
was concluded that a new era of development in the restored Polish State could be hoped for. 
That State’s first act in the matter was the Treaty of Riga, signed with Soviet Russia in 1921, 
which contained an article stipulating that the Soviet Government should restore to the 
Republic of Potand all cultural possessions such as archives, libraries, works of art, which 
had been forcibly carried away to Russia between 1772 and 1920. This article of the treaty 
was, however, never fully carried out. Nevertheless, what Poland regained after 1921 formed 
the nucleus of the State Art Collections, comprising in the main : the furnishings of the Warsaw 
Castle and the Lazienki Palace (some 5,000 items), militaria originally taken from Government 
buildings, the Arsenal, Churches and so on (housed after their return in the Army Museum 
and in the castles of Warsaw and Cracow), well over a hundred Brussels tapestries of the 
middle sixteenth century (Cracow Castle), the Gallery of Modern Polish Painting (some 1,000 
items, in Warsaw), the numismatic collections (some 22,000 items, in Warsaw), collections of 
xraphic art, bronze pieces, sculptures, paintings, and other valuable works of art. 

During their short existence of less than a score of years these State art collections were 
considerably enlarged, and Government purchases for them may be grouped under three main 
headings : (1) the further furnishing of the historic castles of Warsaw and Cracow by works 
of Gothic, Renaissance, and Early Baroque art (including decorative arts) ; (2) the creation 
of a collection of modern Polish painting and graphic art ; (3) the enrichment of the collection 
of militaria illustrating the history of Polish arms. Apart from these collections, which were 
mostly grouped in Cracow and Warsaw, the State also owned a number of others—like the 
Silesian Museum of Katowice (founded in 1928, and in 1934 already in possession of 
collections totalling 64,000 items) and the Museum of Archzology in Warsaw. 

According to the data for 1936, which correspond fairly well with the state of things in 
1939, Poland had, inclusive of scientific university collections, twenty Government museums, 
thirty-five municipal, sixty-two which belonged to public institutions, eight diocesan and eleven 
Private museums accessible to the general public—in all 134. Municipal museums and those 
Owned by public institutions thus far outnumbered those owned by the State, this being a 
natural consequence of the conditions of development previously mentioned. Until recently, 
also, municipal and private collections by the sheer quality of their exhibits took first place. 
For among the richest museums in Poland, with interests comprising not only the entire 
artistic life of the country but also the cultural achievements of the whole world, two were 
municipal institutions, the National Museums of Warsaw and Cracow, and two were private 
Property, the Czartoryski Museums at Goluchéw and Cracow. But the important Govern- 
Ment purchases made for the Warsaw and Cracow Castles somewhat redressed the balance. 

The most characteristic feature of museum history in Poland during the last twenty pre-war 
years of peace and comparative prosperity was an enthusiastic development which found 
expression in (1) new foundations and the enlargement of old ones; (2) a tendency to 
work for the rational unification of homogeneous collections ; (3) the reorganizing of museum 
work on modern scientific lines ; (4) training of qualified museum staffs ; (5) publications and 
exhibitions. The most visible proof, however, of the favourable conditions for museum 
work in independent Poland is to be found in the erection of a number of new modern museum 
buildings, undertaken within a few years by four institutions: the National Museum of 
Warsaw (1922), the Silesian museum at Katowice (1928), the National Museum of Cracow 
(1934), and the Museum of Polish Pomerania at Torun (1936). The National Museum of 
Warsaw had already achieved its aim and transferred itself to the new edifice in 1936 ; the 
Others were in process of building, and on the eve of completion, when the war broke out. 
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The history of muscums and collections in Poland thus shows that great efforts were made 
in this direction by royalty and the great families of the nobility in the old days, by the whole 
people together with the State and municipal authorities in modern times ; so that if Poland 
could not boast collections as rich as those of mightier European States, it was not for lack of 
endeavour, but because her possessions were again and again looted and destroyed, as has 
been the case in this war. 


THE PRESENT 


BoTH Government and private circles had, for several years before the German 
invasion, devoted much attention to the question of SAFEGUARDING, MUSEUMS 
AND COLLECTIONS in the event of a war. A _ plan for the international 
protection of memorials and works of art, which had been drawn up by the 
Office International des Musées, and had in July 1937 been accepted by the 
Commission Internationale de Coopération Intellectuelle, was the starting- 
point of their considerations. This plan the Assembly of the League of Nations 
had, in August 1938, turned over to the Netherlands Government, which had 
undertaken to conduct negotiations with other governments and to call a 
diplomatic conference. The plan was based on the idea that all States are 
equally interested in the preservation of art treasures, and that the loss of a 
work of art, belonging to any nation whatever, is a gap in the spiritual heritage 
of all mankind. The new convention, to be based on The Hague Conventions 
of 1899 and 1907, was made necessary by the altered conditions of modern 
warfare. It was to lay upon all Governments an obligation to ensure respect 
for works of art and memorials by the issue of special instructions to their 
troops, by preventing pillage, and so on. The plan provided for the creation 
of special storehouses for works of art and national treasures, these storehouses 
to be under the control of international commissions, and to be immune from 
offensive action during hostilities, and from any other activities of an occupying 
Power. In particular, the convention stipulated that no national treasure or 
work of art could be made an object of enemy reprisals. Unfortunately, this 
convention was not signed by the year 1939, so that at the outbreak of war 
Poland had not been able to form the intended special storehouses under 
international control, since their formation before the signature of the convention 
might have meant the dispersal of the whole country’s most valuable art treasures. 
Each museum therefore sought to safeguard its collections individually and in 
accordance with local conditions. The Silesian Museum was evacuated to 
Lublin at the outbreak of war; the Czartoryski Museums of Cracow and 
Gotuchow sent their most valuable possessions (including pictures by Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Rembrandt, jewels, goldsmiths’ work and coins) to 
Sieniawa in the voivodship of Lwow, and there walled them up in previously 
prepared underground vaults. Part of the collection of Kornik near Poznan 
(miniatures, illuminated manuscripts, and so on) were taken to the Zamoyski 
Library in Warsaw, some of the objects from the Gniezno Cathedral Treasury 
and Library were entrusted to the Dominican Friars at Lublin, a Rubens from 
the church of St. Nicholas at Kalisz was sent to the National Museum in 
Warsaw. The famous high altar of Our Lady’s church in Cracow, the work of 
Veit Stoss (Wit Stwosz), among the city’s most valuable treasures, was taken to 
pieces—the larger sculptures were carried in three barges to Sandomierz and 
were there deposited in the cathedral, while the smaller fragments were hidden 
in private houses in Cracow. Many other collections and works of art were 
similarly treated. Numerous private collections in western and south-western 
Poland were taken to the central provinces ; for example, the Tarnowski 
family’s collections from Sucha, Dzikéw and Dukla, the Bninskis’ collection 
from Samostrzele, the Skorzewski’s from Czerniejewo, the Potockis’ from 
Krzeszowice, and so on. Many privately owned objects were entrusted to the 
National Museum in Warsaw, the National Museum in Cracow, and the 
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Lubomirski Museum in Lwow ; others were placed in the houses of related 
families. No plan was made to send such objects abroad, and we know only 
two cases of such exportation: (1) The eleventh-century Coronation sword and 
the magnificent collection of 125 arrases made for King Sigismund Augustus 
in 1556, as well as a number of valuable historical relics, all belonging to the 
Polish Stat¢ collections, have left the country, as also (2) a number of valuable 
objects from the Sanguszko residence at Gumniska. The remaining museums 
and collections, whether public or private, did their best to safeguard their 
buildings and property on the spot. The National Museum in Warsaw packed 
a great part of its collections in hundreds of previously prepared cases and 
stored them in its cellars. The same was done with the collectjons of the 
National Museum in Cracow, with the treasury of the Cracow Cathedral, the 
Lubomirski collections at Przeworsk, and the Branickis’ at Wilandw. Other 
private collections in country residences such as Nieboréw and Jabtonna, were 
left in their usual places, as also were some in towns—for instance, those of the 
Zamoyski, Krasinski and Przezdziecki families in Warsaw. 


> + 4 


The LOSSES OCCASIONED BY HOSTILITIES are enormous and irre- 
parable, although the chief public and private collections were* comparatively 
little effected. 

The losses directly due to hostilities were greatest in Warsaw. At the ETHNO- 
GRAPHIC MUSEUM fire destroyed practically the whole of a collection consisting 
of several thousand objects brought together in the course of decades by 
Scientists and collectors from all corners of Poland, and truly representative of 
the whole nation. It had contained a rich selection of all branches of popular 
art and handicrafts ; dresses and textiles, embroideries, pottery, paintings on 
glass, objects of wood, metal and leather, musical instruments, household goods, 
furniture, ceremonial objects, and so on. The museum’s inventories, with 
their drawings, water-colours, photographs, and manuscript catalogues were 
also destroyed. The destruction of the collections representative of foreign 
and exotic ethnography must also be accounted a serious loss. The museum 
had possessed good Spanish, Rumanian, Jewish, and Gipsy sections, not only 
valuable in themselves, but also because they were the fruit of Polish scientists’ 
and collectors’ work. Part had even been contributed by exiles in Siberia. 
All this was burnt during the last days of the September bombardment, when 
Salvage work was impossible owing to lack of water and the overcrowding of 
the museum building by refugees from the Old Town quarter. 

The most serious loss suffered by Polish art and science is the tragic destruc- 
tion of the Zamoyski and Przezdziecki collections, which also fell a prey to 
fire in the last days of the bombardment. The ZamMoyski MUSEUM with the 
Zamoyski archives and library not only gave a picture of the family’s splendid 
Patronage of science and art ever since the middle of the sixteenth century, but 
also bore witness to great pages in the nation’s political, educational and 
Scientific history. The museum had contained relics of the Zamoyski family, 
Particularly of Chancellor Jan Zamoyski (1541-1605), of the kings: Sigis- 
mund Augustus, Stephen Bathory, Sigismund HI and John Sobieski, of the 
hetmans: 7étkiewski and Czarniecki, and of the national heroes : Kosciuszko 
and Prince Joseph Poniatowski. In addition to this, the museum had possessed 
an armoury comprising a number of rare pieces and a valuable collection of 
decorative art, more particularly a splendid selection of pottery. In the 
numismatic section were to be found almost complete sets of coins of the Piast 
and Jagellonian dynasties, some of them unique, a large collection of imprints 
from antique gems and a valuable set of medals. The section of graphic art 
Contained a rich collection of art publications and eighteenth-century prints. 
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All this, together with the archives, formed an invaluable source for the study 
of four centuries of Polish culture. Only a small part of the material had 
hitherto been utilized, so that many pages of that history will now never be 
written. 


The PRZEZDZIECKi COLLECTION also formed a whole, complete with library 
and archives, giving a picture of many aspects of Polish history and more 
particularly of that of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. They contained a 
gallery of picturcs by Polish and foreign artists, some of which were saved, 
though they are so much damaged that their artistic value has been almost 
entirely destroyed. The fire also destroyed the furnishings ; bronzes, clocks, 
chandeliers, furniture, carpets, collections of Dresden, Berlin, Viennese 
and Polish china—mostly museum pieces, as well as a collection of militaria 
and a collection of some 10,000 important prints and drawings. 


The new buildings of the NATIONAL Museum in Warsaw suffered considerable 
damage through incendiary and explosive bombs, as well as through artillery 
action. The bulk of its collections which had been placed in the cellars was 
saved, but losses were nevertheless severe, especially as regards antique furniture, 
Far Eastern art, and Egyptian antiquities. 

The building of the Warsaw SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF FINE ARTS 
(usually called the ‘* Zacheta’’) was seriously damaged by an explosive bomb and 
by artillery shells. Several score of pictures belonging to the Society (nine- 
teenth-century Polish art) and a number of private deposits were destroyed. 

The collections of the Warsaw MUSEUM OF ARTS AND CRAFTS were almost 
wholly destroyed by artillery action. They had consisted mainly of a large 
collection of Polish pottery comprising rare and unique specimens. The 
antique furniture and the collection of metal-work were also lost and the 
building itself was seriously damaged. 

The collection belonging to CoUNT EDWARD RACZYNSKI, Polish Ambassador 
in London, was destroyed almost entirely, together with the beautiful house 
which was its home, and with which it had formed a splendidly blended whole. 
It had been, as it were, a memorial of the cultural traditions of several eminent 
Polish families, the Czapskis, the Maltachowskis, Krasinskis and Raczynskis, 
from the middle of the cighteenth century onward. The finest part of the 
collection was the picture gallery, containing some 300 works by Holbein, 
Murillo, Ribera, Guercino, Spagnoletto, Jordaens, Teniers, Bloomert, Honthorst, 
Netscher, Bol, G. Metsu, Van Dyck and others. Unfortunately it had never 
been exhaustively catalogued or studied by art historians. 

The collection of Dr. BRYNDZA-NAcKI, the beginnings of which dated back 
to the second half of the eighteenth century, and whose Flemish and Dutch 
pictures were particularly interesting, was totally destroyed by fire. It con- 
tained paintings by F. Mieris, P. Claes, Hondius, Fyt, A. van Ostade, Ruysdael, 
and others. The pictures of EDWARD NaTANSON met with the same fate. It 
was only a small collection—some ninety paintings, but it was graced by the 
works of Bronzino, Guido Reni, P. Breughel, Boucher, a portrait of A. K. 
Czartoryski by Gainsborough (painted in 1761), and a number of valuable 
Polish pictures by Brodowski, Michatowski, Chetmonski, Grottger, Siemiradzki, 
Wyspianski and others. 

It is quite impossible to register here all the coliections destroyed in the 
bombardment of Warsaw. The larger ones are numbered by tens, the smaller 
ones by the hundred. We have named only some of the largest and finest. 

Not only lack of space but also the impossibility of securing reliable infor- 
mation at the present time forbids our making any attempt at listing the damage 
caused by hostilities in the country—in smaller towns, in country residences 
and manor-houses. We will content ourselves with noting the considerable 
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losses suffered by the museum of the WILNO PuHiLomatTic Society during the 
shelling of the city by the Germans in June 1941. 


1. Nazi Policy in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ 


That the Germans possessed a detailed plan concerning Polish public and 
private museums and collections, as well as other art treasures, was abundantly 
proved even during the first months of ENEMy OCCUPATION. The studies 
carried on for so many years by German scholars, especially those of Breslau 
and Kénigsberg, appeared in a new light. At Kénigsberg Professor Dr. Karl 
Heinz Clasen had with his university collaborators made a special study of 
Poznanian and Pomeranian art. At Breslau Professor Dr. Dagobert Frey 
had organized a university institute for the study of Eastern European art and 
had shown a particular interest in Silesia, central, southern, and eastern Poland. 
Both these scientists had considerable means at their disposal and their many 
journeys to Poland had given them a detailed knowledge of the country’s art 
treasures. In the domain of prehistoric research similar studies were dili- 
gently pursued by a group of scholars headed by Professor Dr. Ernst Petersen, 
Director of the Institute of Prehistoric Studies at Breslau and recently professor 
of Rostock University. 

It seems that these gentlemen must have been nominated to their war functions 
even before the outbreak of hostilities, for they appeared in Poland imme- 
diately on the occupation of her territory. Professor Frey at once arrived in 
Cracow and then toured the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ territory, giving detailed 
information on its art possessions, issuing instructions for the removal to 
Germany of such objects, and then collaborating in the organization of the 
Institut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit (Institute for German Work in the East) in 
Cracow, in April 1940. At its inauguration he gave a lecture on German 
architecture in Poland. In museums and collections Professor Frey made no 
bones about exploiting his pre-war research, occasionally demanding the laying 
before him of objects as yet uncatalogued to which he had been given access 
asa student. Professor Clasen took over the task of turning Poznan University 
into a German one and simultaneously accepted the duties of State Curator of 
museums and antiquities for Poznania and Polish Pomerania. Professor 
Petersen carried out an inspectron of archeological museums and in November 
1939 supervised the removal of the collections of the Warsaw State Museum 
of Archeology. Breslau scientists form an important proportion of the 
collaborators in the Office of the ‘‘ Special Commissioner for Requisitioning and 
Safeguarding Works of Art’’ (Der Sonderbeauftragte fiir Erfassung und Sicher- 
Stellung der Kunstgegenstdinde). Apart from those already named, the most 
eminent member of that office is Dr. Gustav Barthel, Director of the Breslau 
Museums and editor of the periodical Die Hohe Strasse (Schlesische Jahrbiicher 
fiir deutsche Art und Kunst im Ostraum) (‘‘Silesian Yearbook of German 
Life and Art in the Eastern Space’’). 

The attempt to safeguard collections by evacuation and hiding as Polish 
authorities and private owners had done proved on the whole unsuccessful, 
both because of the occupation of the entire territory of the country and because 
of German brutality and a widely developed spy service. At Sandomierz the 
Germans demanded the Veit Stoss altar of Our Lady’s church from Cracow 
as early as the middle of September, and they brought with them those who 
had been employed in packing it. At Sieniawa a sworn mason told the Gestapo 
representatives the hiding-places of the Czartoryski collection and the Gotuchéw 
treasures as soon as the first German units appeared. All the valuables were 
immediately stolen, and it proved impossible to find out which units had 
committed the act, so that later searches gave no results, even though they 
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were conducted by the German authorities. This must be accounted one of 
the most grievous losses sustained, for the plunder included objects of quite 
exceptional value, such as a set of famous twelfth to sixteenth-century Limoges 
enamels and a magnificent collection of antique, medizval and Renaissance 
goldsmiths’ work, coins, invaluable Polish historical relics, and a large number of 
engravings by Direr, L. van Leyden, and others. The pictures and other 
remaining objects were later brought to Cracow to be confiscated and stored. 
The collections of the Silesian Museum were fetched from Lublin by Dr. F. 
Pfutzenreiter, Director of the Beuthen (Bytom) Museum, who had in his 
possession the bills of carriage from Katowice. The Tarnowskis at Sucha were 
forced by threats to disclose the fact that their collections were at Kozlowka. 

Apart from losses directly due to hostilities, Polish collections suffered con- 
siderably from depredations committed by German police, military persons and 
administrative officials, both during hostilities and for some months after. 
We mean here such acts of pillage as were done for private profit, and which 
still occur at the moment of writing, although on a more limited scale. We 
shall discuss these at more length when treating of individual collections. 
In addition to this, there were losses arising from wilfui destruction, which 
we shall also discuss later. Losses by private pillage are the more grievous 
in that probably only a small part of the stolen objects will be rediscovered 
in the future. The names of the pillagers are unknown, and it will not be easy 
to find out what has become of their booty. 

The previously mentioned Office, at whose head is der Sonderbeauftragte fiir 
Erfassung und Sicherung der Kunst-und Kulturschatze (Special Commissioner for 
the Requisitioning and Safeguarding of Treasures of Art and Culture), is the 
German Government’s official medium for the official pillage of Polish public 
and private collections. It forms part of the civil administration, and the 
Commissioner, Staatsekretéir (Secretary of State) Dr. Kai Miihlmann, though 
attached to the Governor-General’s office in Cracow, has autonomous powers. 

His permanent and chief collaborator is Dr. Gustav Barthel, of Breslau, 
already mentioned. Others were (or are) Dr. Mayer (Breslau), Dr. Kid- 
lich (Vienna), Dr. Polhammer and Dr. Demmel, both of Vienna; also Dr. 
Troschke, who was at the same time acffng as one of the inspectors of the 
Oswiecim concentration camp. The office in Cracow directed activities in 
general, and also carried out the seizure of collections in that town and in the 
south of the ‘* Generalgouvernement.’’ For Warsaw and the north, an assistant 
commissioner was nominated, Dr. Josef Mihlmann of Linz, brother of the 
Special Commissioner. He was helped by an antique dealer, Dr. Kraus of 
Vienna. During the first three months of German occupation (the main 
seizures of public collections having then been already for the most part effected), 
activities in Warsaw and in the immediate vicinity were mainly carried on by 
Gestapo officials, one of them being Dr. Paulsen, university professor of pre- 
historic studies and Untersturmfiihrer of the Gestapo. The methods of the 
Gestapo men were marked by particular and systematic brutality towards 
collections, museum staffs, and private owners. There is not the slightest 
doubt that they are utterly devoid of any scruple concerning their share in the 
work of pillaging and plundering Polish museums and collections. Their 
actions are flagrantly contrary not only to international law, but also to the 
basic principles of museum theory, so that they can only be explained (a) by 
rapacity on behalf of German collections, (6) by political instructions aimed at 
destroying all traces of Polish culture. There is no similarity between their 
acts and, let us say, the restoring of the Van Eyck altar to Ghent by the Versailles 
Treaty, for the objects confiscated in Poland had never been carried off from 
Germany, and had in most cases no connection whatever with that country. 
A particularly plain instance of this is the carrying off from Cracow of 
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the Veit Stoss altar, which had been carved in Cracow for a church im that 
town. 

Pillage and destruction of Polish collections were the obvious programme of 
the German authorities from the very first days of their entry, often without any 
regard to German profit. At first no effort was even made to create some 
semblance of legality. No receipts were given, and protests of owners or 
curators against such methods met with the retort that totalitarian war is 
waged in every field. Reprisals were also a frequent answer. 

The creation of a semblance of legality was first attempted by the issuing of 
the Governor-General’s decree of November 15th, 1939, which announced the 
confiscation of the ‘‘former Polish State’s property’’ throughout the ‘‘General- 
gouvernement’’ (Verordnungsblatt des Generalgouverneurs, Wr. 6). This 
decree included State property in the form of art and national relics, contrary to 
the stipulations of clause 56 of The Hague Convention of 1906, which regulates 
the rights and usages of land warfare, and requires such objects to be treated 
like private property, even when they belong to the State. A month later, on 
December 16th, 1939, the Governor-General issued a decree concerning the 
confiscation of works of art, including decorative arts (Verordnung tiber die 
Beschlagnahme von Kungstgegenstinden im Generalgouvernement). This decree 
Says : 

All publicly-owned objects of art in the Generalgouvernement which are not already 
subject to the ruling of the decree of November 15th, 1939, concerning the confiscation of 


the property of the former Polish State, are herewith confiscated for purposes conducin 
to the common weal. 


Apart from ‘‘art collections and objects of art which formed the property of 
the former Polish State,’’ the following are also considered ** publicly-owned 
objects of art’’: (1) private collections designated by the Special Commissioner 
fiir die Erfassung und Sicherung der Kunst- und Kulturschitze ; (2) all objects of 
art owned by churches, with the exception of those needed for daily service. 
(Verordnungsblatt des Generalgouverneurs, Nr. 12). The decree further ordered 
all owners and curators of such objects or collections to notify their 
possessions within three months, threatening severe penalties for non- 
compliance. The first executive decision for this decree, dated January Sth, 
1940 (Verordnungsblatt des Generalgouverneurs, Teil U., Nr. 6), shortened the 
time-limit for registration to February 15th, 1940, and declared that all objects 
of artistic value dating before 1850 come under its ruling. The following 
Objects were specified more particularly : 

(a) Paintings ; (6) sculptures ; (c) products of decorative art such as antique furniture, 
china, glass, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, tapestries, carpets, needlework, lace, 
vestments, etc. ; (d) drawings, engravings and woodcut prints, etc. ; (e) rare manuscripts, 


music manuscripts, autographs, hand-painted books, miniatures, prints and books, book- 
bindings, etc. ; (f) weapons, pieces of armour, etc. ; (g) coins, medals, seals, etc. 


Two later decrees also partly affect museums and collections. They are: 
the decree of July 23rd, 1940 (Verordnungsblatt des Generalgouverneurs, Teil 1., 
Nr. 48) concerning societies, and that of August Ist, 1940 (Verordnungsblatt des 
Generalgouverneurs, Teil I., Nr. 50) concerning the law on foundations. By 
these, almost all Polish societies have been dissolved, and an end has been put 
to the activity of foundations. Their large collections are to become the 
property of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ which means that they are exposed 
to dispersal, or even to destruction. rs 

The decree of December 16th is an even more glaring violation of the 
rulings of The Hague Convention than that of November 15th, 1939. Clause 
52 of the Convention expressly limits an occupying Power’s requisitioning rights 
to objects needed by the army, thus of course excluding all works of art. Clause 
46 forbids the confiscation of private property. Clause 56 states : ** Municipal, 
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ecclesiastical, charitable, educational, artistic and scientific objects shail be 
treated like private property, even if they belong to the State’’ ; that is to say 
they may not be confiscated. Furthermore: ‘‘Any seizure, destruction, or 
intentional degradation of such institutions, of historical monuments, of works 
of art or science, is forbidden and must be punished.’’ Thus everything is 
reversed. The Hague Convention had granted even State collections the 
rights of private property in order to safeguard cultural values ; but the 
Governor-General’s decree treats even private and Church property as public. 
Since the Hague Convention was also signed by Germany, these decrees and 
the resuiting action must be regarded as wholly lawless. 

It must be stressed that the major confiscations were carried out before 
the issuing of these decrees. The National Museum and the Czartoryski 
Museum of Cracow, the National Museum, the Army Museum, the State 
Museum of Archeology, the Society for the Encouragement of Fine Arts (all of 
these in Warsaw), and many others, were already despoiled between October 
and December 1939. The Veit Stoss altar was also carried off at this time. 
These acts were not based on any written orders to the owners and curators, 
nor even on any specific oral declaration. People were simply informed that 
such and such objects or parts of a collection would be removed. No explana- 
tion was given as to whether this was to be a confiscation or a provisional 
seizure. The decrees themselves also contain contradictions and doubtful 
passages. They order confiscation, but the chief of the confiscating office bears 
the title of ‘* Special Commissioner for the Requisition and Safeguarding of 
Works of Art and Culture.’? There may have existed some vague idea of 
providing for a future attempt at justification by representing the matter, not 
as confiscation and pillage within the meaning of international law, but as a 
real safeguarding of works of art and national memorials in time of hostilities ; 
but the Cracow collections did not need to be transferred from their buildings 
for such a purpose, since these had not sustained any damage and the presence 
of the entire museum staff was sufficient guarantee of proper care. As for the 
Warsaw museum buildings, these had suffered damage, more or less, but, 
nevertheless, the collections were best safeguarded by their own staffs, who 
were thoroughly acquainted with them, had remained on the spot during the 
siege, and continued at their posts after the entry of the occupying forces. 
Besides, the buildings had received proper attention, and those collections which 
had survived were in no danger there. German methods of packing and 
transport are proof enough that their actions were not dictated by any solicitude 
for the fate of art treasures and relics. Museum pieces were placed in leaky 
cases and transported in open lorries during wet autumn and winter weather. 
They were packed by inexpert hands, which caused much damage. Often 
objects were heaped in cars unpacked and quite unprotected. In many in- 
stances no list was made, and reprisals were threatened for any attempt to 
make one. The selection was frequently made simply by Gestapo men. 

The promulgation of the confiscating decrees had specific and highly dangerous 
consequences : Germans in uniform began to visit private houses and to 
carry out ‘‘confiscations’”’ on their own and for their personal profit, always 
quoting the published decrees. Mostly they carried away carpets, sometimes 
pieces of furniture, more rarely works of art proper. The plague of these 
thefts lasted in Warsaw for about two months. 

Despite the duty of registering works of art which the decree sought to 
enforce, the office of the Special Commissioner received very few notifications, 
not more than a dozen or so. The owners of some of the requisitioned collec- 
tions lodged protests with the Governor-General, but they never received any 
reply. Here, as elsewhere, we find the chaos characteristic of Nazi organization, 
which is the more striking in that its regulations are usually very detailed and 
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cover a wide field. The confiscation of works of art and historic relics was 
instituted without any semblance of legal foundation : then decrees were issued 
in order to create that semblance ; and then their rulings were not observed. 
By these decrees all public collections should be considered confiscated in their 
entirety ; yet it was precisely after their publication that the extent of confis- 
cations was in general no more enlarged. Nor was any action taken to bring 
about a more complete registration of private collections, and they were 
plundered only on the basis of information supplied by German historians of 
art. Then, since approximately the middle of May, 1940, that is, since the 
attack on Belgium, Holland and France, German interest in Polish possessions 
of this kind began to dwindle perceptibly and then almost to cease. The 
possibility of further ‘‘legalised’’ (as the Germans consider it) pillage, of course 
exists all the time. 


+++ 


During the first period, which began with the entry of German troops, as well 
as during the second, which followed the confiscating degrees, there was a 
marked difference in the treatment meted out to the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’s’’ 
two chief centres of iatellectual life, WARSAW AND CRACOW. This is 
undoubtedly no accident, but the result of explicit instructions. Only Church 
property suffered greater depredations in Cracow than in Warsaw—public 
collections were robbed far less brutally here, and private property (with the 
exception of Jewish belongings) was respected. Not only were there no con- 
fiscations at private residences and flats, but no inspection was even made. 
Warsaw was treated with far greater severity, probably because of its deter- 
mined resistance in September 1939. The despoiling of museums and public 
collections was here carried out on unusually extensive scale ; all the larger 
private collections, and even many small ones in private apartments, were 
affected. 

According, to information spread by officials of the German administration 
during the winter of 1939-40, the confiscations carried out in Warsaw had for 
their purpose the creation of a great central museum of art and culture in 
Cracow. Warsaw was to be punished by being deprived of all its collections 
and reduced to the level of a purely commercial centre. In the spring of 1940 
these plans were given up, and it is known that at that time the central German 
authorities planned to organize in Berlin a great exhibition of ‘‘Polish War 
Booty,’’ where the plunder was to be divided among German museums and 
collections. The confiscated objects were therefore mostly placed in temporary 
storage centres, in the new building of the University Library of Cracow and 
in the storerooms of the Warsaw National Museum. It was probably the 
beginning of systematic air raids on Germany which brought about the post- 
ponement of this exhibition till the end of the war, so that the collections have 
hitherto for the most part remained packed in these two stores. In June 1941, 
before the outbreak of war with Russia, their contents were transported (again 
by the Gestapo) to Maehrisch Truebau, under scandalous conditions and not 
without new thefts. In the autumn of 194) these collections were brought back 
to Cracow. 


++ 


Conditions of life in Poland under German occupation are such that it is 
impossible to make a complete inventory of losses caused by hostilities or by 
confiscation. Terrorism is at such a pitch that many private owners are afraid 
even to make a list of their losses, let alone give information about them. The 
fact that no receipts were given and the making of any notes concerning removal 
forbidden renders any detailed registration impossible, and this is the more 
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mischievous as many private collections and even some public ones had never 
been fully studied. This is a further loss for Poland, since history will be 
deprived of even a description or a copy of some of these lost and destroyed 
possessions. We must also expect the making of any inventory to become 
more difficult month by month owing to the huge losses of the intelligentsia ; 
people are dying of sickness and exhaustion in prisons and concentration 
camps, they have lost their memories, such materials as photographs, family 
documents, letters and so on are dispersed. 


+ + + 


The description of LOSSES OCCASIONED BY CONFISCATION in Warsaw and Cracow 
collections, which follows here, should be read merely as a sample of the Occupy- 
ing Power’s conduct. 

In CRACOW it was the ecclesiastical collections and treasures which 
suffered the most painful losses. They were the richest in Poland and had 
the oldest traditions. 

The CATHEDRAL was robbed of the so-called Lance of St. Maurice presented 
to Boleslas the Brave by the Emperor Otto HI in a.p. 1000 ; of a Sicilian reli- 
quary of the twelfth century ; of the famous fourteenth-century ivory box which 
had been the property of Queen Jadwiga ; of numerous gold crosses, mon- 
strances, and chalices of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and eighteenth centuries ; of 
a picture of St. George dating back to the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Furthermore, a priceless sixteenth-century vestment (that of Piotr Kmita) was 
carried off, together with a series of eight Brussels and nine Flemish seventeenth- 
century tapestries, a further series of nine tapestries bearing the Swan coat of 
arms (first half of the seventeenth century), four individual Gobelins, a carpet 
given by King John Sobieski, and three richly-illuminated parchment manu- 
scripts. 

The CHURCH OF OuR LADY was deprived of the Veit Stoss triptych of which 
we have already spoken. The altar-case itself was not taken away till April 
1940, the church having been closed for a week for that purpose. This triptych, 
on which Veit Stoss worked in Cracow during the years 1477-89, is the artist’s 
finest work, and exercised very considerable influence on the development of art 
in Poland, Bohemia and Slovakia at the turn of the fifteenth century. Many 
studies on the subject have been published by Polish art historians, and ten 
years ago the sculpture was thoroughly overhauled at State expense, on which 
occasion the magnificent original Gothic colouring was brought to light and 
restored. This had been painted over during earlier restorations carried out 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Thereupon, further studies by 
Polish scholars were published, such as an album with French text (Le Reétable de 
Notre Dame a& Cracovie, by Professor Tadeusz Szydtowski, Paris, 1935). The 
masterpiece of Veit Stoss was thus not only duly valued and safeguarded, but its 
beauty was also made familiar to the whole world in various publications. We 
do not know what has become of it in Germany. In the autumn of 1940 there 
was an exhibition of photographs of it at the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, but no 
part of the work itself was shown. In addition to this, the church also suffered 
the loss of nine pictures by Hans Suess of Kulmbach, an act as unwarranted as 
the first, since Suess, Diirer’s best pupil, painted them during his stay in Cracow, 
about A.D. 1515, as a commission for the Cracow Church. Four fifteenth- 
century Gothic chalices and eight seventeenth-century Baroque chalices were 
taken from the church treasury. 

Four further pictures by Hans Suess of Kulmbach (also painted in ane for 
Cracow) were taken from the CHURCH OF ST. FLORIAN, together with the so- 
called Griinwald Reliquary (Griinwald is the usual Polish name for Tannenberg) 
of Commander de Bode, a.p. 1360. 
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In December 1940, a series of eleven Gothic stained-glass windows, dating 
back to the turn of the fourteenth century, were taken from the DomINicaAN 
ABBEY. They had once formed part of the cloisters. 

The CHURCH OF THE BERNARDINES was robbed of a carving representing St. 
Anne with the Virgin and Child by Veit Stoss. 

The armoury of the RoyAL CASTLE on Wawel Hill was put in the store- 
rooms of the new building of the University Library. It is not known whether 
this signifies confiscation or whether it was merely done to make room. The 
rest of the Castle collections was left untouched, to serve as furnishings for the 
Governor-General’s residence. These furnishings were further supplemented 
by objects confiscated elsewhere. It seems that some of the furniture from 
Warsaw Castle found its way here ; for instance, a set of Kielce furniture, 
upholstered in Cordovan leather and dating from the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

The chief losses suffered by the NaTrlonaL Museum of Cracow are through 
confiscations in the section of Polish medieval art. The selection was made 
by Professor Frey. The more important items are: a polyptychon of a.pD. 
1504 (°St. John the Almoner’’), the chief existing work of the Cracow school of 
painting of that time, which had been brought some years before from the 
Cracow church of the Augustine Order. Its donor was Marshal Lanckoronski. 
Then a Gothic polyptychon from the church of St. Giles in Cracow, a number 
of Madonna sculptures of the Veit Stoss school, and many other pictures and 
sculptures. The Polish Medieval Art Section of this museum was the largest 
and most valuable in Poland. (See Plate 7.) 

The Feliks Jasienski branch of the National Museum has ceased to exist. 
In September 1939, immediately on the entry of German troops into the city, 
its director was ordered to give up the keys of the building, and since then none 
of the museum staff has been admitted inside. As far as is known, the collection 
was “‘semi-privately’’ pillaged, so that there is no hope of ever recovering it. 
It had consisted of some 15,000 items, mainly specimens of Japanese art, and 
also collections of Polish and other pictures and prints, textiles, and so on. 

Nothing remains, either, of the Baracz branch of the Museum, 
the contents of which have been used to furnish the Potocki residence at 
Krzeszowice, (See Plate 14.) This has been confiscated and bestowed by Hitler 
personally on the Governor-General, so that presumably the furnishings are 
also considered Dr. Frank’s private property. This branch of the National 
Museum had consisted of a rich collection of carpets and other antique textiles, 
of antique furniture, armour and decorative art. 

The Czapski branch, consisting of a famous collection of coins, the largest 
in Poland, was sealed up, and nothing is known of its fate. The inventorics 
and catalogues of the whole of the National Museum were taken away. 

Apart from these confiscations and private thefts affecting whole museum 
sections, there is an endless, persistent and destructive nibbling at the Museum 
for pictures and objects of decorative art, for the purpose of decorating German 
offices and private lodgings. The Germans treat the museum as a storage 
centre of whose contents they dispose at will, not only for themselves, but also 
for their wives, as, to make an instance, for Frau Wachter, wife of the Governor 
of Cracow. 

The mind of contemporary Germany and its attitude towards art in Poland 
was well summed up in the ejection of the National Museum from its premises 
in the Clothiers’ Hall in the autumn of 1940. Since the museum had already 
been deprived of its two other buildings—those of the Baracz and of the Jasienski 
branches—the collections were taken from the central rooms (those in the 
Cloth Hall) to the small house of the Czapski branch. Here all the rooms 
were filled up with packing-cases, so crowded that there is no possibility of 
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access to anything, and unpacking is out of the question. Part of the collec- 
tions found no room on these premises, and was stored in the Industrial Museum. 
There is of course no possibility of any museum work, nor even of a simple 
safeguarding of the collections. 

The CZARTORYSKI Museum of Cracow was robbed, not once, but repeatedly. 
We have already mentioned the looting of the inestimable collections stored at 
Sieniawa, which must be considered irretrievably lost. From the Polish point 
of view, the dispersal by theft of the large collection of Polish royal jewels and 
relics is a particularly grievous loss. [ts gravity may be realized if we recall 
that over a hundred years ago the Polish regalia were destroyed by the Prussians, 
who carried them away from the Castle of Cracow and melted them down, 
after removing the precious stones. 

Objects such as pictures left behind by the first German thieves were later 
taken to Cracow by German officials and there subjected to successive waves 
of confiscation, one of which occurred soon after this return, others in June 
and August 1940. Over a dozen paintings by foreign masters were seized, 
and the most famous: Raphael’s Portrait of a Young Man, Leonardo’s Girl 
With a Weasel, and Rembrandt’s Landscape, were taken to Germany, (See 
Plate 13.) The most valuable tapestries, carpets, antique weapons, sculptures, 
illuminated manuscripts, and so on, were also confiscated. Thus was an 
institution laid waste which was among the finest private museums in Europe, 
and was undoubtedly the most valuable collection of foreign art existing in 
Poland. The magnificent Czartoryski Museum at Gotuchow suffered a similar 
fate. 

Seven unusually valuable carpets were confiscated in the INSTITUTE OF THE 
HIsToRY OF ART of Cracow University. It is said that they have been taken to 
Vienna. Other objects confiscated here include an original drawing by Veit 
Stoss (Wit Stwosz),—probably taken to Breslau, as it was selected by Professor 
Frey and his collaborator, Dr. Sappok—part of the pictures, and medieval 
Polish sculptures, all these being taken to Germany. The rest of the institute’s 
collection was removed to one of the storage centres and there thrown on a 
heap with the rest. 

The PoLish ACADEMY OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS was robbed of part of its 
prehistoric collection, but part was left untouched. A German curator was, 
however, appointed, and the Polish staff were given subordinate functions. 

The famous and unique Balthasar Behem Codex (known as the Codex 
pictoratus), dating back to the beginning of the sixteenth century, of which the 
numerous miniatures illustrate Cracow’s contemporary life, has been seized 
from the UNIVERSITY LIBRARY and carried off to Germany. 

The plundering of the Cracow ACADEMY OF FinE Arts—whose professors 
had there deposited their private collections—lasted throughout December 1939, 
The building was closed and the pictures were used for the decoration of offices 
or stolen for private profit. 

At Cracow, collections in private apartments were in general neither confis- 
cated nor even inspected. Nevertheless, one picture—Z/e Massacre of the 
Innocents (School of Craénach)—-was taken away from a private owner in 
August 1940, and the numerous collections owned by Jews were, of course, 
plundered wholesale. 


++ + 


In WARSAW the comparatively few works of art confiscated from church 
property were taken from the CATHEDRAL and the DIOCESAN Museum. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that the Warsaw churches possess few specimens 
of medieval decorative art, and the majority of their treasures dates from the 
Baroque period and after, whereas the Office of the Special Commissioner 
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devotes its attention more particularly to the Middle Ages and tne Renaissance, 
probably under the influence of Professor Frey, who specializes in medieval 
studies. 

The painted ceilings of the WARSAW ROYAL CASTLE were stupidly and bar- 
barously destroyed. With the exception of that in the ballroom, representing 
Chaos, by Bacciarelli, all of them had survived fire and shelling unharmed, but 
they were smashed to pieces during the demolition of the Castle interior between 
December 1939 and February 1940. A separate chapter is devoted to this 
monstrous proceeding. The State Collections in the Castle had suffered 
proportionately little loss during hostilities. The most valuable pieces were 
taken to the National Museum during the fire, and between October and 
December 1939 the Germans took many of them away to Cracow. But the 
greater part of the collections had not been moved to the National Museum and 
had remained in their place. There were hundreds of pictures, much antique 
furniture (seventeenth to early nineteenth centuries), many objects of decorative 
art, pottery, glass and the like. The plundering of it all began with the first 
days of the occupation of Warsaw, and became systematic from October 18th 
onwards—that is, from the day on which the Governor-General, Dr. Frank, 
appeared at the Castle with his retinue. More details will be given in the 
chapter devoted to the Castle. This much may be said here, in order to show 
the extent of the pillage: that even table-sets, table-linen and kitchen utensils 
were divided up between various German offices. 

The store rooms of the Management of the POLISH STATE COLLECTIONS OF 
ART, which had been housed in the library wing of the Castle were systematically 
plundered all through October and November 1939 by the Feldgendarmerie 
quartered in the Castle and by various German officials—they were finally 
cleaned out in December of that year. Not a thing remains of several thousand 
Polish and foreign pictures (including a large part of the Krosnowski Gallery), 
of engravings, sculptures, manuscripts, archives and the rest. Since the winter 
of 1939-40 many pictures and antiques from these collections have appeared 
in the hands of antique dealers and private traders who have acquired them 
from German functionaries of the lower ranks. 

The collections at the LAZIENKI PALACE were, during the siege of Warsaw, 
mostly transferred to the National Museum, and thence the Germans have 
taken them to Cracow. Among them were well over a hundred of the most 
valuable pictures of King Stanislas Augustus, including works by Fr. Bol., B. 
van der Helst, Fr. Pourbus and others ; sculptures, clocks, eighteenth-century 
furniture, pottery and the like. It is said that Rembrandt’s Portrait of a Young 
Man has been offered as a present to Dr. Frank—nothing is known of the rest. 
It may well be feared that the collection has been at least in part dispersed, for 
objects belonging to it are known to be now in private hands at Cracow, having 
allegedly been bought from antique dealers. Part of the antique furniture of 
the Palace was parcelled out among German officers’ messes and offices, in the 
autumn of 1939. The chandeliers were taken to the Governor-General’s 
Warsaw residence in the building of the former Czechoslovak Legation. 

The works of art in the building of the SEym and SENATE were in part des- 
troyed, in part stolen, after the German police bad taken possession. They 
had included Matejko’s well-known picture, The Constitution of the Third of May. 

A collection of plaster casts belonging to the UNIVERSITY OF Warsaw had 
survived the siege unscathed, but when German police units occupied the 
university buildings in the first days of October 1939, it suffered much damage, 
because beds, cupboards and other furniture from a military hospital were 
Stored in the rooms in which it was displayed. In the summer of 1940 this 
collection was transferred to the main university building and further damaged 
in the process, quite apart from the damage caused by conditions in its new 
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quarters, which had been roofless since the fire in September 1939. The collec- 
tion, which had included unusually valuable casts, some of them once owned 
by King Stanislas Augustus, must be regarded as wholly destroyed. 

The university library’s COLLECTION OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS was in great 
part taken to Cracow in December 1939. It had been the largest of its kind in 
Poland, and its importance rivalled that of other European collections. The 
core of it was the splendid collection of drawings, engravings and architectural] 
designs brought together by Stanislas Augustus, and added to later by such 
collections as that of the Warsaw Philomatic Society and others. 

Confiscations at the Warsaw NATIONAL Museum were far more extensive 
than at that of Cracow. They were effected between October and December 
1939, and the confiscated objects were then sent to Cracow. Nothing certain 
is known about their further fate. They seem to have been deposited for a 
time in the building of the University Library, and some of them appear 
to have been used later for decorating the residence at Krzeszowice. The 
‘“legal’’ side of the matter has not been made clear, for there has been no 
official decree of confiscation, nor have any receipts been issued. 

The collection of Polish medizval art, consisting of some scores of pictures 
and painting, was removed almost without exception. 

In the foreign section, about a hundred valuable pictures were carried off. 

The section of decorative art was despoiled of many thousands of pieces, 
including fine collections of Italian, Dresden and Polish pottery, or seventeenth- 
century glass-ware, tapestries, textiles, furniture, clocks, snuff-boxes, and so on. 

The entire numismatic collection of Polish and foreign coins was carried off. 
The foreign section, the finest of its type in Poland, had been one of world-wide 
importance, and had included Byzantine and Roman coins, as well as 
Byzantine seals. The Polish section had numbered over twelve thousand 
specimens, and had been the second most important in Poland, the Czapski 
collection ranking first. The major part of the prehistoric collection, and all 
the ethnographic exhibits, were also seized. 

In the spring of 1940 the Army Museum and the National Museum were 
fused under the new name of a Warsaw City Museum. Before this, however, 
in the autumn and winter of 1939, the Army Museum had been deprived of al] 
its antiques, from the oldest up to those of the seventeenth century. These 
mcluded numerous coats and pieces of armour, firearms and other weapons, 
many thousand pieces in all. Much was also taken from the Museum Library. 
Nothing is known of the further fate of these collections. Unfortunately they 
seem to have been dispersed, part sent to Munich, part to a museum in Bohemia, 
part left in Cracow. This dispersal renders the possibility of any future re- 
assembling very doubtful. 

The STATE MusEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY was in October 1939 partly occupied 
by soldiers. At the beginning of November 1939, there appeared Professor Dr. 
Ernst Petersen of Rostock, formerly curator of the prehistoric collections at 
Breslau, in company with Herr Schleif, Director of the Olympia Expedition, 
and closed the museum doors to the Polish staff. In the course of November 
these two gentlemen removed several thousand exhibits, such as numerous 
specimens of the Stone Age, a large number of others in iron, copper and 
bronze, ivory and amber work, pottery, a collection of Roman, Arabic and 
medizval European coins, also the museum cases, the museum and office 
furniture, the whole library of special literature, comprising some ten thousand 
volumes, all the museum catalogues, reports, andso on and soon. In addition, 
they took away the museum archives and all the private scientific materials of 
the staff. In September 1940 the museum was ejected from its quarters and 
the remainder of its collections was transferred to the National Museum. 

The Museum of the KRASINSKI LIBRARY was, 1n the winter of 1939-40, robbed 
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of several score pieces, including two valuable pictures and many works of 
decorative art in gold, silver, ivory, and other media. In the autumn of 194! 
the museum was turned out of the library building. 

Unknown German authorities, who did not disclose their identity and failed 
to give any receipt, in the winter of 1939-40 took away from the salvaged 
remainder of the ZAMOYSKI LIBRARY some fifty illuminated medizval manu- 
scripts, the finest of the collection. After a year they were returned. Over a 
score of other manuscripts were confiscated. 

About the middle of October 1939, the Gestapo took away from the WARSAW 
SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ArTs (the ‘‘Zacheta’’) several 
hundred pictures, the greater part of its collection, and transferred them to the 
National Museum. Part was left behind, including the biggest pictures, which 
were rolled up. Many other pictures from the collection were taken away for 
the purpose of decorating German offices and private lodgings, no receipt ever 
being given. The pictures were carried to the museum under the worst con- 
ditions imaginable, in open lorries, without any lists or minutes of the proceed- 
ings. ‘The purpose of the action is hard to understand, for these pictures were 
neither packed nor sent away, but simply left on the spot. Probably this was 
part of some plan not fully considered and later relinquished—there were 
many such—but the pictures have not been returned to their owners. In the 
winter of 1939-40 all the Society’s original drawings by foreign artists were 
confiscated. There were several hundred of them, by French, Italian and 
Dutch masters. The Society was first closed and then declared to be dissolved. 

The MUSEUM OF PHILATELY was confiscated and carried away in its entirety. 
As far as we know, this was done by the German postal authorities. 

The STATE NUMISMATIC COLLECTION, which numbered many thousand pieces, 
was confiscated and carried off, after having previously suffered individual 
acts of pillage. 

The whole collection of the CENTRAL INVENTORY OFFICE of the Ministry of 
Education was taken away. It consisted of twenty to thirty thousand photo- 
graphic plates, several thousand photographs, many thousand plans of Polish 
architectural monuments, a card index of all antique immovables in Poland, 
and a great wealth of material for the study of the history of art in the country. 
This was in part the collection of the Society for the Protection of Antiquities, 
in part the twenty years’ work of all the Polish curators of antiquities and of 
many other Polish specialists, commissioned by the Ministry of Education. 
Only a small part of this great mass of material, accumulated by Polish research 
work and scientific studies, had been published up to the outbreak of war. 
It seems that this collection was taken to Cracow. Its materials are 
utilized for publications by German scientists, the source being naturally not 
named. 

Polish circles have no influence whatever on the fate of works of art in public 
buildings. It is known that these are frequently moved from place to place, 
often used to decorate private lodgings, at times later taken away entirely as 
constituting private property. 

Contrary to the state of things in Cracow and other larger towns, in Warsaw 
and its vicinity many private collections also were confiscated. In some cases 
receipts were given ; often, however, even the regularly constituted official 
confiscating authorities gave no such receipts, to say nothing of cases of wilful 
individual robbery. For reasons easily understood, it is not possible to 
enumerate here the losses thus suffered by private individuals, but they number 
many thousand items. 

Private collections owned by Jews and persons of Jewish origin must for the 
most part also be considered as having ceased to exist, for only a fraction can 
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have been hidden or transferred to the ghetto—where their tenure is also 
extremely uncertain. 


+++ 


Under present conditions a registration of COLLECTIONS plundered or 
confiscated OUTSIDE WARSAW AND CRACOW is very difficult, and it is 
only possible to mention the most notorious facts. 

Ecclesiastical property has suffered most at Plock and Sandomierz, where 
goldsmiths’ work of the late Gothic and early Renaissance period has been 
taken away, as also have a number of pictures by Cranach, Hans Suess of 
Kulmbach, and others. The parish church of Bodzentyn (voivodship of Kielce) 
has been robbed of its monumental triptych, dated 1510, which showed the 
figure of its donor, Bishop Konarski. This is perhaps the most important 
piece of Polish painting of that date extant. Moreover, many provincial 
churches have been deprived of their most valuable medieval and Renaissance 
relics. 

King John Sobieski’s ancient residence of Wilanéw probably ranks first 
among private sufferers. Here some 400 objects were confiscated, including a 
hundred pictures from the picture-gallery, a Jarge collection of porcelain, 
Dresden vases, Limoges enamels, and so on. All the relics of King John 
Sobieski were also confiscated, ‘including the magnificent inlaid éscritoire 
presented to him by Pope Innocent IX after the victory of Vienna in 1683. 

Amongst other collections which have also suffered are those of Prince 
Radziwill at Nieborow, Count M. Potocki at Jablonna, Prince A. Lubomirski 
at Przeworsk, Prince Czartoryski at Petkinia, Count J. Tarnowski at Dzikow, 
and Count H. Tarnowski at Dukla. 

Shortly after the occupation of Lwow by the Germans in 1941, Dr. Kai 
Miuhlmann arrived there with his helpers, including Dr. Behrens of the History 
of Art Section of the Cracow Institut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit, and robbed the 
Ossolinski Institute of the whole of its fine collection of original Diirer drawings, 
which had been published in reproduction some years before the war. At the 
demand of the local German authorities, it is proposed to organize a private 
exhibition of all the most valuable objects in the city’s museums, ostensibly for 
their benefit, but it is to be feared that this has no other purpose than to facilitate 
the selection of items for further confiscation. 


2. Nazi Policy in ‘‘ Territories Incorporated in the Reich’’ 


Museum collections in the territory “‘incorporated in the Reich’’ seem in 
general to have been left undisturbed, but the Polish staff have been dismissed 
and Germans employed in their stead. In several cases the Polish directors were 
arrested. As far as we know, at Poznan, in the Muzeum Wielkopolskie, the 
largest piece of Polish monumental sculpture only was destroyed—the Wawel 
Procession by Wactaw Szymanowski. The most valuable part of the Gotuchéw 
collection was plundered at Sieniawa, as already described. It is reported that 
the German Frontier Guard (Grenzschutz z) destroyed many works by Polish 
artists which they found on the spot, and carried off the rest ; but this infor- 
mation has not yet been checked. In numerous private collections at country 
residences great losses have been caused by the Germans installed there in lieu 
of the rightful owners, for they relegate family relics and Polish works of art 
to the attics, or simply destroy them. An estate near Wloclawek may serve as 
an illustration of their proceedings. Here the pictures were cut out of their 
frames and taken away, antique furniture was used for firewood, and the family 
archives (which comprised valuable collections from the rising of 1863) were 
turned to household use. Another instance is to be found in an estate near 
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Inowroctaw, whence a valuable special library (history of art) was taken away 
to be sold as waste paper. 


++ + 


Our description has been devoted mainly to the losses suffered by the 
largest collections, but those of PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS have also been 
considerable. About a hundred of them, created by public effort, and belonging 
to educational and topographical] societies, have not only been deprived of all 
care and attention, but also partly destroyed by dispersal. The former Polish 
staff is denied access ; they are turned out of their own premises, their posses- 
sions are at the mercy of German administrative officials and police. 

We should add here that even those Polish museums which heave not been 
wholly destroyed or confiscated by the Germans are not accessible to the public. 
The only exception known to us is the Tatra Museum at Zakopane. It was 
never closed for a single day, even during hostilities, and it continues to function 
unhampered ; possibly because it is mainly devoted to the folklore and art of 
the Polish mountaineers, whom the Germans are endeavouring to credit with 
a separate nationality. 


+++ 


> 


In SUMMING UP the losses caused by hostilities and by German action 
during occupation, attention must be drawn to several features. 

The DAMAGE TO BUILDINGS for housing collections is very considerable, 
and is the more painful in that Poland had during the twenty years before 1939 
sought passionately to remedy the shortage and neglect occasioned by the 
period of foreign rule. The great building of the National Museum in Warsaw, 
which had been opened in 1938, was much damaged and in part destroyed. 
In the year 1941 some of it was occupied by troops. The eighteenth-century 
building of the Ethnographical Museum was burnt down, as was also ‘‘The 
Blue House’’ which had housed the Zamoyski Library and Museum. The 
building of the Przezdziecki Museum and Library was also wholly destroyed 
by fire, and the Raczynski residence, which had been devoted entirely to that 
family’s fine collections, suffered the same fate. Then there are the losses 
suffered by the stoppage of work on museums in process of building, such as 
the National Museum in Cracow and the Pomeranian Museum at Torun. 
The existing walls and fittings are subjected to the effects of the weather and are 
being gradually ruined. 

We have already shown how museum collections have suffered not only 
through hostilities, but by the barbarous methods of the German authorities. 
The expulsion of museums from their premises, and the enforced transference 
to other quarters by the most primitive means of transport, at short notice and 
under quite unsuitable conditions, occasion a certain proportion of loss in the 
collections, so that we must consider that even those which have not suffered 
any confiscation have yet sustained damage if they have had to be moved from 
their usual place. Such is the case with the Pitsudski Museum, turned out of 
the Warsaw Belvedere in December 1939, with the National Museum in Cracow, 
the Ethnographical Museum there, the State Museum of Archeology in Warsaw, 
and a number of others. Those collections, which have been confiscated, are 
bound also to suffer a diminution of their value, even if they are rescued and 
returned to their owners, for they have been transported carelessly and inexpertly 
under bad weather conditions, and later often kept in unsuitable places, without 
proper expert care, so that their state of preservation is likely to deteriorate 
rapidly. Such treatment lowers the value of works of art, sometimes very 
considerably. 
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It is scarcely possible to stress sufficiently the extent of the loss suffered 
by the destruction of such magnificent museum units as the Warsaw Castle, 
the Zamoyski and Przezdziecki Museums and Libraries, which were of para- 
mount importance in the history of Polish civilization. In them, whole pages 
of that history have been destroyed, and sources of knowledge closed for ever 
to students of the past. Many other collections have been broken up by 
confiscation, which not only means the loss of individual works of art but also 
causes irreparable damage to collections as such. 


+++ 


The full extent of LOSSES SUFFERED BY POLISH PAINTING can be. 
measured by a short summary of the devastation wrought among the monu- 
mental paintings so characteristic of Warsaw. We will mention only the two 
Bacciarelli ceilings in the Ball-room and the Audience Chamber of Warsaw 
Castle, the ceiling of the Marble Closet painted by Bacciarelli in collaboration 
with Plersch, the painting by Siemiradzki and Strzafecki in the Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic Hall, those by Ch. Carelli and J. Glowacki in the Pac Mansion in 
Miodowa Street. The paintings by Bacciarelli and Plersch in the Lazienki 
Palace, those by Zebrowski in the Church of the Bernardine Order, and by K. 
Marconi in the house of the Warsaw Land Credit Society, all suffered damage. 

We have not hitherto mentioned damage caused to church paintings during 
hostilities. One by Eleterius Siemiginowski in the Church of the Holy Rood 
can be quoted as an instance, as well as a number of pictures in the Church of 
All Saints. The losses in nineteenth and twentieth-century paintings are very 
great. Several large paintings by Matejko have disappeared, his Constitution 
of the Third of May has probably been destroyed, a number of smaller pictures 
has been burnt. Many other pictures by eminent Polish artists have been 
burnt or ruined, including works by Michalowski, Kossak, the Gierymski 
brothers, and so on. 


+++ 


Art collections and relics at manor-houses and country residences have 
doubtless been in great part destroyed, particularly in territory ‘incorporated 
in the Reich.’’ 

The confiscation of collections belonging to persons of Jewish origin would 
need a chapter to itself. 

Lastly, it is necessary to state that museums and collections are all closed, 
and that any Polish care for them is rendered impossible, so that further 
damage and loss must be expected. 

The museum staffs have from the very first been helpless and at the tender 
mercies of the Gestapo. We will only mention the case of Dr. Pajzderski, 
Director of the Muzeum Wielkopolskie of Poznan, who was arrested in 
November 1939, held prisoner for several months in the Poznan fort, and at 
last taken to a concentration camp, where he died. He had never played any 
part in political life, nor had he ever undertaken any anti-German activities. 
We refrain from mentioning others, for reasons easily understood. 

The German attitude towards Polish culture in general, and museums in 
particular, is shown by the latest decisions concerning the museum buildings 
of Cracow and Katowice. The new building of the National Museum at 
Cracow, which was being erected from funds given by all classes of the people, 
has been sold by the Cracow municipality (naturally directed by Germans at 
present) to Dr. Frank, the Governor-General, for the sum of three million 
zlotys, and turned into a club for German officials and employees. This 
building was nearing completion when the war broke out. At Katowice, the 
new building of the Silesian Museum, already far advanced, is to be demolished 
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. . . as the work of a Jewish architect! On its site a German public building 
is to be erected. 

In order to grasp this attitude—unprecedented in modern times—of the 
Germans towards Polish museums and collections, historic relics and works 
of art, scientific studies and even scientists, it is necessary once again to emphasize 
the undoubted fact that the foremost task they have set themselves is the 
utter destruction of Polish culture and the disorganization of its centres. The 
intention to profit at Poland’s expense ranks second in their plans, and that 
explains many seemingly incomprehensible actions and apparently senseless 
orders which cannot result in any immediate gain to the Germans. 

Another important characteristic of the present-day German mind is this: 
that whatever part national interests may play in ordering their aetions, they 
are very much alive to the possibilities of personal profit. The Governor- 
General himself sets the example, for his ‘‘ private ”’’ residence at Krzeszowice 
has been furnished and decorated with works of art offic:: Vy stolen from 
museums and private owners, which are now considered his *‘ property.”’ Other 
dignitaries, and even officials of the lower ranks, follow suit. 

And it is unfortunately impossible to claim that only the Hitler gang is 
responsible. We have shown that it is not Gestapo officials and the highest 
German authorities alone, who take part in pillaging Polish museums and 
collections, in their wilful and deliberate destruction. The work is directed 
and carried out by German scholars, university professors and museum 
specialists.* 


January, 1942. 


Chapter 1X 
BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS 
THE PAST 


Deus oldest monuments of stone and brick architecture in Poland date from the time when 
Christianity was introduced and spread throughout the country—that is to say, from the end 
of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century. Very few of them have survived 
except in the shape of chapels in ducal residences and fragments of larger ecclesiastical buildings. 
Poland was a land rich in forests, and wood was the material commonly used for both secular 
and church architecture. This tradition has never died out, especially in the countryside, 
and the wooden cottages and larch-wood churches so numerous in Silesia and on the Carpathian 
glacis are to this day a characteristic feature of the Polish landscape. 

Monumental architecture in the Romanesque style flourished in the twelfth century, testifying 
to the general cultural development of the country, the liveliness of which may still be seen from 
the buildings which have survived either in their original form, or altered by subsequent 
generations. There are the cathedrals of Gniezno, Cracow, Plock, Breslau (founded by the 
Polish Piast dynasty), the monasteries—mainly Benedictine and Cistercian—at Tyniec, 
Czerwinsk, Tum near Leczyca, Lad, Sulej6w, Oliwa near Danzig, Wachock, Jedrzejéw, 
Strzelno, Trzemeszno. Poland was, even at that time, a bastion of Latin culture, and her 
architecture reflected the great currents of art in Western Europe, not only those of her nearest 
neighbours, but also those of France and Belgium, countries with which many Polish religious 
houses were in close contact. 


* It is a sufficiently well-known fact that the Germans apply a different standard to their own actions from that 
which they apply to the world at large. One example among many may be found in a correspondence from the 
*‘liberated’’ town of Wilno, printed in the Krakauer Zeitung of August 15th, 1941. This informs its readers that 
the German commandant of the town ‘‘keeps to the Landkriegsordnung (‘State Regulations of Warfare’) and the 
Hague Convention, although the Soviets do not consider themselves bound by either of these agreements.’’ {t 
is further stated that ‘‘art treasures remain in their places, archives also, but the Soviets have carried away much.’’ 
Who would guess from the tone of this article, signed by a gentleman with a university degree( Dr. Karl Scharping), 
that the Germans ever carried away anything, or disregarded the Hague Convention ? 
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The influence of Gothic architecture penetrated to Poland during the first half of the 
thirteenth century ; in the fourteenth a great number of buildings in the new style, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, arose all over the country. Monumental Gothic architecture 
reached the peak of its development in Poland during the fifteenth century. Cracow was at 
that time Poland’s greatest art centre, and it is to this day one of those towns in Central and 
Northern Europe which, like Nuremberg or Oxford, seem steeped for ever in medizval atmo- 
sphere. TheGothic walls of the Royal Castle and of the cathedral, the churches of Our Lady, 
of the Friars Minor, the Dominicans, the Augustinians, the town-hall tower and the city 
fortifications, all bear witness to a strong and fertile instinct for creation. And the building 
of the University is, of course, an eloquent proof of Polish solicitude for learning. 

After the incorporation of Lwéw and the union with Lithuania, Poland had two tasks 
to fulfil. The first was to Christianize the latter country, the second to bring wide stretches 
of eastern territory under the influence of Western civilization. The Gothic architecture of 
Wilno, Kaunas and Lw6éw, and many churches and castles elsewhere, show how Poland 
endeavoured to carry out this mission. The eastern boundary-line of Gothic architecture 
established at that time may also be considered over a long period as the boundary of Western 
cultural influence in general. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages another duty devolved upon Poland: after two 
hundred years of occupation by the Teutonic Order, Polish Pomerania and Danzig were at 
last restored to her, and with sympathy and wisdom she created conditions needful for the 
further growth of an architectural development initiated under the rule of the German knights. 

The two centuries between the middle of the fifteenth and that of the seventeenth centuries 
form the period of Poland’s greatest power as a State. Peace and prosperity, enhanced by 
religious and cultural tolerance, attracted foreigners from all lands, who found a hospitable 
reception and the possibility of work. By the thirteenth century considerable numbers of 
Germans and Jews had already settled in the country, now others followed—lItalians, Dutch- 
men, Scots, Armenians. Among these newcomers, particularly among the Italians, were 
many artists who were very apt to remain in Poland for good, to marry Poles and found 
families which in time were completely assimilated. 

In the sixteenth century Poland became a considerable centre of classical influence. In its 
capital city of Cracow an Italianate Renaissance style began to be evident at the beginning of 
that century. Taking into account the fact that the construction of the magnificent arcaded 
courtyard of the Wawel Castle (the finest and most monumental piece of Italian Renaissance 
building north of the Alps) was begun as early as 1502, the famous Renaissance chapel of the 
Sigismunds in the cathedral in 1517, it seems reasonable to say that in the European architecture 
of that time Poland occupied a not unimportant position. Apart from castles (as, for instance, 
the Royal Castle of Wilno and many others built by great noblemen), a number of Renaissance 
town halls (the finest at Poznan), chapels, university buildings (at Wilno and Zamos6), 
granaries (Kazimierz on the Vistula, Toruf, Danzig), and numerous town houses in Cracow, 
Warsaw, Lwow and other towns arose during this period. 

The influence of Baroque in architecture also penetrated to Poland with exceptional swift- 
ness. In 1584, when the first Baroque church in Rome, If Gesi, was nearing completion, 
the foundations of the first Baroque church in Poland were already laid—-that of the Jesuits 
at Nieswiez. Others soon followed at Kalisz, Cracow, Wilno. During the first half of the 
next century Baroque architecture flourished most splendidly in Warsaw, the new capital, 
where the great Royal Castle and many noblemen’s palaces were laid out and decorated with 
a magnificence characteristic of the epoch. In this, as in the preceding phase, Polish archi- 
tectural ideas were closely connected with those of Italian art. 

The destructive wars with Sweden and Muscovy in the second half of the seventeenth century 
caused incalculable and irretrievable losses not only to architecture. but to all branches of 
art in Poland. When reconstruction began, in the spirit of the late Baroque, there was a 
mighty building of town and country manors (of which King John Sobieski’s at Wilanéw 
is the most famous), churches in Warsaw, Cracow, Lwow, Poznan, Wilno, and not only in 
these great centres, but also at such places as PozajScie near Kaunas, Gostyn, and Czestochowa 
(the most famous place of pilgrimage in Poland). 

Widespread architectural activity continued throughout the first half of the eighteenth 
century, so that it is even possible to distinguished several separate schools of Polish Rococo 
building, centred in Warsaw, Poznan, Lwow and Wilno, the influence of the two latter reaching 
far eastward, to Smolensk, Mstislav, and the limits of Podolia. Religious tolerance produced 
buildings in which Western European architectural form was adapted to meet the requirements 
of various forms of worship. The finest examples are: for the Greek ritual of the Roman 
Church, the Church of St. George at Lwéw ; for the Greek Orthodox Church, the Church of 
the Holy Ghost at Wilno ; for the Jews, the synagogue at Druja. (This propensity may be 
observed also in earlier periods, as in the Gothic buildings of the Greek Orthodox Church on 
Lithuanian and White Ruthenian soil, in the Renaissance style of the Wallachian Church at 
Lwow, or in the synagogue at Tarnow, and so on.) During the Baroque and Rococo period 
Italian influences were not the only ones to make themselves strongly felt. Noticeable, too, 
were the Dutch (particularly at Danzig ; throughout the rest of Poland it was mostly confined 
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to palaces and military constructions), the French (both direct and by way of Dresden), and the 
German, which was evident in certain ecclesiastical buildings. 

During the reign of Poland’s last king, Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski, learning, literature, 
and the arts again flourished in a manner recalling the splendid Renaissance era of the sixteenth 
century. Close relations were maintained in these matters with France and Italy, as also with 
England in the last twenty years of the eighteenth century. Great interest was evinced in 
antique art, as shown by the archzological expedition of Stanislas Potocki to Italy, by many 
journeys to Italy for research and study, by the collecting of classical works of art. This was 
not without influence on architectural development which also shows considerable traces of 
contact with French Louis-Seize constructions, whereas gardening was strongly influenced 
by English style. Poland’s architecture of this period forms an interesting and individual 
fragment of the European whole. Its main centres were Warsaw (the new interiors of the 
Royal Castle, the Lazienki Palace and many noblemen’s houses) and Wilno (the Cathedral, 
the town-hall and numerous houses). Hundreds of manors, large and small, were built all 
over the country, expressing so faithfully the spirit of Polish tradition that, like the Georgian 
houses of England, they are even in our own times a characteristic feature of the rural landscape. 

The last phase of independent architectural development in Poland falls into the first half 
of the nineteenth century (more particularly the years of the so-called ** Congress Kingdom,”’ 
1815-30). A number of monumental public edifices in Classicist style were erected in 
Warsaw (the University buildings, the Philomatic Society, the Opera House, the Bank of 
Poland, the Ministry of Finance), also many private houses, so that the growing quarters of 
the town acquired a harmonious character which lasted almost unchanged down to the present 
day. During this period Italian architects again took their place by the side of the Polish ; 
while two of the city’s squares were decorated with statues by Thorwaldsen, the Danish 
sculptor ; the continued interest in English art found expression in the remodelling of Warsaw’s 
cathedral church in English nineteenth-century Gothic style (in the ’forties of that century). 

In the course of its 850 years of unbroken existence as a State organism, Poland often suffered 
the ravages of war ; war with the Tartars and the German emperors in the early Middle Ages, 
war with the Teutonic Order in the late years of that period, war with Muscovy and Sweden 
in the seventeenth century. Every few generations the country had to be raised afresh from 
ruins. But in general, its agricultural riches and the industry and will of the people proved 
equal to the task. 


++ +4 


The story of Polish architecture and monuments during the period of the partitions anticipate 
events of our own day. Prussia, Tsarist Russia and Austria, the Powers which, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, jointly carried out the partitions of Poland, were not content with 
the political crime alone. Their intention was to annihilate the Polish nation and its culture. 
For over a hundred years this aim was pursued systematically and logically, either openly or in 
disguise, either brutally or perfidiously, according to external and internal political conditions. 
The time of bondage was, for the oppressed nation, a period of constant and untiring effort 
to defend Poland’s cultural achievements against the pitiless siege of its enemies. 

The losses suffered during this time were much greater than the destruction caused by 
preceding wars, for throughout a period of several score years the country’s monuments were 
steadily overthrown and the face of its towns altered. The fate of the Polish regalia may stand 
as a symbol. Seized from the Wawel treasury and carried to Berlin in 1795 by order of 
Frederick William II, they were, in 1808-11, deliberately destroyed, the gold and silver being 
melted down, the pearls and precious stones sold through the Seehandlungskommission. The 
Royal Castle on Wawel Hill was turned into an Austrian barracks, irreparable loss being caused 
to its architectural features. The magnificent art collections of the last king, housed in his 
Warsaw Castle and other residences, were dispersed, Russian State collections at St. Petersburg 
being enriched with much of them. The Royal Castle of Warsaw was converted partly into 
Offices, partly into a barracks for Russian troops. One of the Tsarist dignitaries quartered 
there did not scruple to order the wrenching away oi the marbles in the famous Portrait Room, 
and to carry them away to Russia. Among the innumerable instances of destruction of 
Polish architecture by the Russians it will suffice to quote the converting of the Primate’s 
Palace in Warsaw into a cadets” college, the remodelling of the noble Classicist building of 
the Warsaw Philomatic Society in Russo-Byzantine style, the converting of many ancient 
churches to the use of the Greek Orthodox cult and the crowning of them with the character- 
istic Russian cupolas. By this means Polish towns were to lose their western-European 
physiognomy owing to the introduction of wholly alien features. 

Prussian proceedings were no less ruthless. Immediately after the first partition of Poland 
in 1772, Frederick the Great ordered the demolition of castles and palaces in order to use 
the material for building barracks and German Government offices. As an instance we may 
quote the sixteenth-century Renaissance residence at Osick which was destroyed in order to 
gain material for the barracks at Starogard. This system continued under Frederick’s suc- 
cessors and a number of churches (let us mention that of the Barefoot Carmelite nuns at 
Poznan and of St. Nicholas at Torun), palaces (like the episcopal residence at Lubawa) and 
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town houses were demolished. New buildings designed to give a German look to Polish 
towns were erected in their place. Witness the pompous imperial palace in German- 
Romanesque style at Poznan (by order of William Il); and the large number of official 
buildings raised in German Gothic or German Renaissance style. The policy of extermina- 
tion followed by the Prussian Government as it expressed itself in forcible eviction of Poles 
from the land and mass colonization by German settlers, in many districts changed the face 
of the countryside, since villages too were altered to make them resemble German ones, 
Polish building traditions methodically eliminated and even the landscape subjected to altera- 
tions. The Germans forbade the raising of any Polish monument in public places, even in 
honour of great poets and artists, or of eminent philanthropists. Even so late as a few years 
before the present war the Danzig Nazis, plainly incited by Berlin, were seized by a veritable 
fury of destruction directed against all Polish relics. Portraits and statues of Polish kings, 
which even the Bismarckian era had respected as works of art, were removed, the eagles on 
Renaissance and Baroque facades, on bridges and gates, were destroyed as symbols of the 
Polish State ; ancient fountains were defaced by the destruction of the Polish emblems with 
which they had been decorated. The public protests of Polish representatives in the Danzig 
Senate and of the Danzig Poles had no effect. 

At a time, therefore, when all the civilized States of the world recognized the proper care for 
monuments of the past as a duty and a work which should enjoy Government patronage, 
Poland’s monuments were at the mercy of hostile administrations which deliberately strove 
to obliterate them. The Polish people organized secret or open associations for their protec- 
tion, collected money for their preservation, and did their best to save what they could. 


+++ 


Fresh losses were caused by the war of 1914-20. The restored Polish Commonwealth 
was faced not only with the task of re-establishing as far as might be the original splendour 
of monuments disfigured, desecrated, or neglected by the partitioning Governments, but also 
with that of general reconstruction (the rebuilding of Kalisz, a defenceless city shelled by the 
Germans on the first day of the war in 1914, may serve as an example). Both the Government 
and the people of Poland, from the very beginning of the restoration of political independence, 
considered the preserving of works of art and monuments of the past to be among their most 
urgent duties. The first law on the subject, based on modern ideas, was passed in 1918. 

Two invaluable architectural monuments, the Royal Castles of Warsaw and Cracow, 
symbols, as it were, of the State’s sovereign power, were accorded special care. During 
twenty years the Government devoted between ten and twenty million zlotys annually (a 
considerable sum for Polish circumstances) for the preservation of each of them. The people 
also took part in restoring these buildings to their proper state ; thousands of schools and 
organizations, tens of thousands of private individuals contributed considerable sums for 
many years towards the expenses of work on the Wawel Castle. Both buildings became 
residences of the President of the Republic and witnesses of the most important State acts, as 
well as living museums of the nearly millennial State tradition. 

The amount of work carried out in the preservation and restoration of monuments can 
to a certain extent be measured by statistical data: during the first twenty years of restored 
political independence over three hundred edifices, seriously damaged in the course of 
hostilities, were rebuilt ; work on a more or less extensive scale was undertaken on some 
1,000 immovables. Excavations accompanied by thorough studies produced considerable 
results in prehistory and early history. The great prehistoric flint mines at Krzemionki were 
discovered and examined, the Pre-Romanesque round church of SS. Felix and Adauctus was 
found within the walls of Wawel Castle, while many settlements of the prehistoric and early 
historical periods (like those of Piekary near Cracow, Gniezno, Poznan and so on), were studied. 
Lastly, an unusual discovery was made at Biskupin in Poznania. <A prehistoric settlement 
of wooden houses was found preserved under the water and morass of a lake, like Pompeii 
under its Java; it dates from the first millennium B.c. and the studies conducted there by 
Poznan University during the last few years before the war excited the interest of scholars the 
world over. Of the many medizval castles on which important work was undertaken, Grodno 
takes first place owing to the extent and result of the studies carried out there (layers of several 
epochs were found ranging from the tenth to the sixteenth century). But others deserving 
mention are: the ruins of the castle of Troki (fifteenth century) those of Czersk (thirteenth 
century), and the later edifices at Podhorce, Wilanéw, Krasiczyn and Olesko. Of ecclesiastical 
buildings, the Romanesque church at Tum near Leczyca should be mentioned, also the church 
of Our Lady in Cracow renovated (with the help of a considerable annual State grant), the 
Cathedrals of Wilno (to which half a million ztotys was contributed by individual donors), 
Gniezno and Sandomierz, churches at Wislica, Brochéw, Torun, Wilno, Poznan, Lwow and 

‘many others. 

Disfigured and polluted public edifices and seats of learning were restored to their original 
shape and use (for instance, the building of the Warsaw Philomatic Society) ; ancient residences 
were converted to new and dignified purposes consonant with their ancient character and form 
(for example, the so-called Palace of the Commonwealth was made to house the Supreme 
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Courts of Judicature, the Primates’ Palace became the Ministry of Agriculture, Briihl House 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and so on). 

The municipal authorities took a great interest in the preservation of monuments. The 
municipality of Warsaw, having bought and demolished several modern houses, brought to 
light amid crowded streets and courtyards a portion of the city’s medizval defences ; it com- 
missioned artists to decorate in colour the fagades of the Old Town Market and had Blank 
House restored to serve as a residence for the Mayor. The municipality of Wilno undertook 
the care of the medizval castle ruins on Wilno Castle Mound ; at Zamosé6 the original forms 
of a town homogeneously designed in the sixteenth century were re-established ; at Cracow, 
Lwow, Lublin and Kazimierz on the Vistula considerable labour was spent on the restoration 
of ancient houses, streets and squares. 

The preservation of frescoes and painted ceilings in the Church of the Holy Trinity in Lublin 
Castle, in Sandomierz Cathedral, the churches of St. John and St. James at Torun, . . . all 
these form a special section in the general care for architectural monuments. 

All such work was always accompanied by expert studies, the results of which.were published 
in separate books or in learned periodicals. Thanks to the cataloguing of monuments, vast 
materials were collected ‘in the course of twenty years, comprising some 10,000 technical 
drawings and some 30,000 photographs. Shortly before the war the publication of these 


materials was begun. 


THE PRESENT 


THE nature of HOSTILITIES in a short campaign of movement might 
lead one to expect only an insignificant amount of damage to architectural 
monuments. If it is otherwise, the reason must be sought in the fact that the 
war was conducted by Germany as a ‘“‘totalitarian’’ one. Thus ruinous 
damage is to be found not only where the battle raged most fiercely, but also 
in the centres of some open towns (at times situated far behind the front line) 
which the German Air Force bombed ruthlessly and violently, towns like 
Lublin, Garwolin, or Zakroczym among others. 

The three weeks’ defence of Warsaw roused the Germans to particular 
fury and this city has suffered the most grievous losses. They arose 
mainly through incendiary and explosive bombs, partly also through artillery 
action. The relentless attacks on the centre of the town became most intense 
when Hitler himself took over command of operations against it (a photograph 
of him in the tower of a Warsaw suburban church can be found in German 
publications). It was then that showers of incendiaries were rained on the 
Royal Castle, on the Cathedral, the Church of St. Anne, and many others, 
causing a number of dangerous fires. 

We shall try to give some idea of the extent of destruction in the city, 
enumerating the more important items. The demolition of the Royal Castle 
is described in a separate chapter. Apart from that, the losses were greatest 
amid mansions, public edifices and private houses, mostly of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth century. The following were completely 
burnt out, so that only the bare walls remained, in part smashed by bomb or 
shell: The Primates’ Palace, that of the bishops of Cracow, the so-called 
Blue House (belonging to the Zamoyski family), Raczynski House (of late 
the seat of the American Embassy), the Branicki mansion in Podwale Street, 
the Lubomirski Mansion near Zelazna Brama, the so-called Kr6likarnia, 
the Sutkowski mansion, and noble residences at Nos. 10 and 12 in Miodowa 
Street, and No. 11 in Senatorska Street. Of public edifices which were also 
architectural monuments, the following were burnt out and the walls partly 
shattered : the main building of the University, the old buildings of the Bank of 
Poland, the Ministry of Finance, the Museum of Industry and Agriculture, the 
Opera House, the Stock Exchange, the Landowners’ Club, the Philharmonic 
Concert Hall. Of wholly destroyed private houses of historical value we can 
name: the so-called Dekert House in Waski Dunaj, that of the bishops of 
Poznan in Jezuicka Street, the houses at No. 10 Podwale, No. 8 Krzywe Kolo, 
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No. 14 Piekarska Street, Nos. 50-52, 55, 59 in Nowy Swiat. Of the fine 
eighteenth-century Protestant church only the outer shell remains, (See Plate 1.) 

The following sustained serious damage: the royal residences in the Lazienki 
Park, more particularly the so-called White House, the Potocki mansion at 
No. 15 Krakowskie Przedmiescie, the Puslowski and Uruski mansions, the 
residences at Nos. 16 and 25 of Ujazdowska Avenue; also the following 
ancient residences and mansions adapted to public use: that of the Radziwilts 
(seat of the Presidency of the Council of Ministers), Brihl House (Foreign 
Office), the Zamoyski mansion (Ministry of Home Affairs), Raczyfiski mansion 
in Dtuga Street (Ministry of Justice), the Pac Palace (Courts of Justice), the 
Potocki mansion at No. 32 Krakowskie Przedmiescie (National Library), the 
so-called Staszic Palace (Warsaw Society of Science and Letters), besides 
other public edifices, such as the building of the Ministry of Communications, 
the Post and Telegraph Office, the Land Credit Society, the old city toll-gates, 
and so on. Of the numerous ancient town houses some burnt out and all 
seriously damaged we will name only these: the Fukier House in the Old 
Town Market ; the houses at Nos. 89, 87, 85, 79, 69, 56, 12, and 10 Krakowskie 
Przedmiescie ; several houses in Miodowa Street, those at Nos. 12 Dtuga 
Street (College of the Theatine Fathers), 49 Nowy Swiat, 11 Przejazd, 17 Nowo- 
winiarska Street, 29 Gesia Street, 19 Grzybowska Street; many Classicist 
buildings in Nalewki Street ; and an early nineteenth-century villa belonging 
to Marconi, the architect, in Jerozolimska Avenue. Of ecclesiastical buildings, 
not only the Cathedral and the Church of St. Anne have suffered serious 
damage by fire, but also the church of the Jesuits ; the churches of the Augus- 
tinians, the Paulines, the Carmelites, the Church of the Holy Rood, that of 
Our Lady (in Nowe Miasto Square) and that of St. Hyacinth—all of which 
must rank as architectural monuments—were damaged by bombs and 
shelling. 

In order to assess these losses at their true value it is necessary to remember 
that they mean not only damage or destruction of the outer walls, but also the 
irreparable ruin of interior details, such as plaster-work, panelling, chimmey- 
pieces, frescoes, raftered ceilings, staircases, wrought iron-work, and so on. 

The losses suffered are all the more disastrous for the town in that the 
destroyed buildings were mostly situated in its ancient main arteries, the street 
of Nowy Swiat, Krakowskie Przedmiescie, Miodowa, Castle Square, Bank 
Square, and Theatre Square, which to this day throb with the capital’s daily 
life. In the minds of both Poles and foreigners it is these which are first evoked 
by the name of Warsaw, evoked when we call to mind its past and remember 
the paintings of Canaletto, Vogel, Alberti, and of numerous engravers, litho- 
graphers and draughtsmen of the early nineteenth century. That beloved 
picture of Warsaw has vanished in its most essential architectural features, 
and however it is rebuilt it can never regain its unique and ancient charm. 

The most grievous and extensive damage is to be found among the Classicist 
buildings of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. They had 
formed an important page in the history of Poland’s art, possessing an individual 
and original character, the result of collaboration by artists, scholars, and 
enlightened patrons of art with the king at their head. This so-called ‘‘Stanislas- 
Augustus Style’’ was to be found not only in architecture but also in archi- 
tectural decoration and decorative arts, and was distinguished by its essentially 
Polish character. The most valuable monuments of this style were grouped in 
Warsaw and the majority of them have been destroyed. To realize the imnport- 
ance of their loss for Poland, an Englishman would have to imagine the destruc- 
tion of the finest examples of England’s Georgian architecture as well as the 
Adam interiors. 

Of other important towns, LUBLIN was the one to suffer the greatest damage. 
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This open city was attacked by the German Air Force which showered incen- 
diaries and explosives on the southern part of the Old Town, destroying many 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth-century houses. It was a quarter of 
the town to which particular attention had recently been paid by the curators 
of monuments, and they had succeeded in restoring its character after the 
neglect of over a century under alien rule. Apart from this, the Cathedral and 
the medieval city walls sustained the gravest injuries. 

During the German siege of Lwow in September 1939, artillery shells 
destroyed part of the Baroque monastery of the Friars Minor, also damaging 
the Barogue church of the Jesuits, a small church of the Greek ritual attached 
to the Theological Seminary, and the modern Church of St. Elizabeth. 

Lowicz, forming part of the great battlefield of Kutno, was several times 
taken and lost by the contending armies, so that the damage here is very grave. 
The magnificent collegiate church was burnt out and injured by artillery shells, 
the churches of St. Leonard and St. John were burnt down and shattered, the 
fine Baroque building of the Lazarists fell a prey to flames. Nearly all the 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century houses in the southern part of the Greater 
Market, with their rich raftered ceilings and interesting entrance halls, were 
burnt down. 

At PEOCK the ancient cathedral was seriously damaged by shells, at SocHa- 
CZEW the church and monastery were destroyed by German troops, at GRODNO 
the ancient parish church was damaged, at TARNOPOL considerable hurt was 
sustained by the Dominican church, one of the finest examples of Rococo 
architecture to be found in Poland. The burning out and partial demolition 
of the famous collegiate church at Tum, near Leczyca, is another of the most 
grievous losses of the war, for this was one of the most magnificent buildings 
in Romanesque style on Polish soil. 

In this list of damage caused by hostilities we have passed over minor items, 
such as individual buildings, in the smaller towns, country manors, or valuable 
examples of peasant style burnt down in villages. 


+++ 


HAVING OCCUPIED THE SOIL OF POLAND by armed force, and 
declaring that the Polish State had thereby ceased to exist, the Germans also 
took the point of view that all State departments and responsibilities had 
therewith come to an end, even in matters as far removed from politics as the 
curatorship of monuments. In order to make this properly clear it is necessary 
to state expressly that the Germans neither subordinated the curatorships to 
the newly introduced German political executive, nor took over their work, 
nor staffed them with Germans, but simply treated them as non-existent. 
As for the vast materials collected by Polish scholars and curators and 
deposited in the Ministry of Education, the many thousand architectural 
drawings, photographic prints and plates, a complete card-index of all 
immovable monuments in Poland, these they incontinently carried off to the 
Reich, by no means for the purpose of organizing a service for the preservation 
of monuments on that basis, but solely for use in German publications, a 
proceeding which is clean contrary to the most primitive laws of scientific ethics. 
Since the occupation, the results of work by Polish scholars and students are 
printed without acknowledgement in books and periodicals throughout the 
‘*Generalgouvernement’’ and the Reich. Numerous learned gentlemen of 
German nationality participate in this unprecedented thieving, not only regular 
collaborators of the Institut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit, but also such as only occa- 
Sionally profit by its assistance. If we consider how much attention is paid to 
the preservation of monuments in Germany, we must conclude that the German 
authorities’ omission to organize such a service in occupied Polish territory ts 
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deliberate, particularly as their other proceedings prove everywhere how greatly 
they desire the disappearance of all Polish landmarks so that the country may 
become a blank page on which shall be inscribed a new history, German 
this time. 

Germany’s proud boast during the last war was that she tried to organize 
a service for the preservation of damaged monuments in all occupied countries. 
We must say that to-day the German people show a different disposition. 
To destroy and to prevent salvage while crying that it is the Germans who are 
introducing order and care for civilization in the enslaved territories—that is 
the watchword of the German type paramount to-day. In the face of burnt 
and crumbling ancient buildings which need immediate safeguards, Polish 
custodians are removed, no Germans put in their place, and even the spontaneous 
action of the community forbidden. Immediately upon the entry of German 
troops, the activity of all societies for the preservation of monuments, an 
activity doubly necessary in times of war, was suspended, as were those of 
all other societies ; subsequently they were forcibly dissolved and their property 
diverted to the use of thc German ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ administration. 
Since all concerted action has been forbidden, any attempt at salvage by the 
community was rendered impossible beforehand. 

Thus numerous architectural monuments which have sustained damage in 
the course of hostilities perish owing to deliberate neglect, and these indirect 
war injuries greatly increase the original losses. A piece of architecture deprived 
of proper care naturally decays with cumulative speed in consequence of the 
effects of the weather, so that before long its ruins crumble to mere débris. 
After two years of German occupation this truth is mournfully depicted on 
most of the buildings which have suffered during hostilities. 

The Germans, however, have out-paced the weather. They have demolished or 
ordered the demolition of structures damaged during the campaign, on various 
pretexts, such as ‘‘clearance work,’’ “danger to public security” and the like. 
Many architectural monuments in Warsaw have fallen for such flimsy reasons. 

Even more glaring are those cases where the fabric of architectural monuments 
was pulled down in order to provide building materials for military purposes. 
Thus in April 1940 the great Classicist hall of the Bank of Poland was destroyed 
by German sappers, who blasted the dome with explosives so as to have easier 
access to the iron girders ; thus the Classicist church at Pulawy was ruined 
for the sake of its tin; thus in December 1940 the wings of the Primate’s 
Palace were demolished to provide rubble for the construction of aerodromes ; 
thus the walls of the Classicist building of the Ministry of Finance were ruined 
for the same purpose, and so on ad infinitum. 

There have been other actions quite incomprehensible to any civilized human 
being ; instances of destruction for destruction’s sake, without any aim in 
view, unless it be the political motives to which we have alluded already. The 
story of the Royal Castle in Warsaw is most characteristic in this respect. 
Of other cases, the most shocking was the demolition of the fine, richly fur- 
nished Baroque church at WisSnicz (first half of the seventeenth century), a 
well-preserved building which had survived hostilities undamaged and which 
was razed to the ground by the Germans in the autumn of 1940 ; Dr. Wachter, 
Governor of Cracow, in his rapacity, did not scruple to appropriate the marble 
of the shattered altars for the enlargement of his villa at Przegorzaty near 
Cracow. The beautiful sixteenth-century Renaissance synagogue at Tarnow 
was completely destroyed, probably because it irritated the German authorities 
as being a Jewish monument. In Warsaw the Classicist eighteenth-century 
chapel in the old artillery barracks was torn down without any reason ; likewise 
an eighteenth-century garden villa of the Czartoryski family in the Powazki 
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Former residence of Prince Radziwill in Warsaw, since 1918, seat of the Prime Minister’s 
office. Now turned into a ‘‘ Deutsches Haus.”’ 
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One of the beautiful rooms in the Radziwill House in use as a restaurant. 
[** Das Generalgouvernement,’” Jahrgang I, Vol. 6, 1941) 
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(a) The world-famous XVth century altar-piece made byVeit Stoss (Wit Stwosz) for the Church of 
our Lady in Cracow. It was taken down and hidden away in 1939. But the Germans discovered 
it whereabouts and appropriated it. (6) The inferior altar substituted for it by the Germans. 
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Veit Stoss’s (Wit Stwosz’s) sculpture, ‘‘ St. Anne with Virgin and Child,’’ was removed, but, 
once, as the Germans admit, it graced the Diocesan Museum, Tarnéw. 





WERKSTATT DES VEIT STOSS, ANNA SELBDRITT (FRUHER YARNOW, DIOZESANMUSEUM) 


Above, (a) The head of the Virgin. Below, (6) The group, (c) The head of St. Anne. 
(** Die Burg,’’ Jahrgang II, Vol. 4, 1941] 





(a) The Gothic Hall of the Royal Castle in Cracow, which once housed the coronation sword of Polish kings. (6) The Hall changed into a German officers’ mess. 
[** Das Generalgouvernement,’’ Jahrgang I, Vol. 7/8, 1941] 
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Two famous pictures looted from the Czartoryski Museum, Cracow, and added to Gevernor Frank’s private ‘‘ collection.’ 
** Cecilia Gallerani ’’ (The Girl with the Weasel). (6) Raphael’s ‘* Portrait of a Young Man.”’ 
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Count Potocki’s country house at Krzeszowice, which was plundered and sacked after hostilities 
ceased in 1939. Hitler later bestowed it on Governor Frank. 





Poland’s Prometheus. The bronze head of Chopin from Szymanowskji’s monument carted off 
to be melted down for Nazi munitions. 
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The Royal Castle, Warsaw. 
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The gau..» snow-covered shell of the Castle, after the German demolition described in Chapter X. 
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quarter. In the country, for mstance at Opinogora and Krasne, confiscated 
residences were either demolished or subjected to far-reaching alterations. 


+ 2+ + 


The picture would be incomplete without a few words on the use to which 
the Germans put MONUMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE in Poland. The 
Wawel Castle in Cracow, Poland’s national shrine, has become the residence 
of Dr. Frank, German Governor-General, and its most ancient Gothic hall is 
now a German tap-room, decorated with suitable inscriptions such as are 
found in German hostelries, (See Plate 12.) Nearby, in the so-called Kurza Stopka 
tower, inhabited in the fourteenth century by Jadwiga, Poland’s most venerated 
queen, are the lavatories and . . . a vomitorium. The completed part of the 
new National Museum building of Cracow has been turned into a German 
club-house and an article in the Krakauer Zeitung of December 2\st, 1941, 
proves that the remainder is to serve the same purpose, becoming ‘‘a mammoth 
temple of gastronomy’’ (ein gastronomischer Mammuthbau), also—‘‘an estab- 
lishment for the needs of German officials and employees on a larger scale than 
had ever been built for them before’’ (die grossziigigste Versorgungseinrichtung 
die jemals fiir deutsche Beamte und Angestellte gebaut wurde). In Warsaw the 
museum devoted to Marshal Piltsudski’s memory has been ejected from the 
Belvedere, where he lived and died ; the building has been subjected to complete 
alteration inside, and destined to form a residence for Dr. Frank. In the 
course of these alterations the inner walls were transferred, the height of rooms 
changed, every trace of its previous character obliterated. Even the trees in 
the courtyard have been cut down, so that the Belvedere residence is deprived 
of its wistfully romantic air. The Ministry of Education is now the seat of 
the Gestapo ; University buildings still remaining are occupied by the German 
police ; the damaged Potocki mansion at No. 32 Krakowskie Przedmiescie, 
which housed part of the National Library, serves as a military storehouse ; 
what was left of another residence of the same family, at No. 15 Krakowskie 
Przedmiescie, is used by the Todt corps. What was left of the Prime Minister’s 
Office (a beautiful house which formerly belonged to the Radziwills) has 
similarly been turned into a ‘‘ German House.’’ At the opening 
of this institution the Governor-General, Dr. Frank, pronounced one of his 
great speeches, beginning with the words: ‘‘In the inauguration of this new 


building (sic !) there lies a deep historic significance . . .”? (Krakauer Zeitung, 
January 21st, 1941.) Very true. (See Plate 9.) 
+ + 


A separate, widespread CAMPAIGN was undertaken, as in the eighteenth 
century, TO GIVE POLISH ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS AND 
POLISH TOWNS A GERMAN AIR. Numerous German artists and archi- 
tects were summoned to carry out this work, which was first begun at Cracow 
and is pursued with an utter disregard of the generally accepted principles of 
preservation of monuments. As an example of these proceedings we may 
quote the Cracow Market-Place which is surrounded by a group of old houses 
with walls of the Gothic, Renaissance and Baroque periods. In such a group 
not only every building, but very nearly each stone and brick have their value 
and it is the duty of a custodian to protect with care even the smallest fragments. 
Not so the German architects, artists and historians of art—for these also did 
not fail to play their part. Having seized whole stretches of private houses 
for German official purposes, they decided that a complex of buildings possess- 
ing small medizeval and Renaissance courtyards was not sufficiently convenient 
for modern use. So they unhesitatingly demolished all the transverse blocks, 
creating one large courtyard for all the houses concerned. ‘This architectural 
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innovation has naturally also been decorated in typically German fashion, 
so that in future it may again testify to German artistic influence on Polish 
soil. Other plans, in part already executed, include the “‘renovation’’ of 
historic facades. It is well known how easy a thing is the changing of an 
architectural monument’s character by polychrome work accentuating selected 
elements of the design and toning down others. Such is precisely the nature 
of German ‘‘renovating’”’ activities in Cracow. 

Similar tendencies in Warsaw may be found in the alterations to the 
Radziwilt House (which was used as the Prime Minister’s office), for the purpose 
of turning it into a Deutsches Haus. The wings were converted into a series 
of small hotel rooms, big new kitchens were introduced, the dining-rooms 
were decorated with wall-paintings, one of them a great allegorical design 
representing “‘Germany’s Triumph in the East,’’ a poorly executed composition 
by one of the German artists employed. The new dining-room furniture was 
designed by a German architect on the model of that to be found in German 
restaurants ; set in the fine Baroque interiors of the palace it is a silent, insistent 
proof of Nazi Germany’s taste. (See Plate 9.) 

But the campaign is not confined to alterations of this kind. A number of 
GERMAN TOWN-PLANNING Offices have been created which are preparing 
designs for the complete transformation of whole towns. One such plan for 
Warsaw, by a German architect of the name of Gross, was worked out as 
early as December 1939-March 1940, and a large-scale plastic model of it was 
even executed. It provides for a complete alteration of the network of streets, 
the demolition of the Castle walls and numerous architectural monuments, 
including the Opera House, the driving of new traffic routes across existing 
buildings. By the prolongation of Foch Street which has spoilt the shape of 
Pitsudski Square one such proposal has already been put into practice. The 
Gross plan, undoubtedly inspired by authoritative German circles, aims first 
at turning Warsaw into a modern commercial city, a transit point for German 
communications with the East, and next at destroying its historical and archi- 
tectural monuments so that in future nothing should recall the fact that this 
was once the capital of Poland. Different though equally barbarous plans 
have been hatched by the town-planning office for the new German city of 
Cracow. Their starting point is the levelling down of the Kosciuszko Mound, 
a memorial raised to the national hero in the years 1820-23, in the interior 
of which are deposited urns with the soil of the Polish and American battlefields 
on which he fought. On its site it is intended to erect a great palatial German 
office building, the heart of an entirely new lay-out of the town, one which 
completely disregards its organic development. These plans include the 
destruction of the churches of St. Adalbert (eleventh century) and St. Giles 
(twelfth century) as alleged obstacles to traffic. 

In smaller towns also the local German rulers imitate their chiefs in attempting 
a speedy German alteration of the Polish exterior of squares, streets and edifices. 
At Lowicz, for instance, a new street is to be driven along the axis of symmetry 
of the Collegiate Church, and the Market is being enlarged by the destruction 
of the houses on its northern side. The putting into practice of this idea, one 
entirely senseless from the point of view of town-planning, has been begun 
by the destruction of the monumental Baroque walls of the seventeenth-century 
Hospital buildings. They had been injured by fire in the course of hostilities, 
but could still have been repaired without difficulty. The greater part has 
already been torn down, rendering future reconstruction impracticable. The 
chapel with its Baroque polychromy by Michel Angelo Palloni is also menaced, 
and Polish people, who wished to protect them from further destruction have 
been categorically forbidden to do so by the local German authorities. Various 
small towns, such as Sochaczew, Garwolin, Skierniewice, have already been 
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subjected to alterations in a ‘‘Germanic’’ spirit and now have special German 
quarters. For others, like Hrubieszéw, quite incredible changes are demanded, 
taking account neither of the existing town plan, nor of architectural monu- 
ments. Even the very landscape of the ‘‘ Vistula country’’ ought, as soon as 
possible, to receive a German impress, according to the opinion of some 
learned Germans.* 

Aesthetic and historic damage has also been inflicted on towns and archi- 
tectural monuments by the confiscation of all balustrades and iron railings 
during the collection of metal for war purposes. Many of them were valuable 
specimens, especially those of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
when the art of iron-forging stood high in Poland. 

Enthusiastic ‘‘attention’’ was paid by the Germans to STATUES AND 
MEMORIALS. In territory ‘‘incorporated in the Reich’’ it was decided to 
remove every trace of Poland as swiftly as possible, so that all of them, ancient 
or modern, were systematically destroyed, regardless of artistic or historical 
value, and that not only in squares and parks, but also in cemeteries and churches. 
Among the larger and more widely known monuments thus demolished were : 
the Mickiewicz statue (erected 1n 1859), the Kosciuszko statue, the Sacred Heart 
Memorial, and the monument of the 15th cavalry regiment at Poznan ; the ceno- 
taph of the 63rd infantry regiment, and the Piisudski monument at Torun ; the 
Independence Memorial and the Pilsudski monument at Grudziadz; _ the 
Insurgents’ Memorial at Szamotuly, the Niegolewski monument at Buk, the 
Kosciuszko statue at Lodz. The total of losses is enormous, for even grave 
stones were destroyed. 

In ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ territory Cracow has hitherto been most 
seriously affected by the war waged on statues. The first to suffer destruction 
was the monument founded by Ignacy Paderewski, commemorating the battle 
of Griinwald (Tannenberg), which was unveiled in 1910, on the 500th anniversary 
of that important event. Next came the equestrian statue of Kosciuszko on 
Wawel Hill, then the monument of Mickiewicz in the Market-Place, (See 
Plate 15.) This had no particular artistic value, but it ranked as a national 
treasure, as it had for many years formed the focus of national demonstrations. 
It was thrown from its pedestal on August 17th, 1940, in a barbarous manner, 
in full daylight and in the presence of a great crowd. A number of smaller 
monuments were likewise later destroyed in Cracow. 

In the middle of May 1940, the Chopin monument (a sculpture by W. 
Szymanowski) in Warsaw was demolished by special order of Dr. Frank, 
the Governor-General. In September 1940 a statue by Wittig, commemorating 
the members of a Polish military independence organization (P.O.W.), active 
during the first World War, met the same fate. The inscription on Thor- 
waldsen’s Copernicus monument was altered from Nicolao Copernico grata 
patria to Dem grossen Astronomen Nicolaus Copernicus. 


December, 1941. 


* As one example of many may we point out an article by Professor Dr. Conrad Meyer entitled ‘“The New 
German East’’ and printed in the Krakauer Zeitung on February 4th, 1942. It is a summary of a lecture delivered 
by the author in Berlin and contains the sentence : ** In the forming of space and landscape, new avenues must 
also be opened in order to give the German individual a landscape in harmony with the essence of his nature’’ 
Gn: um dem deutschen Menschen eine ihm wesensverwandte Landschaft zu geben). 
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Chapter X 
WARSAW CASTLE 


THE PAST 


"Dine Castle in Warsaw was first built by Conrad II, Duke of Masovia, in the second half of 
the thirteenth century. It was an erection of brick which was enlarged during the next two 
centuries until it covered almost the same area of ground as the Castle buildings occupy at 
present. Many fragments of this first Gothic castle are to be found in the fabric of the walls 
and of one of the towers; there are even some remains of wall painting dating from the 
Middle Ages. In the middle of the sixteenth century the building was partly altered to 
Renaissance style. 

The Castle’s present shape, however, dates from a somewhat later period, from the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century, when, in the reign of Sigismund LIT, it became the permanent 
residence of the King and his court. An imposing ensemble of buildings was laid round a 
pentagon courtyard and an early Baroque clock-tower formed the main architectural accent 
of the whole. The date on the clock-face is 1622. The walls of this period were excellently 
well preserved up to the present century, but so also were the finely-vaulted rooms on the 
aroun floor, the tower with its characteristic steeple, and many decorative architectural 
details. 

A monumental and richly decorated Rococo facade to face the river was added in the reign 
of Augustus III, and at the same time a number of rooms were altered to suit the style of his 
time. 

The last phase of the Castle’s architectural development fell within the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and the splendid interiors of the first floor, which then came into existence, 
were probably the finest example we possessed of the early Classicism of that period—the 
Polish counterpart of Louis-Seize style. A special vote of the Seym, passed in 1764, ordering 
the restoration and furnishing of the Castle at the cost of the Treasury, is proof of the great 
importance attached by the nation to creating a suitable residence for the King 
as representative of the State’s sovereign power. We do not know how much was spent in 
all for this purpose during the reign of Stanislas Augustus, the last king of Poland, but some 
indication is given by fragmentary memoranda which show that the general building costs 
amounted to something like 10,000,000 Polish ztotys in contemporary currency—that is, some 
700,600 ducats. It is not possible to estimate the present value of a work of art created for 
this sum by comparing present-day and eighteenth-century prices of corn, industrial products, 
or suchlike, works of art having since then risen very much more in value than agricultural or 
industrial produce. Our only standard of comparison is the price paid for movable works 
of art, which then, as now, had their market. Thus we may quote the fact that Augustus IIT 
paid 20,000 ducats in 1754 for Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. The sum was considered unusually 
high. But Frederick the Great wrote, jealously ; ‘‘ ... the King of Poland is free to pay 
30,000 ducats for a picture. . . . What I can pay, at a reasonable price, that [ 
buy, but what is too expensive that I leave for the King of Poland. . . .”” In 1745 Augustus 
III had paid 100,000 sequins (i.e., ducats) for a hundred of the finest pictures from the famous 
gallery of Francis WI of Modena; they included four renowned Correggios, several Titians 
(among others the 7ribute Money), four pictures by Veronese, and so on. Later, in the year 
1824, £57,000 was paid for thirty-eight pictures of the Angerstein collections which were to 
become the nucleus of the National Gallery in London. These included pictures by Sebastiano 
del Piombo, Titian, A. Carracci, Poussin, Claude Lorrain (five), Rubens, Van Dyck (three), 
Rembrandt (two), Hogarth (seven). 

During the reign of Stanislas Augustus a number of eminent artists were employed in altering 
and decorating the Castle under the personal supervision of the King. The architects were 
Fontana, Louis, Merlini and Kammsetzer; the painters Bacciarelli, Plersch, Pillement, 
Canaletto ; the sculptors Le Brun and Monaldi. The long row of new rooms was the most 
monumental work of art created in Poland during this time. 


But it was not artistic qualities alone that made the Royal Castle one of the relics closest to 
the heart of every Pole. There were also its historic memories. In the Middle Ages the Castle 
was the residence of the Dukes of Masovia, and since the sixteenth century it has been used as 
the permanent royal residence. Since the seventeenth century the State’s highest legislative 
authority, the Seym, was housed in it. The Castle of Warsaw was thus the symbol of 
sovereign power, its walls beheld the grandest and most important historic events, to name 
only the act of homage performed before Sigismund III by the Tsars of the Shuyski family in 


ne I; or the proclaiming of the new Constitution on May 3rd, 1791, in the Session Room of 
the Seym. 
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After the restoration of independence in 1918 steps were immediately taken to carry out 
thoroughly the work of restoring the Castle’s former splendour. For twenty years it was 
solicitously cared for by Government authorities as well as by art historians and keepers of 
historical monuments. The furnishing of the interior had been much ruined and depleted 
by Tsarist nineteenth-century occupation, but after the objects carried away to Russia had 
been brought back, they were systematically supplemented by gifts and purchases. New sets 
of antique furniture and decorative objects were bought as late as two months before the 
outbreak of war. By making the Castle the permanent residence of the President, the tradition 
was revived of those times when it had been the seat of the Kings of Poland. 


THE PRESENT 


THE damage done to the Castle during THE SIEGE OF WARSAW in 
September 1939 was not accidental but brought about by the Germans of set 
purpose. They showered incendiary bombs on it from the air, causing great 
fires, and they shelled it with artillery. The custodian of the State Art Collec- 
tion, Kazimierz Brokl, was killed in the Castle by a shell whilst salvaging endan- 
gered works of art. But though the damage was considerable, its significance in 
relation to the general state of the Castle as an architectural monument was 
limited. Three-fourths of the roofs were destroyed by fire—a matter that 
could be remedied ; the steeples of the two towers in part suffered the same 
fate—an undeniable artistic loss, but still their upper parts wete saved, and 
these were the more decorative and might have helped the task of reconstruction. 
Some of the tympanum sculptures were also damaged. The most important 
injury was that suffered by the Great Ball room, where the ceiling had fallen 
down in consequence of a fire, thus completely destroying the great painting 
by Bacciarelli which had adorned it. In this room some of the coloured stucco 
columns, some mirrors, andsome of the ceiling facettes were also either damaged 
or partly destroyed. But on the whole, with the exception of that one 
Bacciarelli ceiling, the reconstruction of this room was not impossible, and 
it would have involved no particular technical or artistic difficulty. It is 
therefore plain that, though the damage caused to the Castle by hostilities was 
real, the building as a whole was not beyond repair. The monumental body 
had remained almost intact, and, at the moment of the city’s capitulation, 
architects and curators declared that, with the exception of the Great Ballroom, 
it might be restored to use within a few weeks. 

With the help of the municipality, steps were therefore taken at once to 
safeguard the building, and by the first days of October 1939 the work of erecting 
a temporary roof had been begun. A large part of the structure still had its 
roof and even those parts which had been injured by the fire still afforded 
sufficient protection to the interior, thanks to their raftering of iron and cement 
and to the fact that they had been sheeted with copper. The work of safe- 
guarding the Castle fabric was continued until October 18th, 1939, with the 
freely given aid of Polish curators, architects and art historians. In this 
short space of time part of the temporary roof was completed and prepara- 
tions had been made to glaze in the artistically valuable rooms so that the 
interiors should not be damaged by frost and damp in the winter. Thus even 
during the tragic days of the siege, the capitulation, and the taking over of 
the town by German troops, the Poles did everything in their power to protect 
and hold safe from ruin this, to them, priceless and irreplaceable monument. 


++ 4 


Immediately after THE ENTRY OF GERMAN TROOPS into Warsaw the 
Castle and the neighbouring house, Pod Blacha (once the residence of Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski), were occupied by the Feldgendarmerie Potsdam, who 
raised no objection to the continuation of building repairs. From the beginning, 
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however, the interest of the German authorities turned towards the inner 
furnishings, particularly those of a usable nature. They at once began to 
carry away table services and household utensils, allegedly to Cracow for the 
use of the Governor-General, Dr. Frank, to Briihl House in Warsaw for 
Governor Fischer, and to Spala for the Staff Quarters. At the same time 
the removal of antique furniture and of decorative objects was also begun. 
On October 18th the Governor-General, Dr. Frank, appeared in the Castle 
with his suite and on the spot gave general instructions concerning furnishings 
and collections. In the Throne Room he had several silver eagles torn down 
from the canopy over the throne, for a personal keepsake. From this date 
onwards the Castle collections were systematically pillaged, and at the same 
time the German authorities ordered the immediate cessation of all repair 
work. Probably the decision to destroy the Castle was taken at that very 
moment, though the knowledge of it reached the Polish public only a fortnight 
later. 

On November 9th, after certain preparations, German sapper units began 
to drill holes for dynamite charges which were to blow up the Castle walls. 
These holes were drilled in the walls of the ground floor, in two rows, at about 
40-50 centimetres distance one from the other. Each hole was |4 to 2 metres 
deep. Up to the middle of January 1940 all the walls of the ground floor 
rooms had thus been drilled on the inside and holes had also been drilled into 
all the supporting pillars of the vaults. At the end of January and during 
February similar holes were made in the walls surrounding the second court- 
yard and the adjoining tower. Only the Library wing, an annexe of the Castle, 
was to be spared. The date of blowing up the building was first set for the end 
of December, then put off to the end of January, then again to the time when 
the thaw would set in. At the beginning of January the dynamite charges 
were brought to the Castle and trial tests were made to ensure that they fitted 
into the prepared holes. 

THE DEMOLITION OF THE INTERIOR was begun at the same time. This was 
undertaken by a German building firm called Rudolf, at whose disposal the 
German police daily placed several hundred conscripted Jewish labourers. The 
work of demolition was carried out in a truly shocking manner, works of art 
being treated throughout simply as raw material and scrap. All the marble 
chimneypieces, marble panels of the walls, and marble steps of the staircases were 
torn away, marble sculptures and pilasters broken loose. Picks were used for 
prising loose the antique inlaid flooring and for bringing down the magnificent 
carved woodwork of the Canaletto Room, the Old Audience Chamber, the 
Chapel, the King’s Bedchamber, the Throne Room and the Hall of Chivalry. 
Crowds of Jewish workmen were employed to carry these broken carvings into 
the courtyards and dump them on great heaps where they suffered further 
damage by rain and frost, to be thrown after a few days into German lorries, 
pell-mell, with further breaking-up and destruction. The wall tapestries were 
torn down, the doors removed, the window-frames wrenched away, the dead 
floors taken up, even the radiators and any other things that had the slightest 
value as material were carted off, so that only the bare brick walls were left. 
Then, in December, the rafters between the floors were either hacked or cut 
out-—both the old larchwood timbers and the new iron rafters put in during 
modern repairs. They were all thrown into the courtyard through the windows. 
In the second half of December the great Bacciarelli ceiling of the Audience 
Chamber, a representation of the Flowering of Art and Learning which had 
been painted directly on the plaster and was the painter’s finest work, was 
dashed to the ground together with the raftering. It had survived hostilities 
without the slightest damage, but not a trace of it remains. The copper 
sheeting was taken off the roofs, the temporary wooden roof erected in October 
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to prevent further damage was also demolished. By the end of February 
the Castle was a mere ruin of gutted walls. During March the work of destruc- 
tion was continued, though at a slower rate. At the end of that month it was 
rumoured that the decision to blow up the building had been either revoked 
or again prorogued, and, as a matter of fact, at the beginning of April the 
engineering units were withdrawn and the explosives taken away on several 
lorries. The removing of builders’ scrap, however, continued, though on a 
smaller scale. (See Plates 15 and 16.) 


++ + 


THE ART COLLECTIONS of the Castle were PLUNDERED clean during 
the months of October and November 1939. They consisted of several hundred 
pictures, including the famous series of twenty-five views of Warsaw by 
Canaletto, several score sculptures in marble and bronze, several score Flemish 
tapestries and Gobelins, a collection of pottery ranging from Italian Renaissance 
majolica to specimens of nineteenth-century work ; several score of magnificent 
eighteenth-century chandeliers of crystal and bronze, much antique furniture, 
and soon. Part of all this was taken to Cracow and used to furnish the apart- 
ments of the Governor-General ; part was used for various German offices and 
for decorating the private dwellings of German officials and Army officers. A 
large part was simply stolen. Many cases are known of German officials 
offering works of art which had formed part of the Castle collections for sale 
to antique dealers and private individuals. In December 1939 German 
officials also plundered the storehouses of the State Art Collections which 
lay in the library wing of the Castle. They contained several thousand pictures 
by Polish and foreign artists, large collections of etchings, engravings, drawings 
and manuscripts. These collections were pilfered and sacked so that in future 
a full restoration of the Castle furnishings will be impossible, since there is no 
hope of tracing the majority of scattered and dispersed objects belonging to 
them. 

In the third year of enemy occupation the naked walls of the Castle stand 
uncared for. Having relinquished the idea of completely destroying the 
gutted walls the German authorities have given no hint of their future intentions. 
Probably they have forgotten the thing after changing their minds, as has 
happened in so many other cases. The schemes for urban alterations in 
Warsaw drawn up by German architects in the winter of 1939 and in the 
following spring show that the site of the destroyed Castle was to remain empty. 

The reasons for its wanton demolition were made quite plain by the German 
authorities in the autumn of 1939, when it was represented to them that the 
building’s state of preservation was perfectly satisfactory and that no technical 
considerations justified the decision to destroy it. It was then declared that 
of course the grounds for the decision were not technical but political: the 
Royal Castle in Warsaw was to be destroyed as the symbol of the Polish State 
and it was alleged that the decision had been taken in the highest German 
quarters in Berlin. None the less, in the middle of January 1940, two months 
after the drilling of holes in the Castle wails had been begun, the Krakauer 
Zeitung printed a note to the effect that the Castle was baufallig (in a ruinous 
state, tottery) and that Polish architects had confirmed the fact—which was a 
barefaced lie. Apparently it was thought advisable to prepare some such 
excuse for a course of action unprecedented in modern history. 

Some of the building materials and even a number of works of art have been 
stored since the autumn of 1940 with the firm of Rudolf and, as need arises, 
they are taken thence for use in various German building activities. 

Polish art specialists have considered the problem of a restoration of the 
Castle, but it will be possible only in the sense of creating a copy of the old 
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one—the losses of artistic and historic value are irrevocable and irreparable. 

On December 28th, 1941, the Krakauer Zeitung printed four photographs 
of the interior and exterior of the Warsaw Castle ruins with the superscription 
“*Warsaw Pictures of an Historical Warning’’ (Warschauer Bilderreihe einer 
geschichtlichen Warnung) and the following text: ‘‘Towards the end of the 
Polish campaign, during the siege of Warsaw, which was brought on by the 
irresponsible behaviour of the great city’s (Millionenstadt) mayor, its Castle 
was a military centre of command that had to be shattered by German shells 
and bombs. Our photographs, published for the first time, are a characteristic 
picture of the precision in effect of our weapons, and are furthermore also a 
warning to all similarly foolish defence strategists who by such senseless 
measures only bring all the greater misfortunes on their own population.’’ 
The same pictures with the same text were printed also in the paper’s Warsaw 
edition (Warschauer Zeitung), though every inhabitant of the town was able 
to see what happened to the Castle after September 1939 and knows that it 
was not the seat of the city’s defence command, nor destroyed in the course 
of hostilities. 

Not quite a month later the same Krakauer Zeitung printed (on January 22nd, 
1942) the résumé of a lecture delivered at the Deutsche Volksbildungsstitte 
(German Centre of Popular Education) and entitled ‘‘The Press in Political 
Contests.”’ It contained the sentence: 


The Fithrer wishes the whole German Press to write only the truth, for the truth alone can 
prevail in the long run. : 


The Fithrer’s opinion 1s unexceptionable, but it would be hard to find a more 
ironic illustration for it than the information of the German Press about 
Warsaw Castle. 


January, 1942. 


Chapter XI 
BOOKSHOPS AND PUBLISHING 


On August 31st, 1939, there existed in Poland roughly 1,300 bookshops and 
centres for the sale of books. Of this number 357 lie in the territory ** incor- 
porated in the Reich,’’ and about 530 in the Eastern Provinces. Nearly all of 
them were closed immediately after the entry of German troops. At Poznan, 
where bookselling and publishing activities were particularly well developed 
and where several large publishing firms were established, one bookshop, that 
of ‘* St. Wojciech,’’ was temporarily permitted to remain open. But it was 
peremptorily ordered to turn out of its house and remove to a less important 
street. There it managed to exist until April Ist, 1941, on which date it was 
finally ordered to close down. Another important bookshop, that of Gebethner 
and Wolff, was Hitlerized as early as October 1939 ; the Polish manager had 
first to act as cashier and then was employed simply as a servant ; finally he 
shared the fate of innumerable other members of the Polish intelligentsia and 
was herded into a mass shelter, whence he was later deported to the ‘‘ General- 
gouvernement.’’ At the moment of writing (spring 1941) there are, as far as 
we know, only a handful of Polish bookshops left in the territories ‘‘ incor- 
porated in the Reich.’’ They are at Sosnowiec and Wadowice, and they are 
not allowed to import books from the ‘* Generalgouvernement.’’ German 
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** trustees ’? were put in charge of all publishing firms in these territories and 
they promptly proceeded to wind up the owners’ affairs. Buildings, printing 
offices, and paper-mills owned by these firms were sold to Germans, no account 
at all being taken of the rights of Polish owners. (In one case the trustee 
himself ‘* bought ”’ a fairly important paper-mill.) Some attempt was made to 
carry out an examination and selection of publishers’ stocks, but as it proved 
slow work and required specialists, wholesale destruction was decided upon. 
At least three-fifths of all books lying at the publishers, and of printed but still 
unstitched sheets at the printers were sent to the paper-mills for pulping. A 
few publishers succeeded in obtaining permission to send part of their stocks 
to Warsaw or Cracow. But such efforts were not often successful. One pub- 
lisher at Poznan wanted at least to save his large series of patristit writings in 
a Polish translation, a work of many volumes. In vain. One of the German 
canons of the Poznan chapter was asked to intercede in the matter. He refused. 
Another publisher failed to save a newly published missal, although he argued 
that commercial considerations clearly indicated the advisability of preserving 
and utilizing the edition. The publications of the Baltic Institute at Gdynia 
and the Silesian Institute at Katowice were destroyed with particular ruthlessness. 

In the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ 118 bookshops were also closed down at 
the very beginning of the German occupation. Of the 260 left, 170 were in 
Warsaw. This equals roughly 20 per cent. of Poland’s bookselling up to 
September Ist, 1939. And the liberty of action even of the small number 
remaining was soon considerably restricted by numerous decrees. 


++ + 


THE FIRST DECREE concerning publishing was printed in the official 
Verordnungsblatt des Generalgouverneurs on OCTOBER 26TH, 1939, and forbade 
the printing or publishing of anything whatsoever without permission from 
the German authorities. In practice this meant a complete blocking of all 
Polish publishing activities, for in the twenty-four ensuing months (upto 
the autumn of 1941) no Polish publisher in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement*’ was 
permitted to issue any scientific book, any serious text-book, any novel, original 
or translated, or any book of poems. For a very limited number of books 
of another type permission was granted. 

In the bibliography of the first fifteen months (up to the end of i940) the 
main group consists of publications on HOUSEKEEPING, and more or less related 
subjects—e.g., One Hundred Potato Dishes, The Sugar-factory at Home, with 
a Supplement on the Making of Honey from Carrots, How to Make Soap, The 
Economic Stoking of Living-room Stoves, Vermin in the Larder, Vegetable 
Gardening for Home Consumption, and suchlike. Mostly these are small 
pamphlets. Somewhat larger are Distillation (of brandy), published by 
Fiszer, pp. 132, and Bee-keeping in Practice, published by Ksiegarnia Rolnicza, 
pp. 182. Since there is no methodical bibliographic registration, it is hard to 
give reliable figures, but we can say this much, that we have counted twenty- 
seven such publications in the larger Warsaw bookshops, and we may suppose 
that this is the whole group. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS form the second group. Here we have in the first place 
short tales used in schools instead of the Polish readers which have been banned 
by the Germans, tales such as The Elf-child, by Andersen, The Glass Mountain, 
by the Grimm brothers, Hens and Ducks, by M. J. Zaleska, a Polish author. 
All these are stereo reprints of previous publications. In general, however, 
even such reprints from stereo are not allowed by the Germans. Not until 
the middle of 1940 did some publishing houses receive permission to bring out 
new editions of certain larger books for the young. Thus, R. M. Bird’s popular 
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Nick of the Woods appeared in booksellers’ windows with the inscription 
‘‘novelty’” and was followed by a like *‘novelty’’ . . . Grimm’s Fairy-tales 
and a children’s edition of Robinson Crusoe. A few books by older Polish 
authors were also allowed to appear. Some of them had been in process of 
printing before the war and were only finished now, others were set up anew, 
but the majority were stereo reprints. A few small books for quite young 
children were also published, The Glass Shoes, Jumbo the Elephant, and the 
like. In all, this group appears to consist of nine larger books and thirty 
booklets, but ten of these are mere reprints of the others. 

The third group is formed by HANDBOOKS AND DICTIONARIES of German, 
Polish-German conversations, models of German commercial correspondence, 
and such. Of these publications we have counted twenty-seven, including 
six which were published by a German firm. They vary in size and quality. 
Related to this group are two small practical Polish handbooks for Germans 
Der Deutsche in Polen, pp. 36, and Abriss der polnischen Gramatik, pp. 64, 
both published in Cracow. 

The fourth group are PUBLICATIONS BROUGHT INTO EXISTENCE BY CONDITIONS 
OF LIFE UNDER GERMAN OCCUPATION—e.g., German Penal Legislation in Force 
in the Generalgouvernement, A Guide to the Offices of Warsaw Town and District, 
The Collected Decrees of the German Authorities in Force in the General- 
gouvernement ... . regulating Financial and Commercial Relations, Tables of 
income-tax Dues, The Freight Tariff of the Eastern Railway, and so on. We 
know that, up to January Ist, 1941, seven such publications appeared (four of 
them, however, were published by the Germans themselves, a matter which 
will be referred to later). 

In fifteen months Polish publishers in the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement’’ brought 
out in addition three books of a religious character, five maps (the northern 
Tatra, Zakopane, a road map of southern Poland, Warsaw, and the ‘‘General- 
gouvernement’’; the first three of these were published by Gebethner and 
Wolff, the other two by “‘ Swit’). There were also five booklets whose only 
possible bibliographic designation is Varia. 

One or two other Polish publications bearing the date 1940 on the title-page 
can be found in bookshops. These are books printed before the war for the 
1939-40 winter season, post-dated in accordance with prevalent Polish custom, 
and they cannot be counted with the others. Nor can we include M. Stru- 
szynski’s Qualitative Analysis, published by Trzaska, Evert and Michalski, 
two vols., second edition, and a few other books dated 1939 or 1940 which were 
in process of printing at the outbreak of the war and of which only the last 
sheets were finished under German occupation. 

According to our calculations, which are certainly not very far from the 
truth, the actual printed production of Polish publishers in the territory occupied 
by Germany between October Ist, 1939, and January Ist, 1941, totalled twenty- 
seven books and booklets on housekeeping and kindred subjects, twenty-nine 
books and booklets for children, twenty-one handbooks and dictionaries of 
the German language, five local maps, three books of information on offices 
and decrees of German authorities, two practical handbooks of Polish for 
Germans, three books of a religious character, and five booklets classed as 
Varia. 

That makes in all ninety-five bibliographical items, most of them representing 
booklets not exceeding sixty-four pages. FFor comparison we would remind 
the reader that before the war there had latterly appeared in Poland some 
8,000 publications annually, of which 6,000 were books and 2,000 booklets. 
Their editions totalled some 30,000,000 copies. We have unfortunately no 
exact information on the size of the 1940 editions, but connoisseurs of the 
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market assert that the previously mentioned ninety-five publications amounted 
at most to 300,000 copies in all. 

Thus deprived of normal supplies, the booksellers had to limit themselves 
to business based on their own and the publishers’ existing stocks. Unfor- 
tunately these were also soon cut down by the occupation authorities. 
On November 2nd, 1939, the Propaganda Office of the Chief of the Civil 
Administration (Reichspropagandaamt I beim Chef der Zivilverwaltung) issued 
a circular to all booksellers ordering them to present on November 10th a 
complete inventory of their stock of Polish and German books. In this 
inventory they were to ‘‘list separately such books in German and Polish as 
might disturb relations between the German and the Polish people.’’ A list 
was also to be made of ‘‘anti-German books in both languafes and more 
particularly of books inimical to National Socialism,’’ and this was to be 
appended to the inventory sent to the Propagandaamt. Grave punishments 
were threatened in the circular ‘‘ should anti-German books be found in a 
bookshop or any other place’’ as also . . . for the possession of pornographic 
literature ! In consequence of this decree certain classes of books were at 
once withdrawn from sale. Some of these had to be sent immediately to the 
Propagandaamt of the district : these included books by German Jews, pacifists 
and emigrés, books by prominent French and English statesmen written 
during the Great War and after, and books about Danzig. Others, such as 
books on Silesia, Poznania and Pomerania, the Baltic and Polish- 
German relations in the past, were for the time being only packed and put 
aside. 


++ + 


For a few months the booksellers were then left in peace, but IN THE 
SPRING OF 1940 came NEW DECREES. On April 6th, 1940, the book- 
sellers had to sign a form supplied by the Gestapo thereby undertaking to 
withdraw from sale (1) all French and English books ; (2) all maps and atlases ; 
(3) all publications bearing Polish State emblems and portraits of Polish 
political personages, an exception being made in favour of Marshal Pilsudski. 
The text of the undertaking was as follows: 


Literature in French and English—including dictionaries, text-books, papers, periodicals— 
maps and atlases, Polish flags, emblems, pictures, etc., which have been seized on my 
premises are confiscated. 

I have been informed that they are at the disposal of the Department of Popular 
Education and Propaganda (Abteilung fir Volksaufklérung und Propaganda) and that 
I have no right to dispose of them. 

I declare that I do not possess any further literature, etc. 


The sale of music and song-books containing Polish, French and English 
national hymns was also banned. Occasionally the ban was made to include 
all French music ; for here, as elsewhere, the activity of the Hitlerite authorities 
lacks co-ordination. All publications falling under the ban were packed and 
officially sealed ; from some of the smaller bookshops they were carried off 
at once. 

The trade in foreign books was thus reduced to German, Russian and Italian 
literature. Italian books, however, are not much read in Poland and no 
Russian ones have arrived since the beginning of the war (the chief Russian 
bookshop in Warsaw eked out the sale of its dwindling stock by the sale of . . . 
vodka, even at the time of the Soviet-German agreement). As for the trade 
in German books, it was at once greatly restricted. The import of books from 
Germany required complicated formalities, more especially the preliminary 
securing of a currency permit. A German book ordered in a Warsaw bookshop 
has to be waited for for a month at least, generally longer. Booksellers’ 
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profits on these books are, of course, much reduced. The German mark is 
rated as equal to two zlotys, and no charges for postage are allowed. In 
addition to this it was decided in April 1941 that in future German books 
might only be imported by German bookshops. 


+++ 


Further German activity in this domain is connected with the placing of 
the management of the Polish Booksellers’ Association in the hands of a 
‘*trustee’’ (der Beauftragte des Polnischen Buchhéndlerverbandes im General- 
gouvernement). This ‘“trustee’’ ts a certain Paul Peter Kostrzewa, well known 
in Warsaw where he was salesman in the foreign department of one of the 
large Polish bookshops for a number of years. A few months before the war 
he opened a bookshop of his own, called Ksiggarnia Techniczna (Technical 
Bookshop) which on the entry of the Germans into the town blossomed into 
the Deutsche Buchhandlung (German Bookshop), and now already possesses 
an important branch housed in the premises of the confiscated bookshop of 
J. Przeworski. Herr Peter Paul Kostrzewa entered upon his new duties on 
May 3rd, 1940 ‘‘on the strength of an order issued by the chief of the Depart- 
ment of Popular Education and Propaganda’’ and sent a bilingual announce- 
ment to this effect to the firms belonging to the Association, expressing the 
hope that they would offer him ‘‘ prompt and conscientious collaboration.”’ 

The first (oral) order of the newly nominated trustee showed his care for the 
so-called Deutschenbetreuung—i.e., the maintaining of German dignity in the 
midst of a rabble of slaves. It forbade the sale of publications of the Zentral- 
verlag—that is, of Nazi party literature—to ‘‘non-Germans’’ (May 10th, 1940). 
Later (August 8th, 1940) came a circular banning the sale of all Nazi literature 
in Polish bookshops. It may only be sold by German bookshops whose 
number has grown by this time and of which there is one in each district 
town, the smaller towns having so-called Buchstuben, which are in principle 
lending libraries, but may also order German books for purchasers. The 
same circular forbade the sale of all German . . . nudist publications! Also 
it ordered a visible separation of Polish and German books in shop-windows, 
on counters and tables. 

These decrees concerning German books were confirmed and extended on 
October 24th, 1940, by the ‘‘IVth executive decision for the decree of 
October 26th, 1939,’ published in the official Verordnungsblatt des General- 
gouverneurs, Teil If, Nr. 67, p. 515. This announces that ‘‘political and 
politico-philosophical (wveltanschaulich) books may not be sold by Polish 
bookshops.”’ .. . ‘* in doubtful cases the District Chief decides what is to 
be considered as political or politico-philosophical in character.”’ Next 
(Para: 2) it declares that ‘‘ in principle the sale of fiction and technical works by 
Polish bookshops is permitted’’ but ‘‘the sale of German fiction and technical 
works by Polish bookshops may be forbidden if a German bookshop exists 
in the vicinity.”’ 

A particularly hard blow was Herr Kostrzewa’s decree of September 2nd, 
1940, which forbade the sale of all Polish schoolbooks no matter for what 
branch of study. Only those were excepted which the German school 
authorities had permitted to remain in use and these are but few, as we know 
already from the chapter on school affairs. 

Polish booksellers have thus found themselves in very difficult circumstances, 
being deprived not only of recently published Polish books, such as the ninety- 
five already referred to, and also of many previously issued, but being in 
addition considerably handicapped in the foreign trade department. The 
fact must here be noted that the demand for books has not by any means 
ceased, and in a few bookshops it is actually true that the turnover is larger 
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than before the war. The price of books has risen very little, never by more 
than 30 per cent. on the average, and reading has increased, since other forms 
of mental activity have been made inaccessible. In addition to this, nearly 
all the Polish intelligentsia deported from the western provinces have come to 
Warsaw and the larger towns of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement.’’ In order to 
satisfy the demand for books and to save themselves from ruin, the majority 
of booksellers opened up second-hand departments. These grow continually 
and are plentifully supplied with material by impoverished members of the 
educated classes who are forced to a gradual sale of their libraries. It also 
often happens that the sale of writing materials, toys or other goods is joined 
to the sale of books, a thing easily understood considering the circumstances 
we have described. i 


+++ 


A SEPARATE SERIES OF DECREES DEALS WITH THE JEWS. On 
May 10th, 1940, the ‘‘trustee’’ of the Booksellers’ Association forbade the 
purchase of anything whatsoever from Jewish publishers and forbade the sale 
of German books to Jews. His circular of June Ist, 1940, banned ali Jews 
from the bookselling profession, so that Polish booksellers could no longer 
sell any book to Jewish bookshops. In practice this amounted to closing 
down all Jewish bookshops, their Jewish character being determined not by 
religious or national criteria, but solely by racial considerations. Polish firms 
owned by persons of Jewish extraction were thus closed with the exception of 
those which had been already sold to ‘‘Aryans’’ in expectation of such a 
decree. The finishing touch was put to this series of decrees by a circular 
of July 9th, 1940, issued by ‘‘the Department of Popular Education and Pro- 
paganda’’ forbidding the sale by any Polish bookseller of any book whatsoever 
to any Jew or to any Aryan who might intend to re-sell or lend it to a Jew. 
This on pain of four weeks’ compulsory closing of a shop. These decrees 
became meaningless when closed ghettoes were formed for the Jews in the 
towns of the **Generalgouvernement”’ (in October 1940 in Warsaw, February 
1941 at Radom. March 194] in Cracow, April 1941 at Lublin, etc.). A different 
application of the “‘Aryan paragraph’’ is to be found in a decree of Herr 
Kostrzewa dated October 7th, withdrawing from sale and confiscating books 
by twenty-one Polish authors of Jewish extraction. The eminent historian 
Szymon Askenazy figures among them. A list of these books, specifying the 
number of copies in stock, had to be sent by every bookseller to the 
storage centres (Sammellager) of the District Department of Public Education 
and Propaganda. 


¢+ + 


An ever stricter administrative control of the Polish bookselling trade ran 
parallel with the activities already described. In the first place the Germans 
decreed on March &th, 1940, that bookshops and employees of the book trade 
are subject to the control of the Department of Education and Propaganda 
of the Governor General’s office (Verordnungsblatt des GG., Teil I, Nr. 21). 
The first executive order pendant to this decree (July 5th, 1940, Verordnungsblatt, 
Teil II, Nr. 47) banned the sale of books and periodicals by hawkers or by 
canvassers acting for bookshops and publishers. That is easily understood, 
for it would be very difficult to control this trade in accordance with the intentions 
of the decree. Next (August 18th, 1940, Verordnungsblatt, Teil Il, Nr. 52) it 
was announced that publishers and booksellers must register at the District 
Chief’s Department of Popular Education and Propaganda, in company 
With musicians, painters, sculptors, actors, writers, journalists, and the rest, 
and must there secure a permit to exercise their trade, otherwise their right 
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to continue working would lapse on December Ist, 1940. This registration 
involved the filling up of a very long questionnaire in which the matter of 
Aryan descent was allotted considerable space. The right to keep a bookshop 
had to be secured separately from the right of exercising the profession of a 
bookseller ; this was stated in the IIIrd executive order pendant to the decree 
of October 26th, 1939 (October 24th, 1940, Verordnungsblatt fiir das General- 
gouvernement, Teil II, Nr. 67). Printers, block-makers, and members of allied 
trades had already been ordered to secure similar permits for continuing their 
business, on March 20th, 1940 (Verordnungsblatt, Teil II, Nr. 23). Nearly all 
firms and nearly all professional booksellers secured these permits. 

Although paying so much attention to the personnel of the bookselling 
trade, the German authorities did not relax their efforts to obtain a still greater 
degree of control over booksellers’ stocks. To make an inventory of these 
within a week, as ordered on November 2nd, 1939, proved an impossible task. 
For the moment, therefore, a statement of quantities presented by the book- 
shops according to classified subjects was considered sufficient. But the idea 
of an inventory was not given up. By order of the Department of Popular 
Education and Propaganda, the trustee of the Booksellers’ Association on 
October 7th, 1940, issued a circular ordering all bookshops to prepare and 
send in an inventory of books in stock, listed in alphabetical order according 
to authors’ surnames, and giving Christian names and book titles in full. 
The degree of exactitude required may be judged by the note: ** If a volume 
contains several works by one author, or the works of several authors, all the 
authors and all the titles are to be given.’’ Fifteen bibliographic sections were 
exempted from the inventory. (1) bibliography, bookselling. librarianship ; 
(2) theology, devotional and religious works ; (3) natural science and mathe- 
matics ; (4) linguistic science and philology ; (5) law ; (0) education and scholas- 
tic matters ; (7) games, sports, physical training—‘‘ scout literature excepted”’ ; 
(8) theatricals, history and theory of the theatre, music, singing, the cinema ; 
(9) plays for amateur theatricals—‘‘ patriotic and historical plays excepted”’ : 
(10) plastic arts, painting, etc. ; (11) medicine and hygienics ; (12) commerce 
and industry ; (13) agriculture, gardening, stock-breeding, forestry, veterinary 
surgery ; (14) housekeeping, cookery books, needlework, cleaning, etc. ; 
(13) varia: oneiromancy, letter-writing, spiritism, hypnotism, etiquette, cards, 
chess, etc. Thus it is plain that the circular aims at general literature, philosophy, 
geography, travel, anthropology, and folklore, history, literary criticism, social 
science, politics, fiction, poetry, popular publications, school-books, books for 
children and young people, particularly ‘‘patriotic and historical’’ ones. 
The inventory of these books was to be presented, on pain of the shop being 
closed, by November Ist, 1940, a date later prolonged to November i5th, and 
then to April 30th, 1941. Independently of this and as early as July 1{7th, 
1940, the ‘‘trustee’’ demanded from all publishers two copies of all their 
printed catalogues, specifying the size of each edition of the publication. 


++ + 


The Germans are particularly set on the elimination from Sale of all 
POLISH SCHOOL-BOOKS. We have already quoted the ‘‘trustee’s’’ 
decree on the subject issued on September 2nd, 1940. It seems that his 
instructions were not followed very diligently, for the matter is referred to again 
on March 25th, 1941, in an instruction published by the Department of Popular 
Education and Propaganda in the Generalgouvernement, which includes the 
following reminder : 


All school-books for all types of schools, published before September Ist, 1939, and still 
in the possession of publishers and bookshops, more especially all those for the Polish 
language, history and geography, must be delivered to the District Department of Popular 
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Education and Propaganda or to the Kreishauptmannschaft by April 15th, 1941, at the very 
latest. 

Only those Polish school-books are excepted the use of which in schools has been 
expressly permitted by the Department of Learning, Education and Public Instruction of 
the Government of the Generalgouvernement or by its subordinate school authorities. 


This decree is not as easy to carry out as it might seem, for the views of the 
District Department of Learning, etc., vary considerably ; a school-book is 
sometimes allowed at, let us say, Radom and Lublin ; the same school-book 
is banned in Warsaw and Cracow. The vexatious methodical precision of the 
Germans is here, as elsewhere, mixed with an equally vexatious chaos. 


++ + 


In the winter of 1940-41 the Germans carried out several searches (a sort of 
test at random) in a number of large and small publishers’ bookshops both at 
Warsaw and Cracow. This resulted in the elimination not only of school- 
books proper, but also of a large number of publications on history and 
geography, particularly those destined for the people and for the young. In 
this case also the personal malice of the searchers played a large part. The 
confiscation of Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea in a Polish edition is a notorious 
illustration. After the search the bookshops concerned received permission to 
continue their business, but certain of them had to accept*changes in the 
management as a condition. 

The oldest Warsaw firm, that of Gebethner and Wolff, was dealt with 
differently. It had branches in Cracow and at Zakopane, not to mention the 
branch at Poznan of which we have already spoken. On January 4th, 1941, 
the Warsaw house was first closed down for several days and after that a 
German ‘‘trustee’’ was placed in charge. The official communiqué gave no 
explanation of the causes and aims of this step. The ‘‘trustee’’ (Treuhidnder) 
is Dr. Karl Grundmann, who is at the same time an official of the Warsaw 
Department of Popular Education and Propaganda. He qualified for his 
present appointments in the same way as Kostrzewa, for he studied in Poland 
and was before the war assistant lecturer in German studies at the University 
of Warsaw. His deputy is a certain Karl Dietrich, also educated in Poland, 
who speaks perfect Polish, is acquainted with local matters, and had practice 
in the dragooning of books in Austria in 1938. Other ‘‘trustees’’ were 
appointed for the Cracow and Zakopane branches. After an inspection of 
stocks all the branches were opened again, and the Polish employees were 
retained on short-term agreements. Sales continued as before ; for a time no 
changes were made in the organization of the firm. In the spring of 1941, how- 
ever, the fine large shop of the Cracow branch with all its furnishings was taken 
over by the ‘‘trustee,’’ and he turned it into a big German bookshop, relegating 
the sale of Polish books to a street far from the centre of the town, to premises 
which had until that moment served as the storehouse of the firm. A few weeks 
later the firm’s Warsaw shop in the street of Krakowskie Przedmiescie suffered 
the same fate. A young but very active Warsaw publishing house, the ‘* Réj,’’ 
fared even worse. It was closed in February 1941 and, after liquidation pro- 
ceedings lasting six months, the remaining assets were sold to a private indi- 
vidual who carries on the business under the new name of Litera. Even before 
this the stocks and bookshop of the well-known 7.S.L. had been confiscated 


in Cracow. 
++ + 


The trade in Polish books has also been restricted in another fashion. In 
the very first days after the cessation of hostilities, sTREET TRADING sprang 
up in Warsaw and on a smaller scale in provincial towns also. People whose 
normal way of life had been destroyed, who had no means of subsistence 
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went out into the streets to seek buyers for whatever they could sell. Or they 
took goods from the larger firms at a small rebate and tried to earn a little, 
retailing them. Books occupied a not unimportant position in this kind of 
trade. In time, when economic conditions had taken on a more normal aspect 
(if one may use the word without irony in these days) the ‘‘wilder’’ forms of 
this street-trading disappeared, but there grew up a whole stratum of people 
who lived by selling goods from barrows and portable stands. Books were a 
particularly suitable commodity, both because of the destruction of many 
bookshops and because of the economic changes then taking place. People 
who had been used to buy books now had to part with them ; people who 
had made money by the war (here as elsewhere) and who were not used to 
frequenting bookshops, could be counted upon as buyers, for the barrows with 
their easiness of access and choice attracted them. Many out-of-work clerks, 
writers and students took to this trade and sometimes even found buyers on 
the streets for books that would not sell in shops. At the end of February 
1941 street trading in Warsaw was subjected to restrictions and stands, barrows 
and hawkers were removed from the five chief streets of the town. This was 
made an occasion for completely banning the street sale of books, the motive 
given in the official Krakauer Zeitung on February 28th being that of hygiene! 
Several hundred places for the sale of books which had undoubtedly had a 
certain cultural import were thus made to disappear. 


+++ 


After having withdrawn such a number of previous publications and thus 
limited the sale of others, THE GERMANS PROCEEDED TO SUPPLY 
THE MARKET in a manner suited to their economic and political purposes. 
The ‘‘IInd executive decision for the decree of October 10th, 1939” (published 
on September Sth, 1940, Verordnungsblatt fiir das G.G., Teil Ul, Nr. 61) recalled 
that, in principle, the printing of books, as also of music, posters, maps, 
calendars, picture postcards, and so on, is not forbidden—it is merely necessary 
in each case to secure permission. Publications for sale in one district only 
require the permission of the Department of Popular Education and Pro- 
paganda of the District Chief’s Office: publications for sale in the whole 
of the *‘Generalgouvernement’’ (or at least in most districts) require the 
permission of the Chief of this department in the Governor-General’s Office. 
These autlrorities also give or refuse their assent to the size of the edition, 
illustrations, diagrams, vignettes, and so on, and grant permission, where 
needed, to store stereos, blocks and other printing material. Everything is 
provided for, down to small details. The question is : who can secure permission 
to publish ? 

A possible source of misunderstanding was soon removed: the executive 
order of October 24th, 1940 (Verordnungsblatt, Teil II, Nr. 67) says that ‘*the 
publishing of books, booklets, periodicals, calendars and musical compositions’”’ 
may not be undertaken by private individuals or institutions which are not 
registered as professional publishers,’’ on pain of ‘‘imprisonment and fines 
to be decided by the authorities.’’ As for professional publishers, we have 
already seen that they had even before this put forward various suggestions, 
but very few of their plans for publication had secured approval and come 
into being. The reason for this was soon made plain : the Germans had deter- 
mined themselves to undertake the publishing of books for Poles, and to this 
end they formed several firms which set to work after having come to an 
understanding on the division of the market. 


+++ 


The Wydawnictwo Rolnicze (i.e., ‘‘ Agricultural Publications,’’ in truth the 
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Agrarverlag) in Cracow, whose nature is made plain by its name, began by 
issuing an Agricultural Calendar for 1941. It resembles previous Polish 
publications of this kind and differs only by a few articles calling for respect 
and loyalty for the authorities of the ‘"Generalgouvernement.’’ 

Calendars in general, being indispensable and therefore lucrative publications, 
received special attention. With the exception of the above-mentioned agri- 
cultural calendar, a monopoly of all such publications was granted to a newly 
formed firm, the Wydawnictwo Polskie, Ltd., Warsaw, presided over by Frau 
Ohlenbusch, wife of the head of the Warsaw District Department of Popular 
Education and Propaganda (he was later promoted to the same position in 
the administration of the whole ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’). This occurred 
late in the autumn of 1940, when a number of Polish firms had already begun 
to print the calendars they had been publishing for years, for they did not 
expect publications so far removed from the field of politics to meét with any 
obstacle. Their position was now very difficult and it seemed they would have 
to destroy the whole of their editions. Wydawnictwo Polskie, however, proved 
by no means intractable. They consented to the sale of the calendars, even 
with the actual publisher’s name on the title-page, on condition that their 
Own imprint appeared on the verso. In return for this concession they demanded 
15 per cent. on the sales price and thus obtained considerable sums without 
any effort. In order to reserve the calendar market wholly for the new firm 
the trustee of the Booksellers’ Association on November Sth,-1940, issued a 
circular confiscating all calendars which did not bear the imprint of their 
publisher and printer. This caused at least one amusing incident. The 
German firm of R. and J. Steinbrenner had long been publishing Roman 
Catholic calendars in various European languages, including Polish. In that 
year it had published no fewer than seven calendars of different types under 
the name of their Polish branch, camouflaged as W. Naglowski at Czestochowa. 
All of them were unreservedly banned and confiscated by a special circular 
of the Trustee (November 9th, 1940). The ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ market 
belongs first and foremost to the members of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ 
administration ! 

For Wydawnictwo Polskie calendars were only first steps to higher things. 
Jt soon extended its activities and at first plainly showed a desire to secure 
the collaboration of Polish firms for the publication of books. Polish publishers, 
for their part, showed little taste for such collaboration and only one firm 
(Nasza Ksieggarnia) agreed to produce two books for children jointly with 
Wydawnictwo Polskie, in the spring of 1941. One was a school reader of 
sixty-three pages (Czytamy : Nauka i zabawa), the other a book of animal 
stories (Nasi przyjaciele, by M.G., pp. 86). That the title-page of each mentions 
only Nasza Ksiggarnia as publisher and that only a short note on the verso 
reveals the share of Wydawnictwo Polskie in their production is worth noting. 
One other Polish group decided to appear as publishers in the company of 
this firm (the Bookkeepers’ Union, which had a book on Theory and Practice 
of Commercial Bookkeeping ready to print). Later publications of the Wydaw- 
nictwo Polskie were issued under its sole imprint. Their first catalogue (late 
April 1941) is neither large nor interesting, but gives proof of sound commercial 
calculation. It lists eleven books, mostly of a practical character: a cookery 
book (One Hundred Economical Dishes), a Practical Handbook of Domestic 
Life and Housekeeping, two handbooks on vegetable gardening, two handbooks 
on the now very numerous regulations concerning police registration, and other 
rules for tenants, a handbook of German (German for Poles without a Teacher), 
a Polish-German and German-Polish dictionary, a guide to Warsaw (“the only 
one up to date,’’ containing ‘‘ addresses of authorities and offices, a list of streets 
with their new names, a map with the Jewish quarter marked on it,’’ the whole 
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publication bilingual), a book for children about the Christmas tree. Lastly, 
pecunia non olet, we have here a Modern Egypto-Chaldean Dream-Interpreter. 
Some of these are merely new editions of older publications. The firm puts 
out very little that is not of a strictly practical nature: a translation of 
H. Porter’s Polyanna, a book for young people, and a vulgar Polish novel 
treating of . . . life among film actors at Hollywood. This book, by a certain 
Juliusz Znaniecki, bears the title Twarze Mitosci (‘The Faces of Love’’), and 
it was rumoured that it was to form the beginning of a purely literary series ; 
up to autumn 1941 nothing more in that kind had appeared. The authors 
hitherto published by the firm do not include a single name of any literary 
standing, although it is ruled by motives so purely commercial that it has even 
disregarded the ‘‘Aryan paragraph.’ The Poles, though much depressed by 
the prolonged cultural void, hold firmly to the opinion that any collaboration 
with Wydawnictwo Polskie, as also with other German firms, is inadmissible. 


— o> 


Wydawnictwo Nowoczesne, Ltd., Warsaw, began its activities earlier than 
Wydawnictwo Polskie. Its allotted field was propaganda, and in the summer 
of 1940 it printed four fair-sized booklets (of 64 to 120 pages). Their titles 
were: Hello! Hello! ... Here is the War Bulletin! (a statement on the 
causes and course of Germany’s war against Poland, written in accordance 
with familiar Nazi allegations) ; Sold and Betrayed (the political errors of the 
Polish Government in its relations with Germany); Heroes or Traitors (the 
reminiscences of a “* political prisoner’’ in Poland) ; lastly, Humanity’s Criminals 
(that is, the British, as may easily be guessed). These booklets, in brilliantly 
coloured covers and with telling illustrations (mostly political cartoons) were 
sold very cheaply, mainly at newspaper-stands (these being also managed 
by a German-appointed ‘‘trustee’’). The sales were disappointing and, 
as a consequence, considerable quantities were forced upon a number of indus- 
trial undertakings for free distribution to their workmen, but their vulgarity 
and anti-Polish tendency were such that it many cases the workmen refused 
to take them, even free. The Germans seem soon to have realized the use- 
lessness of this work, for Wydawnictwo Nowoczesne has published only one 
more booklet of this kind in 1941. 


++ + 


Two other newly founded German publishing firms bear German names. 
They are the Burgverlag and the Buchverlag Ost, both in Cracow. Judging by 
their existing publications, their main purpose is the publishing, both in German 
and Polish, of such semi-official informatory books, as, for instance, the 
Pocket Handbook of the Generalgouvernement for 1941 (Buchverlag Ost), or 
The Law of the Generalgouvernement (Burgverlag), and so on. 

The history of these German publishing houses is as yet only a few months 
old, but it has already registered two characteristic and not unamusing incidents. 
In May 1940, six months after the formation of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ 
the Buchyerlag Ost published a book in German, entitled Das deutsche General- 
gouvernement Polen—i.e., The German Generalgouvernement of Poland. lt 
purports to be a sort of historical sketch, but is chiefly a description of German 
administrative organization, written by no less a personage than Reichsamtsleiter 
Dr. Max Freiherr du Prel, head of the Chief Department of Popular Educa- 
tion and Propaganda of the Governor-General’s office. A few months later 
the same firm published a Polish translation of this book under the title Hand- 
book of the Generalgouvernement in Poland. This does not differ greatly 
from the original title, but what was possible in May 1940 for a German book, 
proved impossible for the Polish version in January 1941, mainly because of 
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the word °*‘ Poland’’ which is by now being systematically removed everywhere— 
inscriptions on banknotes still seek to keep alive the fiction of carrying on the 
tradition ofthe Bank of Poland. The book was withdrawn from sale, even though 
the author was a high official of the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement.’’ It reappeared later 
without the offending word on the title-page. The Roman Catholic Calendar 
published by Wydawnictwo Polskie contained a comic drawing with a joke 
about a broken axle. Since axle and axis are the same in Polish it acquired a 
political connotation (through no intention of the author’s) and so brought 
about first a considerable popularity of the calendar and then its confiscation. 

Itis rumoured that the Burgverlag is also to:publish school-books, undoubtedly 
a very profitable enterprise, since an overwhelming majority of the old readers 
are withdrawn from sale, the rest are sold out, and the new school-books will 
of course be compulsory. Apart from the two Polish readers published in 
collaboration with Nasza Ksiegarnia, the Germans have up to now published 
only a Polish spelling-book, which was trumpeted by the Krakauer Zeitung 
of March llth, 1941, as though it were the first Polish publication of its 
kind (** The First Spelling-book for Polish Schools ’’) and as though one 
could not tell how—if at all—the Poles had hitherto learned to read. This 
spelling-book is also to serve as proof that . . . Polish schools are by no 
means gagged. It will undoubtedly be the only one allowed in schools and it 
has been published by the Governor-General’s office itself (that is by its Depart- 
ment of Learning, Education and Public Instruction), so that in. this case the 
monopoly will even dispense with the intermediary services of this or that 
**Verlag’’ or ‘Wydawnictwo.’ The publication of any Polish school-books 
for humanistic subjects is quite out of the question, since there is a wholesale 
ban on books of that type for Polish schools. 


++ + 


By contrast THE UKRAINIANS have full liberty in a field forbidden to 
the Poles. The Ukrainske Vydavnytsyo in Cracow has already published 
fifteen volumes of historical essays, among others, under the general title of 
‘*Past and Present’’ (Mynoule i souchasne), some ten novels, some half-dozen 
volumes of poetry, and so on. 


+++ 


The great number of decrees concerning bookselling and publishing and the 
numerous kindred activities of the book trade have resulted in the issuing by 
the Germans of a special publication entitled Mitteilungsblatt fiir den Buchhandel 
im Generalgouvernement. It is bilingual, appears at irregular intervals, contains 
the decrees of the Governor-General’s office, the ‘‘instructions’’ of the Depart- 
ment of Popular Education and Propaganda, which are as ‘legally binding”’ 
as decrees, and bulletins ; information on new publications and on “‘literary 
events together with the necessary explanations’’ are announced for the future. 
The first number was issued on March 25th, 1941, and we have already treated 
of the greater part of its contents. It also announced that a recently issued 
album, Mit Hitler im Westen (‘In the West with Hitler’’), may be sold by 
Polish bookshops, and it again gave detailed instructions for shop-window 
dressing : 

Polish bookshops which stock publications in German may on no account place these 
alongside publications in Polish in a single window. ‘These publications must be displayed 
separately. 

Only one further number, however, of the Mitteilungsblatt appeared (on 
May 25th, 1941), for in the spring of that year publishing activities both in 
the ‘*‘Generalgouvernement’’ and in the Reich faced a new problem in the 
increasing scarcity of paper. On August 7th, 1941, the Central Department of 
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Fconomics (Hauptabteilung Wirtschaft) of the Governor-General’s office 
issued detailed instructions in the matter, greatly restricting the liberty of action 
of both printers and publishers. 

This seems somewhat to have slackened the impetus of the Wydawnictwo 
Polskie, for though it did put a few publications on the market after April 1941 
(always choosing ‘‘dead certs,’’ as, for instance, a . . . catechism, the only 
One tO appear since the German occupation, a fashion magazine, two or three 
picture-books for children, several housekeeping and technical handbooks, 
some “‘ popular tunes’ ’—slow-foxes, tangoes, waltzes, and so on—four booklets 
of ‘‘mystery novels’? of the penny-dreadful type in imitation of German 
models, and a few calendars for 1942), yet all this bears no relation at all to 
its Original intentions. 

It appeared as though the Germans might publish a greater number of 
Polish books under the imprint of Gebethner and Wolff which might have 
misled many Poles, since not everybody is aware of the fact that, being in 
the hands of a “‘trustee,’’ it now merely forms a screen for German activities. 
An impressive beginning was made with a new edition of Margaret Mitchell’s’ 
novel Gone With the Wind in a Polish translation, the largest novel published 
since the German occupation. But this was followed by a few small items 
and some reprints from stereos. One booklet for children was published by 
the monthly Ster, and after first being recommended as a reader for schools 
was subsequently withdrawn as having an impossibly low literary standard. 
The number of books printed by Polish publishers (on the strength of previous 
permissions) was extremely small. In all, the total bibliographic items for 1941 
will probably be even lower than that of 1940. 


74+ 4 


The LACK OF PAPER has also caused a certain change of German policy 
with regard to Polish school-books. By a circular of May 15th, 1941, Herr 
Kostrzewa informed booksellers that textbooks and readers of history and 
geography were to be confiscated ; other sorts of text-book were, as a general 
rule, not subject to confiscation ; a specified list of books permitted in school 
use was to follow later. This 1s a change advantageous to booksellers who 
stil] possess stocks of the old school text-books, for the sale enables them to 
continue an existence slightly resembling normal, although in any case the 
continuous dwindling of their store renders their position worse every day. 

The increasing scarcity of paper had still further consequences. Recourse 
was had to the French and English publications withdrawn from the trade in 
April 1940 and stored in the bookshops under official seals, as also to the 
books retired from the circulating libraries and ‘‘safeguarded’’ in special 
storage centres, and it was decided to pulp them. In the second half of July 
1941 the Germans began to collect them. The stocks of eight firms (including 
the editions of dictionaries and handbooks belonging to one of the big publishing 
booksellers) were consigned to destruction. Further pulpings did not take place 
owing to the intervention of Dr. Witte of the Warsaw Staatsbibliothek.* 

Booksellers’ stocks were diminished in yet another manner. The trustee 
imposed on the firm of Gebethner and Wolff removed from its stock in hand 
(which had been the best supplied in Warsaw) all Polish books on military 
subjects : aviation, anti-gas defence, navigation, maritime trade, Polish terri- 
tories ‘‘incorporated in the Reich,’’ Soviet Russia, Jews, the Polish insurrections, 
reborn Poland, Pilsudski, several notable personages of earlier Polish history, 
political problems ; a number of handbooks of Polish literature and various 

* In the course of 1941 the restrictions on the sale of French literature were in some scant measure relaxed, 


so that it is now possible to buy Le Duden Francais (illustrated French dictionary published in Germany) and current 
numbers of the ‘‘collaborationist’’ Press, La Gerbe Je Suis Partout, and L’Echo de Nancy. 
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Polish readers and books for young people, distinguished by patriotic tendencies. 
The trustee of ‘‘ Réj’’ confiscated numerous editions of this publishing firm— 
works by authors of Jewish origin, by German emigrés, pacifists, socialists, 
and so on—both in accordance with the principles evinced at Gebethner and 
Wolff’s, and from persona! motives. 

By this time it is almost impossible to purchase certain books. This is the 
case with classics in Polish and foreign fiction, with the great poets of the 
Romantic period, as well as with textbooks for trade schools. They are no 
longer obtainable except in second-hand departments. There is increasing 
difficulty in obtaining good contemporary novels, books for children and young 
people, and Polish musical compositions. Prices of books are disproportionately 
low if compared with normal pre-war prices, and this favours speedy sales. 
Booksellers’ endeavours to obtain a raising of price in some Just proportion 
have always met with opposition from the German authorities in whose interest 
it lies to see the stock of pre-war Polish books disappear as soon as possible. 

The progressive limitation of publishing activities culminated in the con- 
fiscation of all printing and kindred establishments which had not been 
previously seized. This measure was carried out by the Economic Departments 
(Abteilung Wirtschaft) of the District Chiefs’ offices. In the district of Warsaw 
this took place on June 15th, 1941. A ‘‘trustee’’ was imposed on every such 
firm and though the owners or managers continue their normal work, thev 
do so merely as paid employees responsible to the trustee, bound to place 
reports before him and to observe the regulations he makes. 

Another matter was also settled by applying the system of trusteeship. 
Namely, that of the closed Jewish bookshops. On February 26th, 1941, a 
Trustee-General was nominated to act for these. Jn Warsaw alone there were 
sixty-eight such shops. The Trustee-General ‘‘ purified’’ their stocks according 
to the principles we have already had occasion to describe and then proceeded 
to liquidate them: some publications he kept for sale for his own benefit ; 
the rest were sold, as were also the shops themselves. Thirteen of them were 
bought (in Warsaw) by Polish booksellers deported from territory ‘‘incorporated 
in the Reich’’ or by local booksellers’ assistants who had made themselves 
independent. It is said that the Jews are to obtain permission to open a few 
bookshops in the ghettoes. 

An event which was invested with an exceedingly solemn character was the 
turning of Gebethner and Wolff’s fine premises in Krakowskie Przedmiescie 
into a third branch of the Deutsche Buchhandlung. We remind our readers 
that this firm is owned by Herr Paul Peter Kostrzewa, who acts as trustee of 
the Booksellers’ Association. On the occasion of this festivity the Krakauer 
Zeitung on July 16th, 1941, published an article praising Paul Peter Kostrzewa 
as the man who had for many years spread a knowledge of German literature 
among the Poles and so earned their hate, and one who *‘from the most modest 
beginnings has set up this excellent forcing-ground for the culture of the German 
book’’ (aus kleinsten Anfangen heraus diese Pflegestidtte des deutschen Buches 
errichtet hat). To steal somebody else’s bookshop, completely fitted and 
equipped, those are ‘‘the most modest beginnings.’’ As we see, the Germans 
are capable of modesty in style. 


October, 1941. 
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Chapter XII 
READING 


Havinc condemned the Polish book-trade of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’”’ 
sto a slow death from inanition, the German authorities proceeded to restrict 
the scope of the written word also as regards reading. In the territories 
“incorporated in the Reich’? a summary end was put to both. 

A preliminary step was taken as soon as the ‘‘Trustee of the Booksellers’ 
Association,’’ Herr Peter Paul Kostrzewa, had taken up his duties. In May 
1940 he issued an order that all CIRCULATING LIBRARIES Wishing to carry on their 
business must join the Association, thus subjecting them to a unified adminis- 
tration. After this the first order they received was to remove from circulation 
all books in French and English, with the exception of American publications. 
Following close on that (June 1940), all Jewish circulating libraries were closed, 
and Polish libraries were forbidden to issue books to Jews, whether directly 

.or indirectly, this by an order of the district offices of Popular Education 
and Propaganda (July 1940). Next, on August 26th, 1940, the Trustee of the 
Booksellers’ Association decreed that no new books might be bought by any 
library, unless permission for their acquisition were first secured from the 

district office of Popular Education and Propaganda. 

September saw activities on a wider scale in the Warsaw District. The 
Trustee des Polnischen Buchhiindlerverbandes on September 16th, 1940, 
summoned all circulating libraries in that district to send in their catalogues. 
Within a fortnight—by September 28th—the catalogues were returned with 
erasures and a new decree of the trustee’s, dated the same day, ordering the 
elimination of the erased works from the libraries’ collections and their delivery 
to the Propagandaamt by October 19th, together with a threefold list. The 
decree also ordered the preparation of a new catalogue, purged of the obnoxious 
titles. Only the new catalogue might be shown to subscribers, and this new 
catalogue was to be arranged strictly on the alphabetic system. Any division 
into sections, such as a separate list of scientific works or of books for the 
young, was forbidden, so as not to permit the principles of censorship to be 
too patent. Disregard of these instructions was menaced with the closing of 
the library, confiscation of its collection and further punishment. The new 
catalogue was to be submitted to the District Office for verification. 

A PROSCRIPTION OF BOOKS executed with such lightning speed must have been 
in preparation for a long time beforehand. It was carried out by the two 
previously named officials of the Department of Popular Education and 
Propaganda in the Warsaw District office, Dr. Karl Grundmann and Herr 
Karl Dietrich. They gave proof thereby not only of their Nazi zeal, but also 

_of their uncommon (though not wholly faultless) knowledge of Polish literature. 
The books banned by them from circulating library catalogues number some 
3,000 titles, and their activities reduced the collections of some of the smaller 
‘libraries by 15 to 20 per cent. 

It must be owned that the first group of proscribed works contains books 

.characterized by eroticism and morbidity of atmosphere. It contains the 
works of such authors as Dekobra, Pitigrilli, Kiribiri, of Victor Marguerite, 
Claude Farrére, Céline, H. H. Ewers, of the American ‘‘moral reformer’’ 

_Judge Lindsey, of such ancients as Brant6me and Aretino. But this moral 

. censorship is matched by a much more severe political one. 

Who are the victims of this ? In the first place, of course, German emigré 
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authors, Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann, and others inimical to Hitlerism. 
Next, Jews and authors of Jewish extraction: Emil Ludwig, Ilya Ehrenburg, 
Scholem Asch, and older authors with Heinrich Heine at their head. Pacifists 
like Remarque, Hasek, Dorgelés ; socialists like Upton Sinclair ; pronounced 
liberals like Professor J. Jellinek ; and, of course, Anglophiles. The works 
of these authors were mostly condemned en bloc (such was the fate of H. G. 
Wells, Maxim Gorki, O. Henry and others); more rarely a specified work 
by some author was banned, as, for example, Kuprin’s Den, three works by 
Aldous Huxley, and so on. By and large, however, comparatively few foreign 
authors were blacklisted. The censors fixed their attention mainly on Polish 
books. Here the proscriptions most easily understood are those which seek 
to eliminate works antagonistic to the totalitarian system and to Germany 
as she is, or was not long ago, as, for instance, works criticising the Emperor 
William IJ. Far more numerous, though, is the group of proscribed books 
consisting of publications on Polish-German antagonism throughout history. 
These have been banned without any regard to literary type or chronology ; 
historical treatises and works of popular science, fiction and poetry, recent 
books and such as were written several hundred years ago, all are to dis- 
appear. Messrs. Grundmann and Dietrich have not hesitated to ban Sien- 
kiewicz’s historical novel The Teutonic Knights, though it enjoys world-wide 
popularity, nor Mickiewicz’s poem Konrad Wallenrod, which has been trans- 
lated into nearly all European languages. (Both these works deal with the 
end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century.) The pro- 
scription is thorough: libraries must not only remove all separate editions 
of Konrad Wallenrod, but they must also cut out the pages containing that 
poem from the complete editions of Mickiewicz’s works and remove from 
their shelves all literary essays on the subject. The same applies to all other 
banned literature. In this manner many historical novels, whose popu- 
Jarity was very wide in Poland, were suppressed. Another example is An Old 
Tale by Kraszewski, which treats of the legendary beginnings of the Polish State, 
and also many works of poetry holding a high position in the history of 
Polish literature, such as, to quote a single instance, Proporzec (The Banner), 
by the distinguished sixteenth-century poet Kochanowski, which describes the 
act of homage performed by the Duke of Prussia as vassal to the King of 
Poland. Many works of history have been forbidden, among them all studies 
concerning Polish rulers of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

All books treating of Polish provinces and towns recently ‘‘incorporated in 
the Reich’’—Silesia, Poznania, Pomerania, Gdynia, Danzig, L6dz—have 
been banned en bloc, including even tourist guides, even novels in which the 
action is laid in these places, as, for instance, The Promised Land, by Ladislas 
St. Reymont. The ban includes all books about the Baltic, of which there were 
a good many in Poland. 

Another banned subject is Copernicus, about whom Polish historians usually 
differ from German historians ; books which even contain only a bare résumé 
of his theory must be eliminated. 

Furthermore, all books must be removed from circulating libraries, which 
deal with Poland’s relations with other countries, both far and near (Polish- 
Czech Relations, Poland and France, Belgium and Poland, The Poles in Parana, 
etc.), or with Polish long-distance travel, especially by sea. Likewise, all books 
on Poland’s part in general culture. ; 

The subject of Communism and Soviet Russia has received very odd treat- 
ment: the whole of Communist literature, including the works of Lenin, has 
been banned, but so have all anti-Bolshevist writings, such as A. Gide’s Return 
from the U.S.S.R. and Ossendowski’s Lenin. Gladkov, Sholokhov, and other 
well-known Russian novelists of Our own time have also been proscribed. It 
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may be assumed that the censors’ intention was to prevent the Poles from 
forming any Opinion at all on the Soviet system. 

They further aimed, it appears, at hastening the process of erasing from 
memory the twenty years of Poland’s restored independence, the era of ‘‘the 
Poland of Versailles,’’ as the Germans like to call it. They have suppressed. 
everything that refers to it: works of information, topical publications, collec- 
tions of Seym speeches, memoirs, biographies of politicians (including all books. 
about Paderewski), essays and studies on the Polish constitution, Polish finance, 
school organization, and so on, and so on. A large section of literature 
concerning Pilsudski was also banned, though in some cases the Germans do 
not object to his popularity and even like to represent him as “‘the only Pole 
who wished to come to an understanding with the Reich.’’ 

All books on the Polish question during the Great War have been removed, 
together with all books on the Polish Legions of that period, as well as all 
books on the movements and insurrections for Polish independence, on the 
events of 1794, 1830, 1848, 1863, all books about Polish national heroes such 
as Prince Joseph Poniatowski, Henryk Dabrowski and Kosciuszko. Nor are 
books about Polish political prisoners and about exiles to Siberia allowed. 

Books referring to Polish feats of arms or to Polish statesmanship were also 
proscribed : the first principle caused the elimination of many historical novels 
and even of two seventeenth-century epics dealing with the Turkish war of 
1621 and with the siege of Vienna in 1683 (the one by Waclaw Potocki, the 
other by Vespasian Kochowski) ; the second led to the suppression of all 
writings about the famous Polish 3rd of May Constitution of 1791, as also 
of two works counted among the best that Polish political thought has produced 
—Warnings for Poland, by Staszic, written in 1790, and Concerning the Reform 
of the Republic by Frycz Modrzewski, published in 1551. 

Particular care was taken to eliminate all outlines of Polish history, regardless 
of the point of view, and including the very earliest works, later reprinted in 
popular editions. Not a single one was left and the work of some historians 
was wholly condemned. A number of historical studies of social and economic 
development was also banned, and the history of the Reformation in Poland 
was considered undesirable, so that, among others, an old book on the subject 
by Valerian Krasinski (sometime translated into English) was proscribed. 
Many memoirs were also suppressed, even those whose only interest lay in a 
description of manners. 

Another proscribed study is the geography and local history of lands historic- 
ally Polish, not only those ‘‘incorporated in the Reich,’’ but also those occupied 
by Soviet Russia, such as Volhynia, the Wilno province, and so on. All books 
where the name of the town of Lwow appeared in the title were erased from 
the catalogues. Special attention was paid to the extermination of popular 
booklets encouraging love of the country and the visiting of its historic towns. 
and places. All works dealing with the prehistoric period which fail to make 
clear the ‘‘immemorial German tradition on the banks of the Vistula’’ were 
ruthlessly suppressed. 

Such subjects as army matters, aviation, co-operative Organization, the 
Scout movement (including Lord Baden-Powell’s classic work) and sailing, 
were evidently considered unsuitable for Poles and therefore removed. Even 
Sailors’ Real Adventures, by Anczyc, a popular nineteenth-century writer for 
children, was not spared. Many books on social and economic problems were 
proscribed, which had borne witness to the fact that Polish consideration of 
these matters had extended to questions of Agrarian Policy, The Foundations 
of a National Economic Programme, The Development and Economic 
Independence of Polish Lands, The Science of the Exchequer, Big Industries, 
and the like. 
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Books presenting any framework of ideas for the organization of the Polish 
State or nation were hunted down and abolished with a visible animosity quite 
independent of their character. Dmowski, the nationalist, Daszynski the 
socialist, Witos the peasant leader, and Studnicki, for years the sworn advocate 
of Polish-German friendship—the works of all alike were confiscated en bloc. 
Not a single notable book of this type, from the very oldest to the most recent, 
slipped through the meshes of the censors’ sieve. 

A number of purely literary works more powerfully and earnestly inspired 
by the national spirit were likewise banned. This was the fate of several 
leading Polish authors, such as Bolestaw Prus, Sienkiewicz, Mme. Orzeszkowa, 
St. Reymont, Zeromski, and others. 

Das polnische Volkstum (‘‘Polish National Individuality’’) is a thorn in the 
flesh of the censors, even in the shape of folklore and popular: tradition. For 
this reason they have confiscated from the circulating libraries all“the works 
of the well-known ethnographer Gloger, collections entitled Songs of the 
Polish People, and even such books as The Peasant Tradition in Polish Architecture 
by Stefan Szyller. 

Many books were evidently condemned simply because they had the word 
**Poland’’ in the title, specially 1f it was accompanied by the word ‘‘re-birth”’ 
or “‘independence,’’ or some other expression equally unpleasing to the 
contemporary German ear. Even many books with the title Young Poland 
were eliminated, though that is a conventional expression used to denote a 
certain period of Polish literature, exactly corresponding to ‘‘das junge Deutsch- 
land’’ in Germany. 

Though they undoubtedly possess a considerable knowledge of Polish 
literature, these Nazi time-servers in some cases measured the perilous quality 
of a book by its title and thence arose a number of characteristic and amusing 
misunderstandings. Thus they confiscated a little book entitled Our Friends 
and Foes, which is about animals; they ordered the elimination of Leopold 
Staff’s Dreams of Power, though it is a collection of lyric poems far removed 
from any political or historical reality ; they withdrew from circulation St. 
Reymont’s tale Ave Patria which exalts . . . Japanese patriotism as shown 
in the Russo-Japanese war. Kraszewski’s historical novel Rome under Nero 
was proscribed probably because of a suspicion that it might be regarded as 
an allegory and the persecuted Christians taken to represent the Poles. These 
are but a few examples. 

In many cases the publishers and circulating libraries affected by these 
decisions appealed against them, and it must be acknowledged that in some 
cases their action was admitted. Rome under Nero and Ave Patria are still 
on the black list, but Dreams of Power and Our Friends and Foes have been 
released, together with 130 other books. These include the works of Pilsudski, 
whose removal from circulating libraries had earlier been ordered, Sienkie- 
wicz’s historical trilogy With Fire and Sword, The Deluge, and Pan Michael, 
—the most widely read novels in Poland—the works of Joseph Conrad, with 
the exception of Victory (probably because of the German who figures therein). 
The Song of Roland, a selection of Icelandic sagas, a novel by Marryat, a few 
travel books, some memoirs, some novels for the young and a small number 
of historical and economic books were also readmitted. This does not mean 
that they were returned to the Owners: once delivered at the Sammellager 
they were drowned in a sea from which it would be difficult to retrieve anything, 
but the circulating libraries are allowed, if they can, to buy fresh copies. 

Messrs. Grundmann and Dietrich are themselves said to have expressed 
the opinion that theirs was ‘‘pioneer work’’ and for the present it has not 
extended beyond the Warsaw district, its full rigour being felt only in Warsaw 
itself. The errors committed by these gentlemen have apparently convinced 
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the central administration of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ of the necessity 
aes 


for greater patience and an ‘‘improvement’’ of their methods. We may be 
sure the matter is not forgotten. The decree issued by the Governor-General’s 
Office in May 1940, which we have already quoted before, provides for the 
handling even of private libraries. 

The Warsaw Municipal Library, the only public library of considerable size 
where books are now available for Poles, was not affected by the activities we 
have discussed in this chapter, but it is also—like all other libraries and book- 
shops—compelled to withhold from the public those Polish books which, 
according to the official phrase, ‘‘may disturb relations between the German 
and the Polish nations’’ (e.g. Mickiewicz’s Konrad Wallenrod, although this 
poem was several times translated into German and met with approval from 
many German critics). It was also forced to remove from its stores and keep 
from readers all English and French books, including scientific periodicals. 
Once a reader asked for the works of Frederick the Great. It was found 
impossible to accede to his request since the Prussian monarch wrote in French. 


May, 1941. 


Chapter XIII 
THE PRESS 
THE PAST 


Pas Press tradition goes back to the seventeenth century, in the second half of which 
(1661) J. A. Gorczyn began to publish a weekly news-sheet, the Merkuriusz Polski. This 
periodical was but short-lived. More numerous and robust were those which sprang up 
during the next century, particularly during the latter half. This period witnessed the birth 
of Poland’s first daily papers, among them the Gazeta Warszawska (1774) which continued 
to exist almost up to the present war. In 1794, the year preceding the destruction of the 
ancient Polish Commonwealth, the total number of newspapers and periodicals was nineteen. 
Three years later only eleven were left. For a century after Poles who wished to publish 
Polish papers had to surmount great difficulties made by the administrative bodies of the 
partitioning Powers in almost every part of the country. As an example, we may mention 
the fact that for the space of forty years after 1864 the publication of any Polish paper was 
forbidden in Wilno, one of the most important centres of Polish life, rich in historical traditions. 
Yet the Polish Press continued to grow and develop. On the eve of the 1830 rising against 
the Tsar, Poland already had eighty periodicals. The defeat of the insurrection meant a 
set-back for the Press, as for everything, so that at the outbreak of the second rising in 1863 
there were no more than seventy. Despite the defeat of this rising also, in the twenty following 
years that number increased to 220. Several well-known papers which survived up to the 
outbreak of the present war were founded in those difficult times ; dailies like Gazeta Lwowska 
(1811), Kurier Warszawski (1821), Czas (‘* Time’’) (1848), Dziennik Poznanski (1859) ; weeklies 
like the provincial Silesian Gwiazdka Cieszynska (‘‘Teschen Star’’) (1848), the Tygodnik 
Illustrowany (‘Illustrated Weekly’’) (1859) and so on. Every type of periodical appearing in 
Western Europe at this time found a counterpart in Poland. Apart from publications in 
Poland itself, a considerable number of Polish periodicals were also founded in the years 
1830 to 1863 by emigrés, particularly in France (later many Polish papers came into existence 
for Polish emigrants in America). Towards the end of the nineteenth and at the beginning 
of the twentieth centuries the development of the Press was much accelerated, and in 1914 
there were over 1,000 periodicals being published on Polish soil. 

But it was not until the restoration of political independence that full development became 
possible in this, as in many other kinds of cultural life. In the twenty years between 1919 
and 1939 both the number and the variety of periodicals increased very greatly. In August 
1939 there existed some 2,600 of them, including about two hundred dailies of which a certain 
number appeared seven times a week, whereas others had no Sunday issue. In Warsaw there 
were thirty dailies, ten at Poznan, nine at Lodz, seven at Katowice and Sosnowiec, six at Lwéw, 
five in Cracow, four in Wilno and at Torun, three at Bydgoszcz (Bromberg), at Grudzigdz 
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(Graudenz) and at Gdynia ; about a dozen towns had two papers each. Some 120 places 
had their own local newspapers, not counting the provincial editions published by many 
dailies of the larger towns. These local papers sometimes printed only two or three issues 
a week. The remaining 2,400 periodicals were weeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies, quarterlies 
and so on, of varying kind, content, and level. Their publication was spread over more than 
two hundred localities. 

These figures include periodicals printed in other languages than Polish, mainly those of 
the national minorities inhabiting the Republic. In the year 1937 (the last for which we have 
exact statistical data), when the total number was slightly larger than in 1939, there existed 
130 Hebrew and Yiddish periodicals, 125 Ukrainian, 105 German, nine Russian, eight White 
Ruthenian, and sixty in other languages (including bilingual publications). 


THE PRESENT 


THE lightning progress of the 1939 campaign brought normal, publishing 
activities to an end in the first days of September. Papers decreased in size 
even in places far behind the front line, for the air raids made themselves felt 
everywhere and postal and telegraph services could no longer operate 
punctually. The last monthlies to appear bore the date of September Ist, the 
last weeklies that of September 3rd. Wherever the Germans entered and 
remained, all Polish publishing activity was wholly suppressed. Here and 
there it was revived later, but only on a small scale and solely to serve German 
ends. 

THE INDEPENDENT POLISH PRESS preserved its existence longest IN 
THE BELEAGUERED CAPITAL. Thechief papers continued to appear without 
interruption, despite air raids and artillery bombardment, stubbornly sur- 
mounting increasing difficulties in paper supply, damages to editorial offices, 
lack of gas for linotypes, breaks in the supply of electric current, lack of postal 
service and of the normal agency news (this was mostly replaced by items 
from wireless bulletins). Distribution presented no less a problem, being 
sometimes rendered quite impossible by the intensity of firing. 

By degrees the number of active newspapers decreased, an unavoidable 
consequence of the battle. The Kurier Poranny lost its whole building which 
was destroyed by incendiary bombs and explosives. The Socialist paper 
Robotnik suffered a similar fate, and this stopped the publication of several 
other dailies which had used its printing office. The Warszawski Dziennik 
Narodowy found itsclf in a like plight. Other papers carried on as best they 
could, although mobilization and evacuation had greatly reduced their staffs, 
editorial. administrative, and technical alike. All of them expressed a dignified 
patriotism and all unanimously called for endurance, calm and defence of the 
city’s honour. 

Their volume diminished gradually, both for the reasons previously mentioned 
and because it was necessary to economise the dwindling paper stocks. Editorials 
grew shorter and soon gave place to news and reports on events in the town 
or its defence lines. The place of honour was taken by official communiqués, 
decrees of the military and municipal authorities, appeals by public organizations 
and suchlike. Advertisements disappeared almost entirely, and for the most 
part only ‘‘enquiries for missing persons’’ were to be found in the advertisement 
columns. Announcements of deaths and funerals, so characteristic of the 
Warsaw Press in peace-time, were very rare, since there was mostly no possibility 
of informing the papers, as there was none of normal burial. The dead were 
buried in hastily made coffins, near the place of death, in public squares or in 
the front gardens of houses and churches. 

All printing offices which had escaped injury continued their work un- 
interruptedly, setting up type by hand when the lack of gas put their linotypes 
out of action. But when the central municipal electric works were gravely 
damaged on September 23rd, the lack of electric current stopped the presses, 
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so that the issues set up for Sunday, September 24th, could not be printed. 
There remained only the printing-press of the Dom Prasy Polskiej, which was 
independent of the municipal current supply, but this also had to stop work 
two days later. To tell the truth, there could no longer be any question of 
normal distribution of papers, either to wholesale centres, or in the streets, 
which were almost empty of passers-by but full of burning houses, in those last 
days of the siege when one air raid followed another and shelling continued 
ceaselessly, merely changing its objectives. Those papers which were still 
able to continue work somehow, contented themselves during that time with 
pasting up rough pulls of their issues (containing nothing but the latest news) 
on their office doors or on walls near by. 

On September 27th, when it became known that the city was capitulating, 
the editors and publishers of the capital assembled to take counsel and decided 
that it was their duty to stick to their posts and ‘‘not to deprive the population 
of its news service in sO momentous an hour.’’ They therefore undertook to 
do the only thing possible in such circumstances, which was to publish a joint 
news-sheet. Advantage was taken of the fact that one of the existing printing 
offices with practice in hand-setting, possessed an old press of the platen type 
which could be worked by two men turning the crank. 100 to 120 copies 
could be printed by this means in the course of an hour. A joint editorial 
staff was formed, premises were found in the neighbourhood of the printing 
office, and on the evening of September 27th the setting up of the first number 
of the Gazeta Wspélna (Joint Newspaper) was begun. Its contents consisted 
of the messages issued after the capitulation by the commander-in-chief of the 
Warsaw defence, by the mayor of the capital, and by the bishop in charge of 
the archdiocese of Warsaw. It appeared next morning. The edition numbered 
1,000 copies. 

On Saturday, September 30th, when two further issues had already appeared, 
a change was introduced. The text remained identical for all the papers taking 
part in the venture, but during printing a new title was inserted every hour, so 
that each of the participating dailies had about one hundred copies with its 
own title. These were placarded at various points of the town, partly with the 
help of the Civic Guard. The total edition of the joint paper did not exceed 
1,500 copies. Ten publishing concerns joined in the enterprise. The paper 
was almost entirely devoted to news items and served as the semi-official organ 
of the municipal authorities, who used it for issuing directions to the population. 
There was little information on events abroad, or even in other parts of Poland, 
for the ordinary wireless receiving sets were out of action owing to the lack of 
electric current, and no portable was yet at hand. The only German paper 
available in Warsaw at that time was the Schlesische Armee-Zeitung, which 
could only be obtained from the municipality who were in contact with the 
German military authorities. 

The issue of October 2nd contained the following messages to Warsaw 
citizens : 

Yesterday the German troops entered the capital. The dramatic period of fighting 
within the walls of the city has come to an end. 

Modlin has also capitulated. 

It is the duty of all those who have survived the combat to contribute, to the utmost 
of their ability, to the reconstruction of everyday life, so that it may neither wither, nor 
fall a prey to anarchy. 

The town is in ruins. 

Destruction and misery are boundless, the elementary necessities of daily life are lacking. 
there is hunger. . . .The whole strength of Poland must be active to master these. We must 


show an unbreakable will, enduring effort, stubborn perseverance and patience. 
Such are the needs of the immediate future. 


There was no headline. 
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The editors hoped for a speedy return to their normal work, evidently 
trusiing in the binding force of the Hague Convention. in this same issue of 
October 2nd, they announced that normal methods of distribution would 
soon be resumed, and in the issue of October 9th they printed a piece of news 
concerning the plans for ‘‘reconstruction of teaching and educational work”’ 
in Warsaw (including a pronouncement of the Mayor on the subject). No 
premonition assailed them that this was to be the last issue of any independent 
Polish paper in Poland’s capital for many months to come. 

To all appearance the situation was improving. The torn electric cables 
were in part repaired, so that on Saturday, October 7th, it was already possible 
to start the linotypes and printing-presses in the Dom Prasy Polskiej. Next 
day the other newspaper printing offices followed suit, and on that morning 
ten Warsaw dailies appeared with an identical text, still hand-set and printed 
at the office of the Drukarnia Polska. In the early afternoon the same text 
was issued a second time and sold in the streets, over 10,000 copies having 
been printed on the newspaper press of the Dom Prasy Polskiej. For the next 
two days the same procedure was followed. 

On October 9th the editorial staffs of the Warsaw newspapers proceeded to 
prepare their individual issues for the next day, but their plans were doomed 
to failure. Early that morning the German Sicherheitspolizei summoned the 
Director of the office of the Union of Publishers of Dailies and Periodicals in 
order to inform him that a ban had been placed on the publication of newspapers 
and periodicals in Warsaw. The same evening the newly nominated chief of 
the German Propaganda Bureau, Councillor Ohlenbusch, appeared at the 
Dom Prasy Polskiej, accompanied by a representative of the Bureau, and 
announced to the editors of the papers published there that ‘‘neither a joint 
paper nor any other periodical will be able to appear, since the German 
authorities propose to set up their own Press in Warsaw.’ Whereupon 
the gentlemen of the Propaganda Bureau took away with them the entire 
editorial reserve materials, in the shape of pulls of articles and advertisements 
prepared both for the joint paper and for the publication of the Dom Prasy 
Polskiej, declaring them to be confiscated. 

The next day searches were carried out on the premises of several papers 
which had not yet heard of the German ban and were preparing afternoon 
editions. Seals were placed on some, close on a score of journalists were 
summoned by the Sicherheitspolizei, and after examination four of them were 
arrested and detained in prison for varying periods of time. 

On October 11th Councillor Ohlenbusch’s announcement was fulfilled and 
the public saw the first issue of the new daily. It was named Nowy Kurier 
Warszawski, and its first page bore a picture of ‘‘Detachments of the Army 
parading before the Chancellor of the Reich in Warsaw.’’ That was a symbol 
of the spirit and tendencies of the paper. 

Such was the end of the independent Press in Warsaw. 


++ + 


THE PoOLIsH PRESS in other centres was destroyed even earlier. The 
methods used IN WESTERN AND NORTHERN POLAND differed from those 
applied in the central provinces. 

The system for western and northern Poland was extremely simple. 
Immediately after the entry of German troops into Poznania, Polish Pomerania 
and Silesia, in September 1939, the publication of any Polish printed mater 
was forbidden, and this ban continues in force, no exceptions whatever being 
permitted. 

Attention must be drawn to the fact that Poznan, for instance, was, in the 
last years before the war, second only to Warsaw as a centre of publishing. 
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With a population of 250,000, it had over 180 periodicals, twenty of them 
German. These included nine Polish dailies and a German one. Now only 
German periodicals remain, Polish ones simply do not exist, not even one or 
two with at least a part of their text in Polish. It is the same in all the other 
provinces. Of about 175 periodicals, published in some forty-five localities, 
not a single one exists to-day. Only German publications are issued. 

The same situation is to be found in Polish Pomerania. Of 130 publications 
which previously existed in thirty localities, there remain barely nineteen 
German periodicals. The Polish have been suppressed. 

In Upper Silesia there used to be over 170 publications appearing in fifteen 
localities with Katowice at their head. Now only the German ones are issued, 
about ten in number ; the Polish have all been suspended. 

In all other territories ‘‘ INCORPORATED IN THE REICH’’ things are no better. 
At L6édz a daily, Gazeta Lédzka, printed in Polish, but serving the interests of 
German propaganda, was published for a time from the second half of 
September 1939 onwards, and even printed a separate edition with the title 
Nowy Kurier Warszawski between October 10th and November 23rd, 1939, 
but it was closed down as soon as the town was definitely ““incorporated in the 
Reich.’? The Nowy Kurier Warszawski thereupon became an independent 
entity and was transferred to Warsaw with its editorial staff. Before the war 
L6dz possessed some sixty periodicals of which about forty were Polish. There 
were at least nine dailies. To-day there exists only one daily, German, the 
continuation of the pre-war Lodzer Zeitung. Its title was first ennobled to 
Deutsche Lodzer Zeitung, and then, when the town was re-christened, it was 
named the Litzmannstidter Zeitung. 

A similar picture might be drawn of the situation in every single town of 
western and northern Poland ‘‘incorporated in the Reich.’’* 


+++ 


In the ‘“GENERALGOUVERNEMENT’’ which has been officially recog- 
nized as the ‘‘home’’ (Heimstdtte) of the Poles, matters are different. Here 
we see both bilingual Polish-German publications and others which are in 
Polish only. But their number is very small indeed and only a very few are 
published by Poles or by Polish companies. 

On October 26th, 1939, the Governor-General issued a decree concerning 
**printed works,’’ from which it appears that the ‘‘ publishing, printing and 
circulating of printed works of all kinds, appearing periodically or otherwise,” 
is not On principle forbidden, but merely requires permission from the 
authorities (Verordnungsblatt des Generalgouverneurs, Nr. I, p. 8), the proper 
authority in this case being the Abteilung Volksaufklirung und Propaganda 
(’’Central Department of Popular Education and Propaganda’’) attached to 
the office of the Governor-General, with its subordinate district departments. 
In practice all Polish applications for such permission were either refused 
outright or countered with conditions which made acceptance impossible 
(for instance, the insertion of articles and news from the German Propaganda 
Bureau without stating their source and without any alterations, even in 
phrasing). It is difficult to quote examples at this moment, but it may suffice 
to say that even the ‘*‘Central Welfare Board’’ (Rada Glowna Opiekuncza, 
R.G.O.), an organization for social service philanthropic work, has not as 

* Owing to difficulties of communication it is not possible to obtain accurate information concerning the fate 
of Polish papers which used to be published in Germany, e.g., the Dziennik Berlinskiin Berlin. It is known that the 
Gazeta Olsztyriska of Olsztyn (Allenstein), East Prussia, has ceased to exist, after having passed through a veritable 
torture of persecutions, confiscation and suspensions for various periods, even prior to the outbreak of war. 
According to the latest information from Olsztyn the local authorities have decreed the complete destruction of 
the paper’s premises, the printing-presses and other equipment having previously been smashed or removed. In 
its place buyers and subscribers are offered the Nowy Czas (‘‘ New Time’’) which is probably the local edition of 


a paper published elsewhere under the same title. It is also found in the list of **Generalgouvernement’’ papers 
and we may suppose that it also takes the place of other Polish papers which existed in Germany before the war. 
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yet been able to put into effect its desire to publish a bulletin of reports and 
information on its activities. The publication of any paper containing general 
information of interest to a wider circle of readers is quite out of the question. 
Such papers are published exclusively by German publishing concerns (among 
the members of which we find high officials of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement”’ 
administration) and are edited by persons and groups which are scarcely 
disguised exponents of the local district departments of Popular Education 
and Propaganda. 


74+ + 


THE CHIEF POLISH PAPER In the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ is the Nowy 
Kurier Warszawski, which is published six times a week. We have already 
mentioned the circumstances in which it came into being, and cerfain curious 
details of its early history. As we have explained, it appeared unexpectedly 
on the demise of the independent Polish Press of Warsaw on October 11th, 
and stepped into its place, although up to November 23rd (inclusive) it was 
published at Lodz. In effect, it was a local Warsaw edition of the Gazeta 
Lédzka. After being transferred to Warsaw the Nowy Kurier Warszawski 
took possession of the expropriated printing plant and offices of the Dom 
Prasy Polskiej, at the same time adopting the outward appearance of that 
concern’s popular dailies, the Express Poranny and the Kurier Czerwony. Its 
title constitutes an expropriation of a different kind, for it is that of the most 
widely read and firmly established Warsaw daily, the Kurier Warszawski 
(existing since 1821), only slightly altered by the addition of the adjective 
Nowy (*New’’). 

Other methods of expropriation have also been used. A serial by the 
recently deceased Tadeusz Dolega-Mostowicz was printed without permission 
being asked of his heirs, and a story by a living author published without 
securing her agreement. Only by this means was it possible to display in this 
paper two names somewhat more widely known in Polish literary circles, 
for apart from that everything in the Nowy Kurier Warszawski (or N.K.W., 
as it calls itself for short) 1s either anonymous or signed by persons hitherto 
totally unknown among Polish writers and journalists. Even the ‘‘responsible 
editor’’ of its L6dz period was a Francis Sowinski, of whom nobody had 
ever heard before in connection with Press affairs. (Since its transference to 
Warsaw the paper bears no editor’s name.) 

The items which make up the columns of the N.K.W. are imitations of 
various types well known to the pre-war reader of Warsaw newspapers. They 
lack all originality and literary culture, their language is “‘ Yellow-Press 
Journalese.’’ That is undoubtedly in accordance with the publishers’ wishes, 
for the paper openly caters for “‘the man in the street,’’ not for any reader of 
taste and standard. For the N.K.W. ‘‘the man in the street’’ is tne only kind 
of Pole worthy of attention and sympathy, and meriting its good advice and 
counsel. What is that advice and counsel ? 

The paper’s programme has three main points : (1) To discredit the policy 
of the restored Polish State and to create a chasm between the Polish intelligentsia 
as being responsible for that policy, and the rest of the people who are alleged 
to have been entirely passive and hectored by the ** governing clique’’; (2) 
to dash all hopes connected with the Western Powers, in particular with 
England ; (3) to display the military and diplomatic power of Germany, 
also the beneficent influence of German rule on civilization and economic 
life. All this, of course, has one aim in view, that of convincing the Poles 
that in their own interests they should make haste to forget the past, cast off 
all ‘‘illusions’’ and resign themselves to the existing state of affairs. 

The paper’s energy has been most strenuously exerted towards achieving 
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the first point of the three. Its very first number contained an ‘‘ Important 
Elucidation of the Events Preceding the German-Polish Conflict,’’? which 
pur ported to show that it was Poland who was at fault in the matter, for she 
had rejected the counsels of Hitler, which were inspired by no other desire 
than that of the common good. From January 5th, 1940, onwards, successive 
numbers contained a series of articles by Rudolph Stache, presenting derisive 
caricatures of the members of Poland’s last pre-war ministry. They bore the 
common title ‘‘Flight of the Bankrupt Rulers.”’ Then came ‘‘revelations’’ 
from “the secret archives of the Polish Foreign Office,” made to look as com- 
promising as possible for that office. September 1940 was characterized by 
critical reminiscences entitled ‘‘A Year Ago.’’ Then, from October 11th, 
1940, onwards, came a long series of articles under the common heading 
‘* The Sources of the September Defeat,’’ which condemned the whole of 
Poland’s pre-war political life in all its manifestations. This series, which was 
at least in the nature of serious criticism, was not yet terminated when on 
November 26th a new one was inaugurated (‘‘ Our Former Rulers,”’ etc.), a 
set of vulgar insinuations, a farrago of libel and gossip, a chronique scandaleuse, 
based on details of the private life of various Polish political personages. 
These articles were treated in a different manner, being placed not among 
editorial items, but under the heading ‘* Letters to the Editor,’’ which is marked 
““The Editor does not take responsibility for the contents of this column.”’ 
Quite contrary to custom, this series was continued over more than a dozen 
issues, and was, more strangely still, signed by the nom-de-plume **‘ Henryk 
Zrab,’’ although the paper stated that the author’s real name and address 
were known at the editorial office. This method of procedure was probably 
adopted not only because of the tone of these articles, but also because of the 
person of the writer, a certain Stanistaw Brochwicz-Koztowski. This soi-disant 
journalist had before the war been in the employ of the German Intelligence 
Service in Warsaw. The fact was discovered by the authorities, he was placed 
on trial and imprisoned at Brzes¢, his guilt having been proved. The Germans 
released him when they entered Brzes¢ in September 1939 and gave him a 
post as ‘‘trustee’’ of an industrial establishment. He made use of it to practise 
blackmail and extortion, a proceeding which landed him in a German prison 
when it came to light. He was, however, ingenious enough to make known 
in the proper places his suitability for journalistic propaganda activities, so 
that he was again set free (conditionally at first, it 1s said) and permitted to test 
his abilities in the N.K.W. But even this paper, though not very exacting in 
general, seems to have considered a certain amount of prudence needful in 
dealing with such a collaborator. His articles were widely commented on, 
as is usually the case with all scandal. Their tone is vulgar in the extreme, and 
the relative importance ascribed to facts is ludicrous—for instance, Mme. 
Sktadkowska, wife of the former premier, is to be ‘‘compromised’’ beyond 
redemption by her friendship for the French music-hall actress, Mistinguette. 
The facts themselves are sometimes true, though as often as not they are 
impudent inventions of his own. The same may be said of the other writers, 
who have both before and after criticised Poland’s political life of 1919-39, 
in individual articles or series, printed in the Nowv Kurier Warszawski. The 
proportion and perspective of the picture they present are utterly false, but 
the elements of the design itself are a mixture of truth and lies. Their articles 
have nothing in common with honest critical analysis, but they cannot be 
dismissed en bloc as undiluted falsehood. They are dangerous as one-sided 
half-truths always are, and this dangerous effect on the Polish public was 
doubtless aimed at. 

The articles of ‘*Zrab’’ brought forth a number of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,’’ 
discussing the subjects touched upon, or containing further ‘‘revelations.”’ 
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Some of these were perhaps authentic, written in good faith by simple-minded 
people, others were as palpably fictitious as the **letters’’ of ‘‘Zrab’’ himself. 
There is also a proved case of a real person’s name being appended to such 
a letter without his knowledge, protest being, of course, quite impossible. 
Nor was protest possible from those whom ‘‘Zrab’’ quoted as witnesses in 
his articles, though it seems there was ample cause. These details, though 
slight, are cited here, because they may serve to characterize the atmosphere 
of a paper which within a short time of coming into existence was already 
quoted by the German Press as ‘‘the mouthpiece of the Poles.”’ 

It is also worthy of note that, for the purpose of ‘‘discrediting’’ Poland, 
great use was made of all the weapons of the anti-Semitic armoury, not only 
by citing the ‘‘discreditable’’ connections of individual politicians, but also 
by printing whole lists of persons of Jewish extraction among journalists, 
theatre people, writers, and so on. They were quite evidently compiled by 
persons having no knowledge of the relative value of each name, and the most 
widely known were at times wrongly spelt. 

Another interesting feature is the occasional approving remarks of the 
N.K.W. on certain phenomena of Polish pre-war life. Approval is expressed 
indirectly, sometimes involuntarily, and this occurs when the writer needs a 
suitable background for the particularly glaring presentation of some, in 
his Opinion, detrimental fact. Thus in an article of November 14th, 1940 
{in the series “‘The Sources of the September Defeat’’), “on Polish home 
**propaganda,’’ we find the admission that at the outbreak of war the Polish 
people were completely united, followed by the argument that they were 
united by mistaken and harmful watchwords. Here is a characteristic extract : 


It was an apparent success of Polish propaganda that it managed to unite the quarrelling 
political parties by a common watchword . . . to arouse a war enthusiasm which made 
us go into the battle *‘as though it were a ball’’—but it was a success in appearance only. 

It is more, far more difficult to persuade the nation to accept a Government’s political 
measure when its hidden meaning and consequences are not immediately apparent, and 
sometimes only become clear after the lapse of years. E.g., had the Polish Government 
agreed to a compromise with Germany, the people would have taken it amiss. Not until 
years afterwards, at the outbreak of war with France and Britain, would the Poles have 
come to understand the deep sense of such an agreement—perhaps. But would Polish 
propaganda have been equal to the task ? Would it have been capable of disposing the 
public favourably towards so unpopular a step ? 


This paragraph is an indirect confirmation of the general state of mind in 
Poland. What active concern this occasions can be proved by other articles, 
above all by the selection and headlines of foreign news. It was not by accident 
that the first page of the first number of the V.K.W. informed its readers of 
an article by G. B. Shaw, an author widely known and liked in Poland, which 
called on the British to make peace with Hitler, ridiculed ‘‘Churchillism,”’ 
and poured scorn on the very idea that Hitler might want to annex Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, and other countries. Later there was scarcely a number 
which did not try to create aversion against Britain, ridicule it, or prove its 
defeat to be unavoidable. An eminent personage was murdered somewhere. 
That was the **Blood-stained Trace of the [British] Intelligence Service’’ 
(November 17th, 1939). Britain published a Blue Book—that inspired ‘‘A 
Crushing Indictment of England’? (November 30th, 1939). Simultaneously 
it was discovered that ‘‘not a single Briton has fallen on the German-French 
front.’? Next day the reader was told that the British ‘‘do not scruple about 
means”’ in their economic warfare, this being proved by extracts from neutral 
papers (December Ist, 1939). A few days later Britain had “‘lost forty per 
cent. of her exports’? (December Sth, 1939). On December 6th, 1939, readers 
were informed that ‘‘every minute of the war cost Britain £4,000,’’ on December 
7th that ‘‘Ireland is standing on its Hind Legs,’’ and that the **‘ Sunday Express 
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will have none of Churchill.’’ Not long after that it was affirmed that ‘‘the 
death zone around the British coast makes maritime trade almost impossible’’ 
(December 20th, 1939). Sometimes a single day brought several items of 
fatal import to Britain; for instance, on December 2lIst, 1939, the readers 
of the NV.K.W. were acquainted with the fact that ‘‘Britain has no states- 
man of talent,’? ‘“‘that her mastery of the Mediterranean is imperilled,’’ 
and that ‘‘the flames of revolt have flared up in India.”’ And so on and so 
on, day by day, week after week, month after month, and year after year, in 
pursuance of the second point of the paper’s programme. 

The third point was also systematically kept to the fore from the very begin- 
ning. The first number of the V.K.W. was marvellously rich in this respect. 
It recorded the admiring voices of ‘‘neutral countries’? on the German army 
and on German production : it discussed the ‘‘ astounding deeds of the so-called 
Hilfszug Bayern which is unique in the world by its technique and organization,’’ 
it assured readers that ‘‘Germany will receive raw materials from Russia 
immediately,’’ gave a résumé of an article in the Moscow /zvestia which warned 
the Western Powers against rejecting Hitler’s peace proposals, and a detailed 
account of reconstruction work in Warsaw under the supervision of the German 
authorities. Later numbers were also full of such items, for instance, it was 
stated that German exports had ‘‘almost retained the pre-war level’’ (October 
27th, 1939), that Germany was ‘‘three years ahead of Britain’’ in war organiza- 
tion (the Critica Fascista being quoted in support of this assertion), that “‘ German 
work in reconstruction could boast great successes,’’ and so on, and so on. 
From time to time articles of more general import appeared ; for instance, 
a ‘‘not greatly imaginary dialogue,’’ entitled ‘‘Two Worlds,’’ in which the 
protagonist of the Reich praised that system of Government in the following 
terms : 

Democracy hinders the development of the nation, for it makes radical social reforms 
impossible. But thanks to our method of governing the State, the people know that with 
us nothing is done from the point of view of individual social groups, but only in the interests 
of the whole nation. Private interests have no say with us. The nation is everything. 
Harmony between nations, however, will only be possible after the destruction of Britain’s 


political system ; Britain constantly irritates and excites nation against nation because 
her hegemony and power are based on their discord. 


Since June 22nd, 1941, some features have, of course, been eliminated from 
this part of the programme and others have taken their place. To all their 
other virtues the Germans now add the glory of being Crusaders. At this time 
also the Governor-General, Dr. Frank, considered it right to express (at a 
great demonstration of the Nazi Party in Cracow on June 23rd, 1941) his 
approval of the Polish ‘‘man in the street,’’ that is, of the humble Polish 
working man, as also of the peasant, the employee, and the clerk, ““who have 
at every step and in amazingly wide sectors of the home administration proved 
themselves to be in truth a factor of full value and capable of doing practical 
work.’’ Tones of hitherto unknown emotion began to appear in the N.K.W.’s 
articles, and even more in the “‘Letters to the Editor,’’ which flowed again 
as copiously as when the ‘‘Zrab’’ series was being printed. One ‘‘reader’’ 
writes that ‘‘The greatest crusade in history has united the civilized peoples, 
without regard to nationality, against that worst human evil, the Bolsheviks.’’ 
He continues : 

There can be no question of national difference. Germans, Finns, Frenchmen, Spaniards, 

Hungarians, Roumanians, Slovaks and Croats form a single front of civilized peoples. 

The Poles cannot be missing there.”’ 


**Let Us Reflect’’ calls the title of an editorial printed on August 23rd, 1941, 
and devoted chiefly to a discussion of ‘‘Letters to the Editor,’’ letters whose 
main content is an appeal to the public to give up its “‘attitude of passivity.’’ 
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**A Reader’’ has found the moment eminently suitable for raising the funda- 
mental question: should the Poles endeavour to restore their own State, or 
should they rather strive to continue under German rule in the ‘‘General- 
gouvernement.’” ‘This is his idea of the Poles’ declaration addressed to the 
German people: 

After all, there are points of contact which might bring us together, such as full com- 
prehension of the fact that we need to free ourselves from the overwhelming influence of 
Jewry. We understand perfectly well that a Polish government, of any kind whatsoever, 
must be influenced by world politics and therefore subject to Jewish influence, so that it 
will have to tolerate the supremacy of the Jews. We prefer to share our fate with you 
and without Jews, rather than to have an illusion of independence linked to overwhelming 
Jewish influence. We prefer to live joined to an equal partner [sic '] to the German, for 
we should get rid of many national defects, should come to resemble you, should learn to 
respect the law and should acquire many useful qualities characteristic of your people. 


We have here the plainest and fullest formulation of the N.K.W.’s political 
programme, camouflaged as a “‘letter to the Editor.’’ 

The German war with Soviet Russia has caused yet another change in editorial 
tactics: the paper has at last broken a silence that has been uniform from 
the beginning about the Polish Government abroad, and has brought itself 
to mention the names of General Sikorski, General Anders and others. Only, 
of course, for the purpose of condemning them as traitors to Poland, Europe 
and Christianity, but thanks to that a wider public was made acquainted with 
a number of facts that had till then been kept from it. The public was well 
content. 

In a different sphere and at a different moment the N.K.W. was an equally 
involuntary source of information. At first the Germans used it for openly 
announcing reprisals and acts of terrorism. Thus, for instance, on November 
19th, 1939, it printed a list of persons shot for ‘‘contravention of the decree 
of November 12th, 1939, forbidding the possession of weapons, and for 
looting.’’ The list included the name of Dr. R. M. Bluth, a well-known 
literary critic, who neither possessed weapons nor ever took part in “‘looting”’ 
and whose sole crime consisted in having preserved the typescript of an anti- 
Hitlerite article translated a long time before. On November 30th, 1939, the 
N.K.W. announced the ‘‘shooting of 53 Jews in Warsaw for offering resistance 
to the authorities.’’ After a few weeks, however, this method was abandoned 
and such items of news ceased to appear. We can only guess at the reason of 
the change. The psychological motive is perhaps the most probable, and it 
may have been held that an undefined menace, lurking in the unknown, 
appearing at unexpected times and places, seems more terrifying than 
any peril the nature of which is known at least by precedent. Whatever 
the reason, no further direct information on executions or other acts of 
terrorism has since been given in the V.K.W. It was not until the autumn 
of 1940 that somewhat unusual and strangely similar death notices began to 
appear in its columns. Thus on October 30th, 1940, it was announced that 
Dr. Zygmunt Prus-Wieckowski, notary of Kety, had ‘‘died unexpectedly’’ on 
August 4th, 1940. There was no mention of a funeral, only an invitation to 
assist at a Requiem Mass. With a slight difference 11 was announced on 
November 6th that Stefan Jacek Skwarecki, a student at the Politechnika, had 
‘*died unexpectedly’’ on August 29th, 1940, and that after the Requiem Mass 
‘* the ashes will be laid to rest.” The considerable interval between the date 
of death and the announcement, the formula ‘“died unexpectedly,’ the lack 
of a funeral or else the mention of ‘‘ashes’’ instead of the usual ‘‘body,’’ all 
this indicated beyond any doubt that these were notices of deaths by execution 
in prisons, or else decease in concentration camps where bodies are cremated. 
These announcements aroused the tensest interest. They were picked out, 
kept count of. They appeared in growing numbers, first individually, then in 
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groups. Thus the issue for December 14th, 1940, contained the following 
announcements : 


Tadeusz Stanislaw Trzepatko, law student, aged twenty-seven, died unexpectedly on 
December 4th, 1940. 

Edmund Ptywaczewski, pupil at a ‘‘lyceum,’” aged twenty, died unexpectedly on 
December 11th, 1940. 

Kazimierz Sprusinski, agriculturist, aged forty-six, died unexpectedly on September 26th, 
1940. 

Janusz Waligdérski, late pupil of a ‘gymnasium,’’ aged nineteen, died unexpectedly on 
December 7th, 1940. 

Mieczystaw Raubo, late civil servant, aged forty-three, died unexpectedly on October 30th, 
1940. 

Wladystaw Samitowski, aged twenty, died unexpectedly on November 22nd, 1940, 

Zbigniew Samitowski, aged nineteen, died unexpectedly on December 8th, 1940. 


‘“Readers’ interest?’ in these announcements attracted German attention 
and the expression ‘‘died unexpectedly’’ was banned. From December 18th, 
1940 onwards, only ‘‘died’’ was permitted. In February the mention of 
‘* ashes’? was forbidden. But there remained other features proving the facts 
announced to be in the same category ; the interval between the date of death 
and the announcement, the Jack of a funeral, or else the word “‘funeral’’ in 
lieu of the usual phrase ‘“‘conducting the body to the cemetery.’’ Great 
numbers of such announcements were printed in the N.K.W. that winter 
and in the spring of 1941. Study of them showed, though only in fragments, 
the vast extent of the German reign of terror, and brought home how large a 
number of professions it embraced, how wide a circle of localities, how great 
a range of age. Now and again a notice showed the particular misfortunes of 
a family. It was often stated, for instance, that in the absence of close relatives 
more distantly related kinsfolk were providing the Requiem Mass. At times 
there were more explicit mentions of the absence of a father, brother, son, or 
or several near relatives. Yet another detail attracted the notice of attentive 
readers—the strange recurrence of certain dates of deaths. For instance: 

Janusz Kusocinski, sportsman, member of the Olympic team, aged thirty-three, died on 

June 21st, 1940 (N.K.W., March 10th, 1941). 

Stanislaw Ludwik Poraj-Rozecki, inspector of the State Insurance Institute in Warsaw, 

aged fifty-six, died on June 2ist, 1940 (N_K.W., March 10th, 1941). 

on. Starzewski, lawyer, aged thirty-nine, died on June 21st, 1940 (V.K.W., March 11th, 
And so on. The coincidences were arresting, the more so, since not all people 
announced the death of their relatives in the N.K.W. On the contrary, wide 
circles of the public always regarded the practice with great disfavour. Some 
cases are clear—June 21st, 1940, was, for example, the date of a mass execution 
in the neighbourhood of Warsaw. Of others it is not possible to speak with 
certainty. 

At the end of May 1941 death announcements of persons deceased in prisons 
or concentration camps stopped appearing, having evidently been banned as 
contrasting too grimly with the general tactics of a paper engaged on demon- 
strating the beneficent activities of German authority. 

Another equally important tactical principle is that of persuading readers 
that the fate of the Poles (as for Poland, that is never mentioned at all) is 
definitely decided and settled. Thus, after terminating the series of “revelations” 
by “‘Henryk Zrab’’ and others, intended to discredit the Polish army (let 
us mention a series entitled ‘‘Modlin,’’ by L. Szostak, begun on September 
28th, 1940), the editors devote particular attention to directing their readers’ 
interest towards events of everyday life, reports of amusements (never before 
were these so plentiful or so detailed in any Warsaw paper), of court proceedings, 
discussions on such subjects as: should one keep dogs or not. All that is to 
create an atmosphere of normal and ordered life. The same purpose is followed 
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in ‘‘Warsaw Snapshots’’ which depict types, scenes and moods of town life 
that have not changed in wartime, or in ‘‘Short Sketches,’’ grotesques on such 
changeless subjects as the plague of would-be writers, sleights of fortune-tellers, 
naughty children, men’s naive ideas of women, and so on and so on. Their 
authors pander to the lowest and most vulgar taste. The same may be said 
of most of the stories and serials (like ‘‘The Secret of the Confessional,”’ 
printed from June 22nd, 1940, onwards, or ‘‘ Premises Open till Morning,’’ a 
serial printed from July 13th onwards and reeking with eroticism of the basest 
type). The intention of all this was plain to everybody from the very beginning. 
It is that of distracting the reader’s mind from Poland, feeding his imagination 
On amusements and sensations, even though they be of the lowest order. 
All these serials, ‘‘Snapshots,’’ ‘‘Sketches,’’ court reports, reviews of cinemas 
and music-halls, contributed to establish the Warsaw public’s attitude towards 
the paper, no less than its political articles and its ‘‘Letters to the Editor.”’ 
Being the only Polish paper published in the capital, it is of necessity read for 
its local and foreign news, for texts of decrees the knowledge of which is 
obligatory. Of necessity also it is used for advertising purposes, particularly 
for small advertisements (‘‘Sales,’’ ‘* Purchases,’’ ‘‘Employment,’’ ‘‘ Apart- 
ments,’’ “‘Lost,’’ etc.) of which it has a monopoly and which are absolutely 
unavoidable in a great town. That this is done with disgust is shown by the 
name commonly used in Warsaw for the N.K.W.—~‘The Rag.’’ To abstain 
from buying it is one of the forms of marking national festivals. (It should 
be added that it has scarcely any subscribers and its circulation is based almost 
exclusively on street sales.) 

In January 1941 the circulation was estimated to be over 150,000 on weekdays 
and some 300,000 on Sundays and important holidays, when its size is larger, 
particularly in the advertising section. 


++ + 


Several PAPERS OF A SIMILAR NATURE have been created in other towns 
of the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement’’ (as in Warsaw, the best editorial offices and the 
best printing plant were seized for them). At Czestochowa there is the Kurier 
Czestochowski (since September 14th, 1939), at Lublin the Nowy Glos Lubelski 
(‘‘New Voice of Lublin’’), since January 20th, 1940, in Cracow, the Goniec 
Krakowski (‘Cracow Messenger’’), which has a good local news service and 
has existed since October 27th, 1939. Since March Ist, 1940, a second paper 
is also published in Cracow, the Dziennik Poranny (“ Morning Daily’’), destined - 
for the neighbouring industrial district of Dabrowa which has been ‘“ incor- 
porated in the Reich.’’ This paper prints local editions for Radom and 
Kielce, under the titles of Dziennik Radomski and Kurier Kielecki. The Nowy 

zas, which since 1939 appears three times a week at Jedrzejéow, also bears all 
the characteristic marks of a local edition printed by a paper published else- 
where. Most probably it is the same as the Nowy Czas at Olsztyn (East Prussia). 

The aim and character of all these publications is sufficiently clear from 
their own declarations. The task of the Dziennik Poranny, published for 
the Dabrowa district, is thus presented in the leading article of its first 
number : 


It will endeavour to: show that the present authorities are taking all possible pains to 
make good the injuries suffered by the country in consequence of irresponsible activity on 
the part of its former rulers ; it will strive to prove how varied are the difficulties encountered 
in this work and how much energy and strength is needed to overcome them, how great 
an effort is necessary for healing the wounds that a short time ago still seemed incurable. 
The inhabitants of the Dabrowa district have already been able to see how much good 
the German authorities have done in the short time since they took it over. 

There is a marked turn for the better! It becomes more visible every day, and our 
population is slowly relaxing from the tension of war experiences. 
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The Dziennik Poranny also regards it as part of its task to facilitate a closer collaboration 
and mutual understanding between the population and the authorities who have already 
proved their efficiency, energy and consideration. .. . 


. - - We shall also keep in mind our amusement columns so that our readers may have 
the opportunity of interesting pastime after work. A mood of relaxation is permissible 
after duties fulfilled. Anecdotes, grotesques and suchlike will move our readers to laughter, 
keeping them equable and merry. .. . 


As we see, it is the programme of the Nowy Kurier Warszawski openly pro- 
claimed (as it never was in the N.K.W.). The other papers write similarly of 
their ideals. There is at most a difference in the manner of stating them. 
For instance, the Nowy Glos Lubelski favours a more official phrasing, announc- 
ing (on January 20th, 1940) that it ‘‘aims at fulfilling the service of a liaison 
officer between the responsible caste of the German headship and the led 
Polish people.’’ 

The most notable curiosity among the Press of the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement’’ 
is the Gazeta Zydowska (‘‘ Jewish Newspaper’’), printed in Polish and published 
twice a week at Cracow (since July 23rd, 1940). Every number states : 


Gazeta Zydowskais the only Jewish advertising organ throughout the Generalgouvernement. 
Jews, use your opportunity. 


Such a paper (unique not only as an advertising organ) was too profitable 
an undertaking to remain outside the occupying authorities’ sphere of interests, 
but having taken control of the management and instituted a censorship, they 
left a modicum of liberty to the Jewish staff they had engaged. Consequently, 
even information of general import is less schematically presented than in the 
“*Polish’’ newspapers we have named, despite the fact that the Gazeta Zydowska 
uses the same sources (since the middle of 1940 there exists a special information 
bureau which distributes to all papers printed in Polish in ‘‘ Generalgouverne- 
ment’’ territory a daily bulletin entitled Polskie WiadomoSci Prasowe (‘‘ Polish 
Press News’’). The Jewish paper brings much more news on specifically 
Jewish affairs, not only in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ but in the whole world. 
It is well edited, its articles are serious in tone. The general tendency is that 
of making the best of the existing state of things and courageously facing the 
tasks arising from it. Hence such articles as ‘‘One Must Not Lose Heart,”’ 
in Nr. 4, ‘*‘The Past 1s Dead—Hurrah for the Present ’’ in Nr. 12, and so on; 
hence criticism of ‘‘decayed institutions’? of public life, together with their 
‘incapable representatives’’ ; conducted since the beginning of the paper’s 
existence ; hence appeals for ‘‘training’’ in various fields of work hitherto 
alien to Jews—but there is no attempt to fill the reader with enthusiasm for 
Nazi rule. On the contrary, emigration is presented as an ideal. If we add 
that the paper has interesting literary contributions (including Gentile literature) 
and a separate, well-edited children’s supplement, that will complete the list 
of characteristic features differentiating the Gazeta Zydowska from the 
“*Generalgouvernement’s’’ Press for the Polish population, and giving it a 
far greater resemblance to newspapers of a normal type. The paper is edited 
anonymously, its circulation cannot be estimated. Since the creation of 
chettoes it is no longer found in other quarters of Polish towns. 


+ + 


Very soon the occupying authorities also undertook the publication of 
OTHER PERIODICALS. Two publishing concerns were founded, a smaller 
one in Warsaw, attached to the N.K.W., a large one in Cracow, under the 
name of Zeitungsverlag Krakau-Warschau, Z.K.W. for short. This is housed 
in the confiscated ‘“Press Palace’’ which was before the war the headquarters 
of several Polish periodicals with the well-known daily, J//ustrowany Kurier 
Codzienny at their head, (see Plate 20). 
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On October 13th, 1939, there appeared in Cracow the first number of the 
Illustrowany Kurier Polski. This is a weekly, mainly filled with illustrations, 
most of them photographs supplied by German propaganda agencies, eked 
out with pictures of a more local interest, showing the prosperous condition 
of Polish working men employed in the Reich, the convenience of communica- 
tions as reconstructed by the Germans in the ‘*‘Generalgouvernement,’’ the 
care of the occupying authorities for the population, and so on. Whenever 
occasion offers, political and social conditions in pre-war Poland arecalumniated, 
even in the short texts under the pictures (‘The members of a very thin govern- 
ing stratum, more particularly the Jewish profiteers, led a luxurious life at 
the expense of the Polish peasant’’; ‘‘the belated efforts of Polish agrarian 
policy was fruitless.”’ These are examples from the first issue.) 

Since May 11th, 1940, Warsaw also has an illustrated weekly, called 7 Dni 
(‘‘7 Days’’). Here matters of political interest are given less, space, more 
being devoted to short articles purporting to present scientifc subjects in 
popular form, to miscellaneous curiosities, ‘intellectual pastimes,” ‘ practical 
advice,’” reviews of cinema and vaudeville performances, lastly literary 
productions (poems, short stories, novels, essays) which probably reach the 
lowest level ever found in any publication of this kind anywhere. There are 
also advertisements which may be divided under three main headings: 
‘*matrimonial,’’ medical (specialists for venereal diseases), and midwifery. 
The circulation of this weekly was in January 1941 estimated to equal that of 
the J/lustrowany Kurier Polski, that is, some 12,000. . 

There is also a monthly magazine called Fala (‘*‘ The Wave’’) with a circulation 
of some 10,000 which has been published in Warsaw since May Ist, 1940. 
This does not touch upon politics at all and is filled exclusively with miscellanea, 
‘*intellectual pastimes,’’ jokes (taken from back numbers of German 
periodicals), its main contents consisting in ‘‘literature’’ of the same type as 
that found in 7 Dni, at best trivial and empty, mostly exploiting some motif 
of sentimental eroticism. Usually these productions are signed, but it would 
be vain to search for their authors’ names in any pre-war Polish literary 
periodical or among the members of writers’ organizations. The text is en- 
livened by photographs the greater number of which show fashions, landscapes, 
and nude beauties. 

Since July Ist, 1940, there is also a monthly booklet publication printed in 
Warsaw under the title Co Miesigc Powiesé, or ‘*A Novel Every Month’’ 
(we may add, a novel of the criminal shocker type). This is a slavish imitation 
of the German publication Jede Woche ein Roman, which is very popular 
in the lower ranks of the army. 


¢+- + 


So much for the “‘wider public.’’ Attention was next paid to PUBLI- 
CATIONS OF A MORE SPECIALIZED CHARACTER. A monthly for school 
children, Ster (‘‘The Helm’’), with an edition of 100,000 copies, was set up at 
Cracow on September Ist, 1940, another Zawéd i Zycie, destined for trade- 
school pupils, appeared on March Ist, 1941, in the same town. Both are dis- 
cussed in the chapter “‘ Elementary and Secondary Schools’’ (pages 46, 50). The 
weekly Siew (‘‘Sowing’’) published in Cracow since September Ist, 1940, is the 
‘*neasants’ paper.’’ It tells its readers about topics of the day, particularly 
‘Home news’’ (that is, what the Germans are doing in the ‘‘ Generalgouverne- 
ment’’) and ‘‘Letters from the Reich,’’ written by Polish labourers (full 
of enthusiasm, of course), gives them practical advice on house- and farm- 
work, and in a fervently Christian spirit proclaims peace and charity towards 
one’s neighbour (in the article ‘*Foundations’’ printed in its first issue, we 
read ** . . . a man’s life should be employed in collaboration and in love 
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of his countrymen and fellow-workers. . . . The more clearly and plainly 
this truth penetrates to the general consciousness, the better, the more har- 
moniously and favourably will mutual relations develop, not only as between 
individuals but also between great collective human entities.’”) Since May 
4th, 1941, the work of Siew is supplemented by that of the more definitely 
agricultural weekly Rolnik (‘‘The Husbandman’’), likewise published in 
Cracow. There is a separate publication for agricultural co-operative 
trading associations, the Poradnik Rolniczy (‘‘ Agricultural Adviser’’), pub- 
lished in Warsaw since March 5th, 1941, which according to its own declara- 
tion works to ‘“‘raise and improve agricultural production in the territory 
of the Generalgouvernement’’. The monthly Pszczelarz Kielecki ( Kielce 
Beekeeper’’) pursues similar aims in its own department of agriculture. It 
has appeared since June 1940, and seems to be fairly independent, although 
appearing ‘‘with the approval of the Department of Food and Agriculture, 
attached to the Office of the Governor-General in Cracow.’’ Lastly, we find 
in this group of periodicals the official organ of the **Chamber of Health’’ 
(Gesundheitskammer) of the Generalgouvernement, Zdrowie 1 Zycie (‘‘ Health 
and Life’), published weekly in Cracow since September Ist, 1940. Despite 
the apparently limited range of this publication, its editor-in-chief, Dr. Werner 
Kroll, has proved himself a sui generis genius of propaganda, capable of trans- 
cending the limits of medicine and hygienics. Here is an extract from his 
article in No. 2 of Zdrowie i Zycie: 


Political developments have Ied to the Polish people’s finding its home quarters within 
the limits of the Generalgouvernement, which in turn falls within the radius of Greater- 
German rule. : 

The Greater-German Reich is on its way to becoming the decisive factor in Europe. 
Thus the Greater-German Reich forms the determining organic unity in Europe. 

All the members of the Greater-German Reich belong to this higher organism. The 
more perfectly the members enter into the framework of their organism, the healthier 
and the more full of vitality does it grow, the better able, thanks to that health, to nourish 
and strengthen its members. 

These reflexions are seemingly of a political nature. Yet no one better than the members 
of the healing professions, who, by their general training, are particularly well acquainted 
with the phenomena of life, can know that these reflexions are based on perfectly plain, 
clear and undoubted biological reasoning. . . . 

The past which we have left behind, held the primitive opinion that the fact of the existence 
of a living and thinking entity formed the basis of reasoning. . . - 

. . . . The scanty results . . . of vast intellectual labours of necessity led to an ever 
greater doubt concerning the cognitive faculty of the human intellect in general... . 

. . - The intellectual life of contemporary European humanity is characterized by a 
huge number of contradictory opinions. . . . 

. . . This destruction of European unity could not but bring about at last an ever increas- 
ing deterioration in the general standard of culture, and economic impoverishment. 

. . - The ideal is a European organism in which individual nations and men have to 
play such a part as the organs and cells in a living organism, e.g. also in the human body . . 

. . - The members of the healing professions . . . should not only care solicitously 
for the bodily health of the members of their nation, but should by the force of their higher 
understanding contribute decisively towards the arousing of a healthy manner of thinking 
among the members of their nation. — : 

. . . It is the task of members of the healing profession to arouse in increasing measure 
the understanding for this new, incontrovertible order, and to direct their efforts towards 
the creation within the framework of the Greater-German Reich of such harmony as will, 
by mutual readiness to render service, hasten the coming into existence of a new culture 
which will give happiness to all, according to the measure of duty fulfilled. 


In the list of collaborators in the medical section of this publication we 
find the names of five well-known Polish doctors of Cracow. We are unable 
to say anything concerning the conditions of their collaboration. 

There also exist the following periodicals published for advertising purposes : 
Medycyna Wspélczesna (‘‘Contemporary Medical Science’’), a monthly 
belonging to the ‘‘Asid’’ serological laboratory in Warsaw, the publication of 
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which was renewed in May 1940; Wiadomosci Terapeutyczne (° Therapeutic 
News’’), published by the firm of Bayer and renewed at the beginning of 
1940, also amonthly ; thena quarterly, Weterynaryjne WiadomosciTerapeutyczne 
(‘Veterinary Therapeutic News’’), belonging to the same firm and first pub- 
lished in 1941. A different kind of advertising is represented by the ‘‘ Bulletin 
of the Gaming Casino in Warsaw’’ (Biuletyn Kasyna Gry) published monthly 
since January 1941 (a gaming establishment was conferred on the population 
by the solicitous care of the occupying authorities in the second half of 1940). 
This is the most elegantly produced Polish periodical in the ‘‘Generalgouverne- 
ment’’, (printed in Vienna). 

Exclusively official announcements are to be found in the Wiadomosci 
Urzedu Patentowego (‘“Information of the Patenting Office’’) the publication 
of which was renewed in June 1940, and in the Rozkaz Komendanta Policji 
m. Warszawy (‘Order of the Police Commandant of Warsaw*’) which has 
continued to appear throughout, also in the Biuletyn Urzedowy Izby Rzemiesl- 
niczejw Warszawie (‘* Official Bulletin of the Warsaw Chamber of Com- 
merce ’’) ; started in September 1940. There are two fortnightlies of a purely 
informative type, published by Polish co-operative organizations, i.e. Informator 
dla Spotdzielni Spozywcé6w (°° Information for Consumers’ Co-operative 
Societies ’’}—published im Warsaw since July Ist, 1940, and Wiadomosci 
Miegdzywigzkowej Spoldzielni Powierniczej (‘‘ Information of the Inter-Union 
Co-operative Society ’’—renewed in Warsaw on March Ist, 1941). Two 
diocesan publications are limited strictly to matters ecclesiastical. They are the 
Kronika Diecezji Sandomierskiej (** Chronicle of the Diocese of Sandomierz ”’ 
—publication resumed in January 1940), and the Kielecki Przeglqd Diecezjalny 
(‘* Kielce Diocesan Review ’’—publication resumed in January 1941). The 
resumption was contingent on the more counciliatory attitude of the two 
bishops in question towards certain German measures than that adopted by 
the rest of the Polish episcopate. 

The overwhelming majority of the periodicals we have named are, of course, 
papers merely printed in Polish. They are by no means Polish papers. Only 
the few enumerated at the end may be considered such. Their limited range 
is a safeguard against any influence on wider circles of the public and that 
is the reason why they have been permitted to continue their existence.* 


+++ 


THE OFFICIAL “ GENERALGOUVERNEMENT” ORGANS are bilingual 
(but ‘‘ the German text is decisive for the interpretation of decrees and announce- 
ments’’). Chief among them is the Governor-General’s gazette the first four 
issues of which were printed at L6dz and dated ‘‘Warsaw,’’ later numbers 
(beginning with No. 5, dated November 13th, 1939) being published in Cracow. 
Its title at first was Verordnungsblatt des Generalgouverneurs ftir die besetzen 
polnischen Gebiete, in Polish Dziennik Rozporzgdzen Generalnego Gubernatora 
dla okupowanych polskich obszaréw (‘‘ Gazette of the Governor-General of the 
Occupied Polish Territories’’). With No. 51 of September 11th, 1940, it was 
changed to Verordnungsblatt fiir das Generalgouvernement—D2ziennik Roz- 
porzqdzen dla Generalnego Gubernatorstwa (‘* Generalgouvernement Gazette’’), 
thus testifying officially that the Germans had ceased to regard even that part 
of the Polish soil as occupied territory and considered its political status definitely 
established. For obligatory announcements there is the Amtlicher Anzeiger 
fiir des Generalgouvernement—Dziennik Urzgdowy dla Generalnego Guberna- 

* There exists yet another Polish periodical published by the Germans—i.e., the Gazeta Ilustrowana (‘‘Ilustrated 
Paper’’)—printed once a weck in Berlin for Polish prisoners of war of all ranks. _ It contains the communigés of 
German H.Q., reprints from the Nowy Kurier Warszawski, the Goniec Krakowski, and suchlike, a section ** Prisoners’ 
Correspondence,’’ and a diary of camp life. The reprints are of anti-Jewish articles and of such as show the 


“‘achievements’’ of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’s’’ population under German rule (the bakers bake better, 
pedestrians are more efficient in the use of crossings, etc.). Of acts of terrorism not a word. 
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torstwa (‘Official Generalgouvernement Indicator’’), strictly modelled on the 
German Deutscher Reichsanzeiger. This has been published since October 
26th, 1940. 

Administrative measures for the Warsaw District are published in the 
Amtsblatt des Chefs des Distrikts Warschau im Generalgouvernement— Dziennik 
Urzedowy Okregu Szefostwa Warszawskiego przy Generalnym Gubernatorze 
(‘‘ Gazette of the Chief of the Warsaw District of the Generalgouvernement’’), 
which has-been appearing since November 22nd, 1939. Its Polish title has 
suffered various modifications. Since June Ist, 1940, there is also a publication 
called Steuer-und Wirtschaftsnachrichten der Landwirtschaftlichen Haupt- 
buchstelle fiir das Gebiet des Generalgouvernements ; in Polish Wiadomosci 
Podatkowo-gospodarcze Centralnego Biura RachunkowoSci Rolniczej dla obszaru 
Generalnego Gubernatorstwa (‘‘ News Bulletin on Tax and Economic Affairs 
published by the Central Agricultural Accountancy Office for the General- 
gouvernement Territory’’). This deals with taxes, a matter of great import- 
ance to the occupying authorities. 

The ““Generalgouvernement’’ administration’s Central Department of Food 
and Agriculture, since May 15th, 1941, publishes a fortnightly entitled Der 
Musterbetrieb-Gospodarka Wzorowa (‘‘ The Model Establishment’’). Wald 
und Holz, in Polish Las i Drzewo ‘(*‘ Forest and Timber’’), is a weekly published 
since October Ist, 1940, and is the official organ for all matters of forestry, 
hunting and timber economy. The Chief of the Sicherheitspolizei and the 
Sicherheitsdienst has since June 1940 an organ of his own, exclusively for 
service use, the Mfelde- und Fahndungsblatt-Dziennik Inwigilacyjny (“ Reports and 
Searches’’), including a supplement, Falindungsnachweis fiir das Generalgouverne- 
ment (‘Search Index for the Generalgouvernement’’)—that is huge, alpha- 
betically grouped lists of persons ‘‘wanted’’ for various transgressions, such as 
the “‘illegal possession of weapons.”’ 

The management of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ railways since the begin- 
ning of 1940 publishes its orders and instructions in the form of an Amitliches 
Nachrichtenblatt der Ostbahn in Krakau (‘‘ Official News Bulletin of the Eastern 
Railway in Cracow’’). 

For school matters there is a monthly, first published in January 1941, under 
the title of Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung (‘“ Learning, Education 
and Popular Instruction’’) by the department of the same name. In April 
both the department and the periodical changed their name to Wissenschaft 
und Unterricht (‘‘ Learning and Education’’). Its title is in German only, so 
are its leading articles and all decrees concerning German schools. Orders 
for Polish schools are printed in German and Polish, for Ukrainian schools 
in German and Ukrainian, general measures in German, Ukrainian and Polish 
(in the given order of precedence). This monthly has a separate supplement, 
Die Deutsche Schule im Generalgouvernement (‘‘ German Schools in the General- 
gouvernement’’), which is in German only and is of an academic character. 

The ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ administration’s Department of Popular 
Education and Propaganda has, since March 25th, 1941, published a Mitteil- 
ungsblatt fur den Buchhandel im Generalgouvernement—Ksieggarski Biuletyn 
Informacyjny (‘‘ Booksellers’ Bulletin’’), while the “‘trustee’’ system, imposed 
on a vast scale by the occupying authorities throughout the administered 
territory, has given rise to a separate publication, appearing since April Ist, 
1941, under the title Der Treuhdnder: Mitteilungsblatt fur Treuhandwesen im 
Distrikt Warschau (‘*The Trustee News-Bulletin for Trusteeship Affairs in the 
Warsaw District’’). There is no Polish title. This periodical’s introductory 
article announces that ‘‘ifa man. . . is made a trustee, he must realize before- 
hand that all his energies, all his knowledge and abilities, must be placed at the 
disposal of the Generalgouvernement.’’ The bulletins issued by the Polish 
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Chambers of Commerce and Industry in Warsaw, Cracow and Radom, are of 
necessity bilingual. (Up to the end of 1940 the Warsaw Chamber had published 
its Polish and German bulletins separately, but it had to give up this practice in 
consequence ‘‘of an order of the Department of Popular Education and Pro- 
paganda.’’ At the same time, the publishing of advertisements in the 
bulletin was forbidden.) The Dziennik Obwieszczen m. Warszawy (‘‘ Warsaw 
Municipal Gazette’’) is likewise of necessity bilingual since November Ist, 
1939. 


+++ 


Chief of all PURELY GERMAN PUBLICATIONS is a daily, the Krakauer 
Zeitung, issued on all weekdays since November 12th, 1939, and from that 
date onwards up to the end of 1940 printed also with the title Warschauer 
Zeitung. This practice was resumed as from October 26th, 1941, and since 
that date part of the edition also bears the heading Lemberger Zeitung. It 
declares itself to be “‘the official organ of the Generalgouvernement,’’ and in 
accordance with this claim its programme was formulated by Dr. Frank in 
person, in a ‘*Declaration of Aims’’ (Programmatische Erklirung) introducing 
the first issue. The ‘‘declaration”’ states that the new daily is to aid the 
Governor-General in his historic mission of bringing about ‘‘peace and order”’ 
in the territories under his administration, so that the will of the Fiihrer should 
become their sovereign law. This is intended to prevent for ever the “‘fresh 
growth of a root of disturbance which might menace the order of the civilized 
world’’ on the soil of these provinces. In order to achieve this, it is necessary 
to battle against the spirit of resistance which in a land once so permeated by 
German culture “‘has for many centuries . . . turned against all things 
German,’’ and, in fact, ‘‘against any kind of order.’’ The Poles must under- 
stand that either “‘they bow to the constructive aims of our will to work’’ 
(Arbeitswillen) or else “‘they will, singly and individually, forfeit every right 
to consideration.”” _ 

The general lines laid down by the Governor-General were further amplified 
by the first editor-in-chief of the Cracow German paper, Dagobert Diirr. Here 
are the main points of his leading article ‘‘Our Task’? (Unsere Aufgabe) : 

It would be a crime, admitting of no expiation, against all the bloody sacrifices of this 
war, against the mourning relatives of the dead, against the very nation itself, if the bitter 
old soldier’s proverb should now prove true, that the pen spoils the achievements of the 
sword. That this will not be the case to-day in any circumstances, is guaranteed in the 
first place by the personality of our Fithrer [spaced type, the German equivalent for italics, 
is used in the original]. . . . Itis further guaranteed within our own narrower limits by the 
personality of the Governor-General. . . . But this paper also, which comes into existence 
to-day, considers itself called upon to collaborate in the fulfilment of this guarantee... . 

. . . It is produced for all Germans who have been brought to this territory by their 
military or political duties. 

But it is also to offer an opportunity to all those inhabitants of this space who are ready 
to take their place loyally in the new circumstances, to become acquainted with the spirit 
and the proceedings of the German chieftainship (Fizhrung). 

The Generalgouvernement is a country conquered by war. And by a war brought about 
through the arrogant megalomania and crazy blindness of a clique of intellectuals. . . . 
a war that was accompanied by the most inhuman cruelties and bestial atrocities against 
the local German civilians and against soldiers of the Reich. . . . Under these conditions 
there can of course be no question of any thought of sentimental fraternization with a people 
capable of such crimes, nor would it be anything but a taking of frivolous risks with the 
security of our own nation if we tolerated, let alone rendered possible, even the first 
beginnings of the formation of a new clique of intellectualist agitators {intellektuelle Hetz- 
clique}. : 

The German is only too prone to let sentimental mildness take the place of unrelenting 
severity. For all those who may run a msk of waxing soft . . . our paper is to be 
a constant and impressive admonition. .. . 

As for the paper’s further tasks, the editor declared them to consist in supply- 
ing its readers in the East with the swiftest and most reliable information possible 
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on all events of importance throughout the world, more particularly on the 
course of the war, and in presenting and commenting on the news in such a 
manner that every German, even though placed at some bitterly lonely outpost, 
should be made to feel spiritually one with the National Socialist unity of the 
German people (mit der nationalsozialistischen Einheit des Volkes). 

The paper’s programme also included, of course, the “‘detailed illumina- 
tion’’ of events occurring within the narrower limits of the ‘‘Generalgouverne- 
ment,’” obviously ‘‘solely and exclusively in the light of German chieftainship 
and German interests,’’ for, said Dagobert Durr, ‘‘ others do not exist for us.”’ 
Within such limits the paper is ‘‘the exclusive organ of the Governor-General 
and of all the various administrative departments instituted by him.’’ In 
accordance with this, four pages of political matter are followed in every issue 
by two devoted entirely to ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ affairs. 

The paper’s carefully planned structure also provides a German soldiers’ 
page entitled Die Wacht im Osten (‘The Watch in the East’’). Then there are 
two pages chiefly devoted to light reading, though they contain various items 
of information on German learning and art, in order to Satisfy the need for 
contact with national culture of all those who serve the Reich’s cause in ‘‘this 
country characterized by Polish and Jewish slovenliness.’*’ In connexion 
with this the editor adds : 


We shall also make it our special task to follow the old traces of German and Teutonic 
culture in this country itself. We shall be able to show that none other exists here. 


The editorial programme further includes economic matters, for which at 
least a full page is provided daily in the paper. In this sphere Dagobert Diirr’s 
principles are again very plain and simple, and expressed in the same vigorous 
style : 

Here likewise only German interests exist for us. We have not come to clear out the 
Poles’ pigsty for them. . . . German achievements should profit only our German people, 
nothing will therefore be done on the German side which does not serve our German 
nation’s purposes. It is only from this point of view that our paper can consider economic 
measures in the Generalgouvernement. 


After a short statement that the paper will also bring news from the individual 
German provinces (Reichsgaue), more particularly the neighbouring ones, 
together with a ‘‘sports section suited to the times,’’ and after alluding to the 
difficulties encountered by journalists ‘‘ in a country never having attained 
any notable level of culture, and now ravaged by war’’ (in einem vom Kriege 
heimgesuchten, an sich schon wenig kultivierten Land), the editor ends his lead- 
ing article with the call ‘* Forward for Germany ! ”’ 

This programme, blessed by telegraphic greetings from the Minister of 
Propaganda, Dr. Goebbels, the Reichspressechef, Dr. Dietrich, and the Reichs- 
leiter fiir die Presse der N.S.D.A.P., Amann, has been strictly and accurately 
carried out by the binominal paper which, for convenience’s sake, we will in 
future refer to as the KRAKAUER ZEITUNG Only. 


+4 4 


We must admit that THE POLITICAL SECTION of the paper 1s made very interest- 
ing. The editor has found correspondents in all the countries allied to Germany, 
all the occupied states, and even on neutral soil. Their reports are as a general 
rule well and vividly written ; the same may be said of the paper’s leading 
articles and of the unsigned comment on telegrams and communiqués. Many 
interesting articles have been printed on subjects affecting polittics—geographical, 
historical, military, and other disquisitions—by eminent German experts out- 
side the editorial staff. There have been fairly numerous in extenso quotations 
from the pro-German papers of non-belligerent countries, and in these were 
sometimes to be found suitably selected extracts from the Press of those at war 
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with the Reich. The manner of setting forth the news is always ruled by some 
guiding thought, a system which makes the Krakauer Zeitung both easy and 
attractive reading. German triumphs and military successes, the certainty of 
the Reich’s ultimate victory, the unavoidable defeat of its adversaries, these 
were naturally the most frequent motifs, but monotony was deftly dispelled 
by the selection of varied and striking details. How great, for instance, was 
the diversity of pictures evoked in the reader’s mind at the beginning of the 
mighty air offensive against England in the late summer of 1940! On Sep- 
tember 6th they read, ‘‘London Without Gas or Water Since Yesterday,’’ and 
a little lower down, ‘* The King of England Buys Houses in the United States’’ ; 
on September 7th, ‘‘England’s Royal Family about to Flee’’ ; on September 
17th, ‘‘London is Already a Second Warsaw.’’ On October 3rd, ‘‘ Churchill 
Sends General Bluff against the Scared British’’ ; October 6th, ‘‘Six Million 
English Sleepless for Weeks’’ ; October 10th, ‘*8,500 Dead Londoners are 
not Enough for Churchill’? ; October 17th, ‘‘ New Large-scale Attacks Put 
England’s Anti-Aircraft Defence Face to Face with an Insoluble Problem”’ ; 
October 23rd, ‘‘London Considers Throwing in the Last R.A.F. Reserves to 
Meet the German Attacks’’ ; October 31st, ‘‘ Americans Leave London.’’ On 
November Sth, “‘England’s New Trouble: Highest Shipping Losses”’ ; 
November 10th, ‘‘ Foreign Observers Count on a Still Stricter Blockade of 
England’’; November 17th, “‘Greater London’s Railway Lines Useless 
within a Radius of Fifty Kilometres’’ ; and so on, and so an. The enemy’s 
difficulties in diplomacy, economics, finance, and home politics were no less 
vividly presented. Thus, for instance, there was a whole series of articles 
(April 26th, August 21st, December 5th and December 6th, 1940) describing 
the misery of the English working man; on August 22nd, 1940, the Welsh 
Independence Movement was discussed ; on September 5th, 1940, the leasing 
of four naval bases in the Atlantic to the U.S.A. occasioned the information 
that ** the liquidation of the Empire has begun ’’; on October 24th, 1940, 
an article entitled ““Rembrandt in Lieu of Jamaica? New English Coin’”’ 
spoke of an alleged plan under consideration in London to sell various master- 
pieces from the galleries in order to pay off debts in America ; on November 
15th the Krakauer Zeitung depicted the ‘‘Impotent Fury of London’’ at Molo- 
toff’s visit to Berlin. On December 18th readers were told of the ** Break in 
the English Labour World’’ ; on January 10th, 1941, a description was given 
of the motorized bands of robbers scouring England; on January 12th, 1941, an 
*“Increasing Opposition against the Government in England’’ was announced; 
on February 7th it was declared that owing to war expenditure England’s 
financial exhaustion was imminent, and so on. Items suitable for a display of 
moral indignation were particularly favoured, as for example, on February 
22nd, 1940, when there was an article about ‘‘Chamberlain’s Mischief-monger- 
ing against Norway’’; on August 7th, 1940, another about Jewish intluence in 
English politics (‘‘In the Background : the Rothschilds and their Money’’) ; 
on September 27th, 1940, another about England’s stopping and confiscating a 
whole Norwegian whaling-fleet (at a time when Norway had already been 
‘** taken under the protection of the German armed forces’’) ; on November 
15th, 1940, another about English preparation for an invasion of Ireland ; on 
December 12th another about English oppression of the Arabs ; on December 
12th, 1940, another about ‘‘ Haggling over the Labour Effort in England’’ ; 
and on December 14th, 1940, yet another about the misery endured by English 
war veterans. On January 12th, 1941, a Times article about the ideal of peaceful 
collaboration between all nations 1n post-war Europe was discussed under the 
title, “A Record of British Hypocrisy’’ ; on March 8th, 1941, the crimes of the 
British Secret Service were described under the headline, ‘‘ Murder, Arson, 
Espionage.’’ Among subjects treated in the same spirit were Anglo-Polish 
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relations, for instance, on March 10th and 12th, 1940, ‘‘ England’s Ugly Betrayal 
of Poland’’ was proved by the fact that in the spring of 1939 Englishmen 
despatched objects of value from Poland ; on March 20th, Herr Zarske des- 
cribed *“How Poland Fell into the English Snare’’ ; on July 16th news was 
given that ‘‘England Dissolves Polish Legion,’’ and so forth. The biographies 
of English commanders and statesmen in the Krakauer Zeitung deserve special 
mention (their style may be gauged from the title of one, printed on August 1Uth, 
1940: “‘Duff Cooper’s Path to Lie-Lordship’’ (Duff Cooper’s Weg zum 
Liigenlord). 

In general much attention has been paid to ENGLAND by the Krakauer Zeitung, 
and that not only at the time when Great Britain was Germany’s only active 
military adversary. All the paper’s successive editors-in-chief and all its other 
most eminent collaborators have devoted many articles to the subject. Among 
the most characteristic are : ‘‘Churchill’s Campaigns for 1941—-42,’” by Herbert 
Spannagel (August 22nd, 1940, treating of the British premier’s illusions that 
*“he can continue the war indefinitely’ whereas ‘‘he has . . . not the means 
of doing so”’ and also ‘‘Germany, for her part, has no will to continue the war 
for years’’); “‘Learn Afresh Before it is Too Late,’’ by Wilhelm Zarske 
(December 15th, 1940), the thesis being that ‘‘ England must first lie stone dead 
on the ground before the definite construction of the new Europe can take 
place’’ ; England would do better to comprehend this at once, rather than 
wait ‘‘until the moment when German troops enter London’”’; ‘*Truths from 
English Lips,’’ by E. Hiess (December 22nd, 1940, a collection of favourable 
English opinions on Germany and things German); ‘‘England without 
Morality,’’ by Dr. Johannes Stove (February 2nd, 1941) ; ‘‘German Chieftain- 
ship—A Contrast to English Piracy’? by Dr. Heinrich Sperl (February 8th, 
1941). 

Much was also written about Sovier Russta, both during the war against 
that country and during the preceding era of good relations. There was, of 
course, a great difference in tone between the two periods, which might be 
illustrated by a comparison of the enthusiastic biography of Marshal Timo- 
shenko printed on January 12th, 1941, with the ironical biography of that same 
Marshal on October 10th, 1941. The Krakauer Zeitung’s articles on Bolshev- 
ism often illustrate very glaringly the German habit of applying to what 
profits them a different measure from that applied to what profits them not. 
Sometimes one could find on a single page expressions of indignation at Bol- 
shevist disregard of ‘‘the difference between mine and thine’’ and the photo- 
graph of some new ‘‘German House’’ in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ which 
house had become ‘‘German’’ by no other means but disregard of that 
difference. 

In writing about THE POLES, the Krakauer Zeitung chiefly endeavoured to 
arouse hatred and contempt for them (particularly during the first phase of its 
existence which may be considered to have lasted more or less until the begin- 
ning of the war with Russia). True, their valour was admitted. The very 
first issue (November 12th, 1939) had an article which by its very headline 
announced that ‘‘ Victory in Poland’’ was ‘‘Hard-won.’’ Other articles said 
the same, including a series of reminiscences by the Reichspressechef, Dr. 
Dietrich, entitled ‘‘The Fight for Warsaw’? (Kampf wn Warschau, begun on 
December 10th, 1939), a synopsis of Colonel Aylander’s lecture on the battle 
of Kutno (printed on June 23rd, 1940), General Reinhardt’s ‘‘Storm against 
Warsaw’’ (Sturmfahrt auf Warschau, begun on September 8th, 1940), Lieutenant- 
Colonel Matthaei’s ‘‘ Victory of Kutno and Radom’’ (September 10th, 1940), 
and others. They spoke of ‘‘the adversary’s fierce (erbittert) struggle for the 
outcome,’’ of his ‘‘tenacity’’ even when no longer hoping for victory, of the 
need for ‘‘ unimaginable efforts’’ against him by the German forces, and so on. 
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While thus admitting the worth of the Polish soldier they mostly depicted his 
commanders as wholly worthless. Besides, the military operations of September 
1939 were accorded far less space than the so-called ‘‘atrocities’’ committed 
by Poles against Volksdeutsche at that time, no difference being made between 
executions resulting from regular legal procedure and cases of lynch-law used 
against spies and ‘‘Fifth-columnists’’ by town mobs or individual military 
units ; nor was the question ever raised whether such legal procedure or lynch- 
law had any cause or not. An attentive reader, however (if he does not 
subscribe to the opinion that for Germans there is a special Jaw and a special 
code of ethics), can find an indirect answer in the simultaneously printed 
praises of German ‘‘ Fifth-columnists’’ in the Polish service—for example, of 
a railway mechanic named Kempa (December 8th, 1939), a teacher, Lore 
Jenkner (December 30th, 1939), or a nameless deserter (March 3rd, 1940, 
‘*A German Forced into the Polish Army’’—Als Volksdeutscher unter die 
polnischen Waffen gezwungen). German reprisals for Polish ‘‘atrocities”’ 
were only rarely and briefly reported in the Krakauer Zeitung. But the front 
page of its first number bore the communiqué about the shooting of the Mayor 
of Bydgoszcz (Bromberg), Leon Barciszewski, for his ‘‘decisively,’’ as it alleges, 
proved ‘‘complicity’’ in the so-called ‘‘ Bloody Sunday’’ of Bydgoszcz. 

As for Polish culture, part of the paper’s programme is to overlook its 
existence. What had the Krakauer Zeitung to say of Polish literature, from 
which so many translations were being made into German*not so very long 
ago, about which there exist so many German analytical studies? In the 
course of two years nothing but a short article by a certain Dr. Drescher (printed 
February 7th, 1940), under the title ‘‘Polish Literature To-day,’’ which says 
that among contemporary Polish writings there are many chauvinistic and 
anti-German books such as justify the searches made in bookshops, libraries, 
and circulating libraries. Also, a second, even shorter note, by Professor Dr. 
Josef Nadler, **Poland and German Poetry’’ (May 26th, 1940) which speaks 
of German influence in the work of Polish poets. Not even this much has 
been accorded to Polish art and Polish music. The existence of Polish science 
and scientists, of Polish universities, could only be deduced from a few indirect 
references. Such articles as “‘Intellectual Life in the Generalgouvernement”’ 
(November 8th, 1941) in the Krakauer Zeitung always refer only to theatres, 
lectures, exhibitions, concerts, and so on, organized by Germans and for 
Germans only. 

As to material civilization and technical achievement, the treatment is 
slightly different. It is true that here also results of Polish work are willingly 
elossed over and the proceedings of the occupying authorities presented as 
though they were being undertaken in some huge void, in a virgin country, 
where the Germans have to act as pioneers. Anyone taking his information 
on Poland exclusively from the Krakauer Zeitung would be sure that before the 
German occupation the Poles had no trade schools (see article on this subject, 
February 28th, 1940), no social insurance system (see the article on March 2nd, 
1940), no help for the unemployed (see the article on November 27th, 1940), 
no good pharmacies (see the article on March 29th, 1940), no forestry laws 
(see the article on June 8th, 1941), no regulation of street traffic (see the article 
on May 3st, 1940), and so on, and so on. Why, on March 3rd, 1940, one 
could even read that in the Polish town of Siedlce the Germans had organized 
the sale of meat and sausages, which had until then been unknown there ! 
The repairs of bridges, roads and suchlike, which had been damaged in the 
course of hostilities, were usually described in such a way that the uninformed 
reader was led to believe they had been newly built by the Germans. This 
gambit was, however, not always possible, because, parallel to the tendency 
thus displayed, there ran a tendency to stress the value of acquired booty. The 
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latter is visible in the paper’s numerous illustrations, more particularly in a 
monthly picture supplement entitled Weichsel Ilustrierte (‘‘ Vistula Hlustrated,’”’ 
published since January 1940), and it also comes to the surface occasionally in 
the text of some articles. An admixture of surprise is used for toning it down. 
Thus, for instance, astonishment is expressed at the fact that in Poland's 
““security triangle’’ such fine plant existed and work was carried on with 
**American’’ speed (December 15th, 1939), that the factory of railway rolling- 
stock at Radom worked so well (November 17th, 1940), that the Poles had 
fitted up the inhalatorium at Szczawnica ‘‘in accordance with surprisingly 
modern ideas’’ (April 29th, 1941), that the silver-fox farms near Warsaw were 
conducted on such a rational basis (July 23rd, 1940), that the work of the Warsaw 
astronomical observatory was so accurate (October 9th, 1941), and the like. 
An alternative method was to suggest the success of occasional German-Polish 
collaboration. While conceding that ‘‘ Poland’s Horse-breeding Flourishes ”’ 
(March 31st, 1940) the Krakauer Zeitung hastened to add that this was thanks 
to ‘‘ German material ’’ ; praise of the Zakopane rope-way (June 9th, 1940) 
was enhanced by calling it a ‘* German masterpiece ’’ because the construction 
had been carried out by a Leipzig firm, and so on. 

This method was particularly favoured in application to the remoter past, in 
order to prove (in accordance with Dagobert Dirr’s editorial programme), 
that any culturally important happenings on Polish soil have always been 
German work. This idea is repeated over and over again in a whole mass of 
articles printed regularly since the beginning of the paper’s existence, and 
covering wide stretches of history as well as extensive fields of culture. One 
finds collected here all the old theses of German imperialist propaganda writings, 
intensified, extended, yet stripped of every scruple. Not content with develop- 
ing them in individual articles, the Krakauer Zeitung has created a special 
supplement, Aus Zeit und Geschichte (‘In Time and History’’), appearing at 
irregular intervals since May 12th, 1940, with the assistance of the Institut fir 
Deutsche Ostarbeit (Institute for German Work in Eastern Europe) founded 
in the preceding month. It is contended here that the Germans have had a 
right to the lands along the Vistula ever since prehistoric times, for Teutonic 
tribes lived here first and Slavs occupied the site later, profiting by a temporary 
Teutonic move elsewhere (G. Merschberger: ‘‘During the Bronze Period : 
the Vistula a River of Teutonic Destiny,’? March 28th, 1940, and following 
numbers ; Professor Richthofen : ‘‘The Original Home of the Slavs and the 
Position of Poland,’’ February 23rd, 1941 ; Professor W. La Baume: “‘Teu- 
tonic Tribes in Eastern Germany and the Easterly Neighbouring Countries : 
Prehistoric Studies in the Service of Historical Truth,’’ February 23rd, 1941 ; 
and others). These assertions were presented in a manner that pooh-poohed 
any slightest element of doubt in contemporary studies of prehistoric times, as 
though all scholars were unanimous in their conclusions, and as though these 
conclusions were binding for present-day political configurations. Readers 
were si:nilarly assured that the founder of the Polish State in the tenth century 
was a Norman Viking (G. Sappok, ‘‘The Beginning of the Polish State,’’ May 
12th, 1940 ; G. Merschberger, ‘‘The Rule of the Vikings and Germans on the 
Vistula,” May 12th, 1940), although the ‘‘proof’’ of this rests on a single, 
hardly decipherable word in a single document. Other writers have described 
the influx of German settlers into Poland, which was considerable during the 
Middle Ages, magnifying it out of all proportion and treating every settlement 
with a charter based on German municipal laws as German nationality, although 
this was by no means so (‘‘Germans summoned by Polish Rulers,’’ April 11th, 
1940 ; “‘Settlements with German Law in Ancient Polonia Minor,’’ June 23rd, 
1940, and so on). Since the towns in Poland used German law, it is asserted 
that all Polish townspeople are of German descent. From this there is only a 
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step to the contention that all the towns in Poland are German and that step 
was ‘unhesitatingly taken, so that we find in the Krakauer Zeitung such titles as 
**German Towns within the Limits of Galicia’’ (March 3rd, 1930), ‘‘ A German 
Town on the San’’ (Quly 12th, 1940), ‘“Why Cracow is a German Town’’ 
{December 18th, 1940), ‘*‘ Posen—The Face of a German Town’’ (March 16th, 
1941), and so on. No importance is attached to the fact that the German 
element of the towns has been rapidly polonized (according to an article by 
E. Hiess, printed on February 5th, 1941, the Germans in Cracow formed some- 
thing under 50 per cent. of the population between 1440 and 1449, only 34 per 
cent. between 1490 and 1499, afterwards decreasing in numbers with even 
greater swiftness). Present-day Germans refuse to regard their countrymen of 
many centuries ago as hospitably received and quickly assimilated newcomers ; 
they consider them unconscious pioneers of German expansion. An article, 
Ejindringlinge oder Pioniers, by Dr. H. Kurtz, forms, as it were, a programmatic 
declaration on the subject (September 15th, 1940), and it is echoed by many 
others of the same type like the previously mentioned study of E. Hiess with its 
characteristic title ‘* Pioneer Work of German Burghers in the East’’ (February 
23rd, 1940, and later numbers). The independent reader may wonder at this 
conception of unconscious pioneering, but for National-Socialist Germans the 
tread of destiny has greater significance than conscious action (see the synopsis 
of Professor Aubin’s lecture, ‘‘The Three Waves of the German Eastward 
March,’’ March 3rd, 1940, the article ‘‘Eastern Europe, Field of Action of 
German Work,’’ by Dr. H. Kurtz, April 20th, 1940, and others). Hence their 
predilection for such phrases as ‘‘The Vistula—River of German Destiny’’ 
{title of an article by K. Apking, printed on July 14th, 1940); the heading of the 
article by G. Merschberger on March 28th, 1940 which we have already men- 
tioned (see page 167) and other similar turns of speech. Such an attitude 
towards historical development allows no difference between the names of 
Germans who executed technical or art commissions in Poland, or entered 
Polish service, and the names of Polish families of German descent, long settled 
in the country, Polish by feeling and tradition (see the article ‘*German Knights 
from the Rhine to the Shores of the Dunajec,’’ by Dr. H. Kurtz, March 10th, 
1940, treating of the Polish gentry families of Fredro, Herburt, Biberstein, and 
others). A German-sounding name is enough to raise a claim for the German 
nationality of the bearer. A reader unfamiliar with the atmosphere of the 
Krakauer Zeitung might again express surprise that people whose names are by 
no means homogeneous should decide such matters by such arguments. Do we 
not see among the collaborators of the paper men bearing the names of Lojewski, 
Sieredzki, Stasiewski, Wolnowski, Zahradnik, Strozyk, all definitely Slavonic 
in character (not to mention others, with such French names as Aubin, La 
Baume, and the like)? That is but another instance of the double measures 
used by Germany: it is not the same thing for a German to join another 
people as for a member of that people to turn German. (Nor is this system 
confined to matters Polish, as we may see by other articles in the Krakauer 
Zeitung, such as ‘‘Burgundy and the Reich,’’ by W. Bloem, November Ist, 
1940, treating of the considerable Teutonic element in the anthropological 
composition of that province ; an article by Dr. H. Sper , The Policy of the 
German Emperors in the Middle Ages Considered in the Light of Present 
Developments’’—Deutsche Kaiserpolitik des Mittelalters im Lichte der Gegen- 
wart—printed on April 27th, 1941, offers much food for thought on this subject). 

It is only after becoming thoroughly acquainted with this way of reasoning 
that one can comprehend the title of a note printed on September 25th, 1941, 
which at first sight appears wholly absurd : “*Two Years of Liberated Warsaw’’ 
(Zwei Jahre befreites Warschau)! Yes, Warsaw lies on prehistoric Nordic 
settling-soil (Siedlerboden), on the shores of the Teutonic ‘‘ River of Destiny,”’ 
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and is also German by reason of having once upon a time applied German 
municipal law, not to speak of the many inhabitants who bear surnames which 
are German or at least of German origin. It was long in Polish bondage, but 
now, at last, Hitler has set it free. Such, to-day, is the logic resulting from 
centuries of philosophic thought. 

Another method consists in comparing views and moods. Thus, in the 
issue of March 3rd, 1940 we find photographs of a street at Lanckorona, of the 
castle at Lancut, of a general view of Sanok, and various others, with the 
remark that all of them resemble their German prototypes in ‘character. 
The conclusion is of course clear to any reader of the Krakauer Zeitung. Par- 
ticular attention on this score has been paid to Cracow. On March 6th, 1940, 
there was a photo showing part of the Wawel walls which are stated to ‘ ‘demon- 
strate the proud strength of the German spirit of defence’’ ; on March 9th, 
1940, a picture of one of the old city bastions built in the fifteenth century “‘ by 
German artisans’’ (as though there had been no others in Cracow in the 
fifteenth century) ; on April 7th, 1940, six photographs of architectural frag- 
ments were put together for the same purpose and presented as ‘*A Glance at 
German Cracow.’’ Views of Warsaw were similarly treated ; on June Sth, 
1940, for instance, a picture of one of the characteristic portals in the Old Town 
was shown, accompanied by the assertion that ‘‘ The whole of this quarter has 
the physiognomy of an old German town’’ ; three days later there were further 
photographs of ‘‘ Warsaw portals whose simple and tasteful style bears an 
unmistakably German character,’’ and so on ad nauseam. 

The Krakauer Zeitung’s philosophy of history finds expression also in the 
work of its cartographers. On December, 31st, 1940 it printed a map which 
purported to show ‘‘the picture of Europe at the beginning of 1938’’ ; on this 
map (we stress the date—of 1938 !) Poland does not exist at all, there is only 
the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ with the frontiers fixed by the Russo-German 
agreement. On March 6th, 1941, there was a new map illustrating a so-called 
“picture formed by the States of Europe following Bulgaria’s accession to the 
Three-Power pact’’ ; here Polish territory is covered with the same markings 
as Germany, whereas the occupied countries of Western Europe are shaded 
differently. Similar treatment occurs on a map printed on March 28th, 1941, 
intended to depict the state of Europe after the accession of Yugoslavia to the 
pact. Thus the editors strove to convince their readers that whereas the situa- 
tion in the West was not yet stabilized, in Poland (or rather in ‘“‘former Poland’”’ 
as German official usage has it) everything was definitely and finally settled, so 
that not even disputable points remained to be discussed. 

For a reader obtaining his information from the Krakauer Zeitung only, 
even the existence of the Poles would be an inexplicable riddle. Alfred Lemke, 
editor of the paper’s Cracow columns, expresses the surmise (in an interesting 
semi-humorous article entitled ‘‘ Two Worlds in One City,’’ October 26th, 
1941), that many a German tourist might be unable to see Poles, even if he 
were to come to the ‘* Generalgouvernement.’’ How should he? He comes 
to Cracow and stays at an hotel where there are only Germans; he goes 
to a restaurant open only to Germans ; he rides in trams that are “* for Germans 
only’’; in cinemas and cafés he finds himself exclusively among his country- 
men (since Poles are not admitted). ‘‘And so at last he asks, whether there 
are still any Poles at all in Cracow ...’’ Herr Lemke graciously recog- 
nizes that the Poles do really exist after all, though the sphere in which they 
live does not impinge upon the German. 

In their (rare) attempts to characterize the Polish people of the present day 
the contributors to the Krakauer Zeitung always draw a distinction between 
the two worlds. The first is that of work : artisans, working-men, small traders 
and clerks who ride in trams and spend the day in unassuming but honest 
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labour. The second is the intelligentsia (sometimes known as the ‘‘intel- 
lectual clique’’), spending its time in cafés, bone-lazy, and lacking all sense 
of reality. ‘“Dreamy contemplation of the past and conjectures concern- 
ing a nebulous future,’’ such according to Robert Greiff (‘‘ Warsaw seen through 
a Café Window,” October 26th, 1940) is the life of this second world. His 
opinion is shared by others (see Kurt Heyer’s ‘‘ Warsaw—Dethroned Capital,”’ 
December 20th, 1939). They disapprove of the fact that these people (especially 
in Warsaw) have ‘‘a kind of unapproachable air,’’ that ‘‘they appear haughty, 
or—to say it bluntly—full of affectation’? (A. Lemke, in the article already 
quoted). Wilhelm Zarske, the third of the paper’s successive editors-in-chief, 
having made a trip to Paris in December 1940, could scarcely find words enough 
for the courtesy of French manners towards Germans, as a thing entirely new 
to one arrived from the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ who is forced ‘‘to call to 
a the faces of the Poles’’ (‘‘Three Days’ Stay in Paris,’’ December 29th, 
1940). 

In view of this unanimity in characterizing the Poles it is astonishing to find 
remarkable divergences in the description of their political attitude. On March 
24th, 1940, for instance, an authoritative text, nothing less than an interview 
with Fischer, the Governor of the Warsaw District, stated that ‘‘the Poles put 
more trust in the German administration than they did in the Beck and Rydz- 
Smigly régime.’’ On May 28th, 1940, readers were told in an article entitled 
“*Change of Mind Along the Whole Line’’ that the PoleS are certain of a 
German victory and even feel some Schadenfreude at the reverses suffered by 
their allies. But already on June 23rd, 1940, Wilhelm Zarske asserted (‘‘ What 
do the Poles Say ? ’’) that there are a great many ‘‘who will never learn any 
‘better’ among the Poles, that they consider Poland to be a State with a 
future and one which can still win,’’ the best proof that they are incapable of 
sober and realistic thinking in any circumstances. Similar divergences occurred 
later. On October 25th, 1941, Dr. Biithler (Secretary of State, Deputy Governor- 
General) wrote in person “‘with satisfaction’’ of the loyal collaboration of the 
{8 million inhabitants of the “Generalgouvernement’’ (mainly, it is true, in 
**fields and factories’’). But already on December 19th, 1941, it was found 
necessary to pin down the “‘foolish illusions” of those Poles ‘‘ who will never 
learn any better.’’ In a leading article by Dr. Heinrich Sperl we were told 
that the Poles, unable to cast doubt on German victories, cherished hopes of 
internal dissensions in Germany, of an exhaustion of Germany’s forces in the 
great spaces of Russia, of the decisive superiority of America ; all these hopes 
having disappointed them, they have still one left, namely that the length of 
the war ‘‘may bring about a moment when some deus ex machina will arise 
and sock the Axis Powers one on the jaw.’’ Deluding themselves thus, they 
let pass ‘‘Europe’s fateful hours’? which they could turn to account sensibly 
‘‘within the limits of possibilities allotted to the Polish nation’’ ... This 
last sentence undoubtedly gives a clear indication of the reason for these 
fluctuations of opinion concerning the Poles in ‘‘the organ of the Governor- 
General.’ They depend on whether it is considered possible to persuade the 
Poles to some form of ‘‘colloboration’’ or not. But it is characteristic that 
even at times when ‘‘approbation’’ for them was at its highest the Krakauer 
Zeitung never printed those texts in which it was most officially and markedly 
expressed. It would be vain to seek in the Krakauer Zeitung for Dr. Frank’s 
address to the Poles after the inception of the Russian campaign (it was only 
placarded in Polish and printed, likewise in Polish only, in the Nowy Kurier 
Warszawskiy. When in July 1941 Dr. Frank pronounced a speech (which we 
have already mentioned here) at a meeting of the Nazi Party, which compli- 
mented the Poles as a “factor of full value, capable of practical work,’’ it was 
not printed in the Krakauer Zeitung and could only be found in a Polish trans- 
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Jation in the Nowy Kurier Warszawski. Conversely, the overwhelming majority 
of Dr. Frank’s other dicta which form one of the chief attractions of the Krakauer 
Zeitung have never even been mentioned in the N.K.W., although this paper, 
as we have seen, 1s destined on the whole for the Poles ‘‘employed in field and 
factory’’ rather than for the ‘‘intellectual clique.’” Thus the Germans’ own 
Press tactics treat as a fiction that political duality of the Polish people which 
they have so often, so they say, “‘discovered.”’ 

The benevolence of their attitude towards the ‘‘field and factory’’ Pole is of 
a very limited nature, as is shown very plainly by various other declarations to 
be found in the paper. Whatever the value of work done by Poles, they can 
never aspire to the same pay as Germans. The theory has been expounded 
by the Reichsorganisationsleiter, Dr. Ley himself, in a great speech pronounced 
at Cracow. Its text was printed on November 9th, 1940, and it provides, like 
Dr. Frank’s utterances, some of the most interesting reading in the Krakauer 
Zeitung. Addressing every German in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ he said : 

From the fact that you are a German it follows that you need more living-space and 
better conditions of life than Poles and Jews. 

The thesis was not unsupported by arguments. Foreseeing the question: 
‘*By what right ?’’ Dr. Ley answered: ‘‘By the rights of our blood! By 
the right of self-assertion!’’ For it is certain that German blood is of a 
higher quality, and blood decides everything. 


The destiny of the German people is in our blood, is in our race. The higher a nation’s 
race, the greater are its demands. 


The proof of these assertions ? For the German—his ‘‘clear instinct’’ and 
his ‘‘absolute consciousness’’ ; for the outside world—‘‘his success.’’ Yet 
another example of the change undergone by German philosophical culture. 

The same theses are propounded by other writers in different words. On 
December 10th, 1940, for instance, the following extract was printed from ‘“‘the 
posthumous papers’’ of General Hans von Seeckt, who died in 1936: 

Poland’s existence is unbearable, incompatib’e with Germany’s conditions of life. It 


must disappear and shall disappear through its own inner weakness and through Russia, 
aided by us. . . 


As we see that is very far from the humanitarian and Christian sentiments 
preached to Polish readers by such periodicals as Ster and Siew. 


-~?++ 


The first anniversary of the KRAKAUER ZEITUNG, on November 12th, 1940, was 
solemnized with great state. Wilhelm Zarske’s leading article bore the title, 
‘*We Celebrate a Jubilee.’’ On the front page there were congratulations from 
the Governor-General, from Reichsleiter Amann and Reichspressechef Dietrich. 
(Dr. Frank declared that ‘‘the Krakauer and Warschauer Zeitung has become 
one of the most important factors in the Generalgouvernement.’’ Herr 
Amann asserted that after not quite three hundred issues ‘‘the group of essential 
papers cannot be imagined without it.’’). That day’s number was consider- 
ably increased in volume and over ten pages were devoted to reminiscences 
about the organizing of the paper’s work and to the summing-up of its achieve- 
ments. Among other things, its correspondents in Budapest, Belgrade, 
Brussels, Oslo, Paris, Sofia, The Hague, Stockholm amd Copenhagen presented 
‘*Foreign Views on the Generalgouvernement.’’ It was of course a chorus of 
praise and approbation which was confirmed up to a point by interviews with 
two authentic foreigners: an Italian, Professor Sanatra of the Roman Messagero, 
who admired . . . Dr. Frank’s fine plans of organization, and a Swede, M. 
Gunnar Mullern of the Aftonbladet, who gave the assurance that all the Poles 
with whom he had occasion to speak ‘‘had confirmed .. . the absolute 
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correctness of German behaviour.’’ In addition to this a separate commemor- 
ative publication was issued later (dated 1941): Almanach : Deutsches Wort 
im Osten: Ein Jahr Krakauer Zeitung (1.e., ““Almanack ; German Words in the 
East: One Year of the Krakauer Zeitung,’’ octavo, 334 pp., 18 plates). It is 
an elegantly printed volume, richly illustrated (not only by plates, but in the 
text) i colour and hailf-tone, which incidentally justifies a high opinion of the 
technical equipment of the Cracow ‘‘Press Palace,’’ where the Krakauer 
Zeitung had from the first taken up its quarters. It contains reprints of the 
most characteristic articles written by the successive editors-in-chief: by Dr. 
Dagobert Dirr (who was later made Ministerialrat in the Ministry for Popular 
Education and Propaganda where he had already been previously em- 
ployed), by Ludwig Vogel and Wilhelm Zarske ; but the greater part of the 
book is made up of articles written specially for the purpose, of which the 
most important are: a detailed though easily readable record of the German 
administration’s activities in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ since it was formed 
(by Bruno Hans Hirche), and a picture of ‘‘ Economics in the Eastern Space’’ 
(by Herbert Krafft). There was also an article ‘‘Cultural Activities as seen 
from the Editor’s Office’’ (by V. E. Struckmann) in which there is even a page 
and a half (out of twenty) devoted to Polish schools (the rest speaks only of 
activities by Germans for Germans). One of the paper’s first collaborators, 
Rudolf Sparing, contributed a humorous reminiscence entitled “Recipe for 
Founding a Paper as Applied in the Case of the Krakauer and Warschauer 
Zeitung.’’ The recipe shows that it is very easy to found a paper if one is 
given somebody’s publishing plant, one like that of the Cracow ‘‘Press 
Palace’’, “‘ fine composing machines, good revolving presses, big well-planned 
office accommodation’’ and lastly ‘‘ picture files containing many hundreds of 
thousands of pictures, which were capable of supplying nearly all demands, 
even very special ones’’... All these reminiscences and records had been 
collected (so the preface states) by the editors and publishers to express their 
‘*pride and joy.’’ It would appear that the A/manach is meant to feed the 
pride and joy of Germans in the Reich, for it was not on sale anywhere in the 
**Generalgouvernement’’ and a non-German could scarcely hope to meet 
with it. 

According to Dr. Max Freiherr du Prel in his book (Das Deutsche General- 
gouvernement Polen, May 1940) the circulation of the Krakauer Zeitung in the 
spring of 1940 amounted to 70,000 copies. Later, after the inclusion of the 
‘* District of Galicia’’ in the ‘*Generalgouvernement’’ and after the formation 
of a separate edition entitled Lemberger Zeitung for the use of Germans in these 
territories, the circulation was probably increased. Du Prel also states that 
the paper ‘‘is popular beyond the limits of the Generalgouvernement and is 
on sale in all the larger railway bookstalls of the Reich.’’ 


+++ 


It must be MAINLY FOR THE REICH, though in part also, perhaps, for local 
officials, that the monthly Das Generalgouvernement has been issued in Cracow 
since October 1940, with Dr. Heinrich Kurtz as editor. This publication is a 
typical specimen of propaganda showmanship, printed on art paper in a large 
size With many photographs. Descriptions of provinces and localities can be 
found there, articles on economic subjects, historical sketches, occasional short 
stories illustrating the past of the German element in Poland, but first and 
foremost it is filled with reports on present-day German work of ‘‘construction 
and reconstruction’? (Umbau und Aufbau), particular attention being paid to 
party activities. Each number runs to sixty-four or seventy-two pages, the 
contents are rich and varied, the short articles attractively written. The whole, 
of course, is steeped in the same political and historical ideas as the Krakauer 
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Zeitung. This periodical obviously relies in the main on the effect of its illustra- 
tions and it must be admitted that these are excellent. The reproductions 
(printed at the Cracow ‘‘Press Palace’’) are of a high standard, the choice of 
pictures and the general lay-out bear witness to the taste of an experienced 
editor ; the photographs themselves show that there are many fine views in 
Poland, quite a number of not unattractive houses, and not a few objects of 
economic interest. 

Die Burg, a quarterly appearing in Cracow since the autumn of 1940, is also 
distinguished by the high standard of its production. It has scholarly aspirations 
and 1s published by the Jnstitut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit, as is also the periodical 
Deutsche Forschung im Osten, issued eight times a year since the beginning of 
1941. Both are discussed at greater length in Chapter V, ‘* Universities and 
Research’’ (pages 72-73). 

The German theatre in Cracow (occupying the building and using the equip- 
ment of the Polish Municipal Theatre), since 1940 also publishes a periodical 
which bears the title, ‘‘ News of the State Theatre of the Generalgouvernement’’ 
(Blitter des Staatstheaters des Generalgouvernements). At the end of its first 
season it issued an annual, Staatstheater des Generalgouyvernements, Jahrbuch 
1940-41. 


‘++ + 


Naturally, not a single German periodical has been launched in Warsaw since 
September 1939 which does not meet with the rapterous approval of the 
Germans. At rare intervals numbered booklets of a publication entitled 
Warschauer Kulturblétter (‘Essays on Warsaw’s Culture’’) appear, contain- 
ing short historical papers on all sorts of connexions between Poland’s capital 
and Germany or Germans. Hitherto three such have been published. Com- 
pared with the German Press of Cracow they have an extremely modest appear- 
ance ; one might almost think that they are purposely given an air of provincial 
clumsiness ; they have, for instance, neither a table of contents nor numbered 
pages. Yet they are published by the Gcvernor of the Warsaw District and 
edited under the supervision of the officials in his Propaganda Department, with 
Dr. Karl Grundmann (renowned for his activities in ‘* purifying’’ the circulating 
libraries), at their head. 

The party Press has also already multiplied in the “‘ Generalgouvernement.”’ 
It consists of : the monthly Das Vorfeld (‘‘The Glacis’’), the sub-title of which 
runs Schulungsblitter fiir den Nationalsozialisten im Generalgouvernement, 
(‘‘Educative Pages for the National Socialist in the Generalgouvernement”), 
and which has been published since September Ist, 1940, with the name of 
Reichsleiter Frank himself figuring as that of publisher; then, Verordnungsblatt 
der N.S.D.A.P., Arbeitsbereich Generalgouvernement, otherwise the official 
gazette of the National Socialist Party in the ““Generalgouvernement,” published 
since January 1941, at first under the title of a Mitteilungsblatt ; and the organ 
of the Hitlerjugend (B.D.M.—Werk., B.J.M., J.M.) also appearing since 1941 
and bearing the title ‘‘Fiihrerinnendienst’’ (‘‘Girls’ Leadership Service’’). 
There is nothing to say about any of these ; outside the party they are quite 
unprocurable. The same is true of the Mitteilungsblatt fiir die weltanschauliche 
Schulung der Ordnungspolizei (‘‘Bulletin for the Ideological Training of the 
Auxiliary Police’’) published since January 1941 and at first entitled Politischer 
Dienst ¢‘‘ Political Service’’). Jt is to be presumed that all of them are animated 
by one and the same spirit.* 

+ + 
* The weekly Deutsche Ostwacht, Wochenzeitung fur das Deutschtum in den Ostgebieten (i.e., “The German 


East Watch, a Weekly for Germanism in the Eastern Territories ”") issued at Allenstein (Olsztyn), East Prussia, has 
& separate Warsaw edition and a regular column, ‘‘The German in Warsaw.” 
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Besides Polish, German and bilingual periodicals, there are also in the 
“*Generalgouvernement’’ a number of UKRAINIAN PERIODICALS. The most 
important of them is the daily Krakivs’ki Visti (‘‘Cracow News’’) issued since 
January 7th, 1940, under the editorship of M. Khomiak. It is strongly anti- 
Polish, equally strongly, of course, pro-German (otherwise it could not 
appear !). Much information can be found there on Ukrainian matters in 
every section of life and it would seem that it is destined not only for the 
Ukrainians of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ but also for those in the Reich 
and the ‘‘Protectorate.’’ It differs from the papers published in Polish in the 
**Generalgouvernement ’” by its greater seriousness, for it devotes much less 
Space to amusements. Since May 1940 an illustrated weekly is attached to the 
Krakivs’ki Visti, the Illustrovany Visti, a periodical of popular type. There also 
exists (since October Ist, 1940) a Ukrainian monthly Doroha (‘‘The Way’’), a 
monthly for children, Mali Druzi (‘‘Little Friends’’), published since January 
Ist, 1940, one agricultural paper, and two Church papers. It is not yet possible 
to say what influence the incorporation of the District of Galicia in 
the “Generalgouvernement’’ will have on the development of the Ukrainian 
Press. 


+ + + 


Such is the openly published Press of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement.’’ It 
would be easy to count the titles, the places of publication, the types of periodical 
represented, and to compare these data with pre-war statistics. That would, 
however, be useless, for the statistical relation of this Press to that of the preceding 
period gives no picture at all of its relative importance for the public. As we 
have already said, of all the papers published in Polish throughout the 
**Generalgouvernement’’ only a few can really be called Polish and these are 
ee as treat only of special subjects which interest a very small circle of 
readers. 

A vast proportion of the general public, however, reads THE SECRET PRESS 
which came into existence within a few weeks after the occupation, increased 
and multiplied, and continues its work despite all obstacles and numerous losses 
of life. It is difficult, for a variety of reasons, to write of this Press now, 
impossible to give its history. We will only mention that one of the first secret 
papers (possibly the first) chose the title Poland Lives and that this title was not 
the motto of this one alone, but of all its later comrades, becoming also the 
motto of the whole people after the first stunning impact of their defeat. 
Since then it has happened that some of these secretly published papers have 
suspended their activities for the space of several weeks, that others have died 
together with their staff, but there has been no break in the existence of the 
illegal Polish Press as such. To-day the titles of these papers are reckoned by 
the dozen, and whereas at first they were purely informative, based almost 
exclusively on wireless bulletins, now nearly all of them print home news, and 
articles on a variety of political, economic, social and moral problems. Most 
of them are weeklies or appear every ten days, some once a fortnight, but there 
are also dailies, some of them very well edited. A few publish illustrated 
numbers (of a very modest kind, of course) on the occasion of important 
national or Church festivals. Some print poems; from time to time even a 
‘*Funny Corner’? may be found. These ‘‘little papers’’ (such is the popular 
name for them) are mostly printed in pocket size, but several approximate to 
the shape of English political weeklies. Sometimes they are not printed but 
reproduced in another fashion. For all this not only courage, but great skill 
is needed. One must keep in mind that all printing offices are confiscated 
and carry on work under the supervision of a German ‘‘trustee,’’ that the 
purchase of any larger quantity of paper is rendered difficult by the regulations 
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of the Department of Economics, that of late the supply of electric energy in 
the larger towns is severely restricted and its consumption placed under control. 
. . . And yet the secret Press continues somehow to exist. (See Plate 18.) 

True, it exists at the cost of a ransom of blood exacted from time to time. 
Is that ransom not too costly ? Not long ago one of the secret papers raised 
this question as one that is sometimes asked, and replied : 


1. The secret Press was the first and basic means for uniting a people bruised and shattered 
by the September defeat—under the banner of an unceasing fight for freedom and faith in 
victory. 

2. The secret Press is a real and visible symptom of the fight against the enemy, and at 
the same time a stimulus and an encouragement to those who wish to battle for liberty by 
deeds, not words. 

3. The secret Press is an important factor in the formation of Polish public opinion 
which the enemy endeavours to influence according to his needs by means of the reptile 
Press. 


4. The secret Press is a source of information which the enemy wishes to suppress or 
falsify. 
5. The secret Press is a forge of new political and social thought in Poland. 


6. Lastly, the secret Press is a scourge for lashing the wrongdoing and filth that are a blot 
on our life in bondage. 


Such is the programme of this unusual Press, and it must be owned that it 
spares no effort to carry it out. 


January, 1942. 


Chapter XIV 


BROADCASTING 
THE PAST 


Ix the course of its short existence, dating only from 1925, broadcasting had become 
extremely popular in Poland and was an important factor in the country’s cultural life. In 
September 1939 Poland possessed ten broadcasting stations. Of these Warsaw I, with its 
wave of 120 kilowatt strength, covered the whole territory of the State and was, in fact, the 
national station with a correspondingly important programme, whereas the others—Cracow, 
Katowice, Wilno, Poznan, Lwow, Lédz, Torun, Warsaw II, Baranowicze—were regional 
stations of lesser power and primarily served the needs of certain provinces or towns. There 
were also three so-called sub-studios, at Bydgoszcz, Gdynia and Sosnowiec, which were in 
action Only at stated times or On special occasions, and six short-wave stations whose pro- 
grammes were mainly adjusted to the requirements of Polish emigrants to America and 
western Europe. All these stations were organized in one limited company under the name 
of Polskie Radio (Polish Wireless), the State being one of the chief stock-holders. Before 
the war, its subscribers numbered over a million. Some idea of the scope of its work may- 
be given by a few statistical data. Thus, for instance, in 1937 it included over 18,000 musical 
programmes, over 1,500 literary broadcasts, over 2,200 broadcasts of a mixed character, 
comprising both music and speech, over 4,500 lectures and talks for the public at large, both 
on questions of general knowledge and on problems of life, over 2,200 lectures and talks for 
special groups of listeners, such as school children, country people, tradespeople, artisans, 
and so forth. 

Some of the broadcasts of Polskie Radio won praise and even considerable popularity 
outside the borders of Poland. Its Wednesday Chopin concerts were eagerly listened to, as 
were its symphonic concerts on Fridays, not to mention the special concerts of old and new 
Polish music, arranged for transmitting abroad. In 1937 there were sixty such broadcasts, 
transmitted to eighteen countries. In 1938 and 1939 this number was increased. 

In the realm of art Polskie Radio devoted its main endeavours to spreading knowledge 
and love of Poland’s cultural achievements, but naturally it also in great measure helped to 
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make known to Polish listeners the masterpieces of foreign composers and famous contem- 
porary works from abroad. For instance, it used to transmit outstanding musical events from 
abroad, such as symphonic concerts, concerts of folk music, opera performances with par- 
ticularly fine casts, and similar programmes which were thus made accessible even to sub- 
scribers with very inferior receiving sets. In 1937 there were fifty-four such programmes 
transmitted from seventeen countries. 

Thanks to the fact that Polskie Radio created its own orchestras, choirs and chamber 
musicians’ units, new centres of musical activity arose in a number of towns. In the domain 
of education the Polish broadcasting company collaborated with schools, adult educational 
institutes and so on. 

As elsewhere, the wireless also supplied a news service, gradually becoming an indispensable 
*“*spoken newspaper’’ with information on meteorological conditions, all current political, 
economic, artistic matters, and on sport and recreation. The measure of its development may 
be gauged by the size of its regular staff, which consisted of about 1,000 persons, exclusive 
of actors, authors, musicians and other performers. 


THE PRESENT 


THE course of the 1939 September campaign brought the Polish broadcasting 
Stations one by one into the hands of the enemy. Torun, Katowice, Cracow 
fell silent in the first few days of hostilities and were followed by Poznan and 
Lodz. In consequence of the German advance on Warsaw, the Polish authori- 
ties on the night of September 6th dismantled the technical equipment of the 
Warsaw I transmitter which lay at some distance from the town. Lwow 
was put out of action by bombs on September 12th. Baranowicze made itself 
heard until September 15th, Wilno a day longer. Both were silenced by bombs 
and shells which destroyed the broadcasting apparatus. 

After the occupation of Katowice the German transmitter at Troppau 
immediately adapted itself to the Katowice wave-length and began radiating 
programmes in Polish and German. There was, for instance, a talk in Polish 
which grew lyrical over the beauties of Cracow and sentimentally recalled the 
Middle Ages ‘‘when Pole and German worked, traded and amused themselves 
in concord’’ in that city. There was also an impressive broadcast of the 
drawing up of a guard of honour at Marshal Pitsudski’s grave after the taking 
of Cracow, an action which was intended to be a proof of German chivalry. 
German propaganda also employed broadcasts in Polish radiated from 
September I1th onwards by a transmitter masquerading as Warsaw I and 
using that station’s wave-length contrary to all international conventions and 
to common honesty. Warsaw I was out of action, as we already know ; the 
tale of its being in German hands was needed for the better spreading of the 
lie that the capital had already fallen. It will be remembered that the German 
High Command announced as early as September 8th: ‘‘German armoured 
troops penetrated into Warsaw at 7.15 to-day.’’ As a matter of fact, the defence 
of the town lasted till September 27th. (Zhe Chronik des Krieges, published in 
1940, represents this ‘‘ provisional reopening’’ of Warsaw I as the result of 
German solicitude for supplying the Poles with reliable information [p. 105]). 
The supposed Polish transmitter was, however, broadcasting not only news but 
also advice and appeals. For example, during the first week (September 11th 
to 16th) it was calling on the Poles to establish a new government which would 
conclude peace with Germany. 

Of all the Polish broadcasting stations, Warsaw II, the technical apparatus of 
which was situated in an outlving seburb of the besieged capital, held out the 
longest. It was active without any break up to September 23rd, the day on 
which the municipal electric works were put out of action, so that it is indis- 
solubly linked with the three weeks’ history of the town’s resistance to the 
enemy. It was the beleaguered city’s only means of communication with the 
rest of the nation and with the outside world, and it supplied the inhabitants 
with indispensable information on matters great and small. It broadcast 
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communiqués from the military authorities and from various organizations, 
home and foreign telegrams, impressions from the town and from the fighting 
line. The Red Cross often used it to appeal for help for hospitals ; there were 
cases of volunteer fire brigades being organized by its call to fight the increasing 
number of conflagrations. In all this, concerts and literary recitals still found 
their place. On Sundays, September 10th and September 17th, it was impossible 
to broadcast a religious service from one of the churches, as had till then always 
been the rule. A service was therefore held at the studio itself and on both 
Sundays the Mass was read there with music and singing accompanied by the 
crash of bomb and shell. The officiating priest and the singers made their way 
to the studio in spite of lively firing. The wireless gave news of lost relatives 
in its Search for Families broadcast which was a regular feature of the programme 
and was radiated two, three, or four timesaday. The wireless brought words of 
encouragement from friends abroad, among others the unforgettable message 
of the Lord Mayor of London on September 21st. Perhaps the most important 
of the programme’s regular items was the daily speech—sometimes two—of 
Major Stephen Starzynski, the mayor of the capital. He became the visible, 
and above all the audible, symbol of the defence of Warsaw. He had no rhetori- 
cal talent, he spoke without fluency and with endless repetitions, but strength, 
courage, determination, and a matchless understanding of the greatness of the 
moment and of the nation’s honour were felt in the jumble of his sentences. 
The truculence of his expressions gained him special popularity among the wide 
masses of the town’s population. His speeches were awaited with beating 
heart and listened to with bated breath. Abstracts of them in French and 
English were afterwards broadcast on short-wave stations and there is ample 
evidence that they created a deep impression on the Western world as well. 

At that time the voice of the Warsaw II broadcasting station was the sign 
for everybody of Warsaw’s continued resistance. Whenever for some reason 
there was a break in the transmitting of its programmes all the telephones were 
immediately busy answering enquiries as to the cause. In order to tranquillize 
the population and so as to exclude the possibility of faked ‘‘Polish’’ broad- 
casts from German stations imitating Polish wave-lengths, an uninterrupted 
twenty-four hour programme was radiated during the last days of the siege, 
with gramophone records for padding. 

All this was not accomplished without loss of men and material. Four 
members of the staff died of injuries received in execution of their duties, four 
others sustained lesser wounds. Many offices were damaged considerably, 
particularly that of the company’s headquarters, where the whole work of 
directing and broadcasting was at that time concentrated. The damage 
inflicted on the municipal electric works on September 23rd, put Warsaw II 
out of action—the provisional transmitter constructed with such brilliant dash 
by the technical staff of Polskie Radio during the siege, was no longer of any 
use. But still, Polskie Radio refused to surrender and continued its broad- 
casts with the help of a short-wave transmitter placed in the basement of its 
building. These did not cease until September 30th, three days after the 
town’s capitulation. The farewell broadcast ended an hour before the first 
representatives of German authority entered the house. 


++ 


The headquarters of Polskie Radio have been occupied by the Reichsrundfunk. 
A group of Polish employees were temporarily retained and ordered to make an 
inventory of all the technical appliances and movable goods both in this building 
and in all the other offices which the company had rented in town. This inven- 
tory was made, but only part was taken over by the Germans. All furnishings 
and movables were first brought to headquarters and then gradually carried off 
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in unknown directions. There had been several libraries, belonging to various 
branches of the institutions : these, together with all files, were in part destroyed, 
in part sold for pulp, in part carried away. Even the music library, consisting 
of books and scores, was treated in this way, although the Rundfunk’s first 
representative had given the assurance that it should remain untouched. When 
the liquidating activities were completed, the Polish employees were dismissed. 
Of private deposits entrusted to the company’s care only musical instruments 
and scores were in part retrieved. The promise to spare the rooms and posses- 
sions of the staff club was likewise disregarded. Even the coal and coke the 
club had ordered just before the war and had not yet had time to pay for, was 
neither returned nor paid for, despite the fuel firm’s application. The transmit- 
ters Warsaw I and Warsaw II were immediately taken over by representatives 
of the German Ministry of Postal and Telegraphic Communication without 
any reference to the Director of Polskie Radio or any other member of the 
staff. 

Mayor Starzynski, the most wide-famed of Polish broadcasters throughout the 
campaign, was shortly after arrested and taken to an unknown destination. 
Up to this moment it has been impossible to ascertain his fate. 

It is difficult to give any information on the manner of liquidating the pro- 
vincial Polish broadcasting stations occupied by the Germans, for nowhere were 
members of the Polish staff permitted to enter. We only, know that all the 
appliances of the Torun station, including the amplifying and recording ap- 
paratus, were taken to Danzig. The technical fittings of the ‘‘sub-studios’’ at 
Bydgoszcz and Gdynia were also dismantled and sent there. 

Soon all the wireless sets owned by Poles in German-occupied territory were 
confiscated. In Warsaw this was effected by a decree of the Reichskommissar 
for the City of Warsaw, Dr. Otto, dated October 22nd, 1939, and published in 
the Dziennik Urzedowy m.st. Warszawy, Nr. 6 (‘‘ Official Gazette of Warsaw’ ’). 
It says that “‘all wireless sets at present in the hands of the population are to be 
immediately confiscated.’’ ‘“‘Subjects of the Reich and subjects of German 
nationality’? were exempted. Later, the privilege of retaining their wireless 
receiving-sets was extended to Ukrainians, Russians, neutrals and subjects of 
countries allied to Germany. Similar decrees were issued in the country and 
in provincial towns. The time allowed was very short; in Warsaw, for 
instance, it expired on November 6th, and long queues at once began to form at 
the collecting points where people had to wait for many hours 1n order to 
deliver their sets. Subsequently another order was issued enjoining the delivery 
at police-stations of all wireless appliances and fittings, earphones, acrials, 
wiring, etc., by January 25th, 1940 (in Warsaw). Elsewhere, formal receipts 
were given for sets delivered, but in Warsaw there was mostly a mere parody 
of any such formality. Tickets with the delivery-register number written out 
in pencil were handed to the owners. These tickets were neither signed nor 
stamped, nor otherwise officially marked, they did not contain any text, nor 
anything but the bare number. In some cases even this was dispensed with 
and the owners of sets were instructed to remember that their number in the 
delivery register was such and such. This ‘‘simple’’ proceeding, of course, 
facilitated abuse, as is confirmed by this order of the Warsaw Military Com- 
mand of November 3rd, 1939 (Kmdtr-Befehl, Nr. 29, Ziffer 11). 


It has in recent days repeatedly occurred that members of the Gzrman army have unlaw- 
fully and by the use of compulsion obtained possession of wireless apparatus at the Polish 
police-stations entrusted with the work of collecting it. I have taken steps to ensure that 
in future those committing such an action shall be identified and delivered for punishment 
to the military authorities for behaviour gravely detrimental to the prestige of the army. 

This order is to be made known to all ranks immediately and with the greatest emphasis. 

Any cases which have become known, or shall transpire in the future, in any unit are 
to be reported to the Military Commander with a description of the circumstances. 
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This order does not denote any respect for Polish property rights by the 
German authorities or any solicitude on their part for making the confiscated 
wireless sets more widely useful. In the provinces many were ruined by trans- 
port from the local collecting point to the district storage place, with no 
regard whatever for the weather and often under the worst possible conditions. 
In Warsaw it was once observed that sets were thrown from a first-floor window 
on to a waiting lorry in the street. General opinion has it that those which 
were not destroyed have been presented by Goebbels to the Germans brought 
to Western Poland from the Baltic countries and from Volhynia. 

On April 13th, 1940, the Governor-General, Dr. Frank, issued the ‘* Decree 
Concerning the Possession and Use of Wireless Appliances in the General- 
gouvernement,’’ the so-called ‘*‘ Wireless Constitution,’’ which came into force 
on July Ist, 1940 (Verordnungsblatt fiir das Generalgouvernement, Teil 1., Nr. 
35). According to this decree, no bar of nationality is set to the application 
for permission to possess and use a wireless set.* Naturally there is no question 
of restoring any receiver delivered up to the Germans—the decree merely opens 
up the possibility of buying a new one, of German make, of course, and of such 
construction that the listening-in to foreign stations is impracticable. We 
do not know any Pole, of any social stratum, who has applied for such a 
permission. 

The broadcasting stations of Cracow, Warsaw I and Warsaw II were pretty 
soon reopened by the Germans. Das Deutsche Generalgouvernement Polen, 
published by Freiherr Du Prel towards the end of May 1940, shows that at 
first only German broadcasts were contemplated, so that the stations of the 
““Generalgouvernement’’ were even linked up into one group with that of 
E6dz, which was naturally treated as a purely German one, like all other 
cultural institutions in the territories ‘‘incorporated in the Reich.’’ The 
management of this group was at first also situated outside the’ ‘Generalgouv- 
ernement,’’ at Katowice, and was not transferred to Cracow till June Ist, 1940. 
In the summer of that year the ‘‘ broadcasting stations of the Generalgouverne- 
ment’’ began to introduce Polish broadcasts into their programmes. There 
is a certain difficulty in summing up their character, for no self-respecting Pole 
listens to them and their programmes are not published in the papers. Part 
of them, however, are heard by fairly large numbers of people, particularly in 
towns, for they are trumpeted by megaphones in streets and public squares. 
This refers, mainly, to political propaganda broadcasts. (See Plate 22). 

The Germans had thought of this propaganda device at quite an early stage. 
According to Freiherr du Prel (p. 302) megaphones were in action in ten towns 
six months after the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ had come into existence, and 
the necessary fittings were being put up in thirty-four others. To-day their 
number has increased very considerably. To quote Freiherr du Prel: ‘‘In 
those parts which are not sufficiently provided for by this means, megaphone 
cars are used which also proclaim the announcements in Polish.’’ This 
propaganda is made to reach even those places to which German papers, or 
Polish ones edited by Germans, penetrate with difficulty. The propaganda 
service in towns is even more carefully attended to, since its aim ts to influence 
a public which in general purposely avoids German publications. 

This is one of the seeming paradoxes of German behaviour in occupied terri- 
tory. They employ a brutal terrorism, shoot Poles by the hundred, imprison 

* The same principle is applied in territories which the Germans ‘‘liberated’’ from Russian occupation in the 
summer of 1941. In a correspondence from Wilno, signed by Dr. Karl Scharping, and published by the Krakauer 
Zeitung in its issue of August 15th, 1941, we read that “‘the population is permitted to retain its wireless, exception 
being made only of Jews and Poles.’’ To appreciate this piece of information at its proper value one needs to 
know that the pre-war population of Wilno (census of 1937) amounted to 228,000 people, of whom 137,200 were 
Poles, 58,800 Jews, 7,800 Russians, 1,600 White Ruthenians, 1,500 Lithuanians, and 1,100 persons of various othe 
nationalities. Most probably this proportion did not change much during the war, so we see that some 94 per cent. 


of the town’s population have had their wireless sets confiscated: that is called ‘‘ permitting the population to 
retain its wireless ’’ (Der Rundfunk bleibt der Bevéikerung . .. erhalten .. .). 
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them by the thousand, deport by tens of thousands, confiscate their property 
without reason, forcibly close their institutions, show them contempt at every 
step—it would appear that they should be indifferent to the Poles’ opinion of 
the political and war situation. Yet it is not so. They consider it useful to 
persuade these same Poles that nothing but a German victory will ‘‘safeguard 
Europe’s liberty,’’ that the German ‘‘new order’’ in politics will be the first 
to be based on true justice. It is proclaimed by propaganda posters (decorated 
since the summer of 1941 by the V sign), by newspapers, by megaphones. Of 
course, the Germans have no intention of convincing the Polish intelligentsia ; 
they wish to gain the more ignorant masses of the people—working-men, 
peasants, small bourgeoisie. These they consider the only ‘‘ working ”’ classes 
of Poland, since they exercise those trades for which, in the German eye, Poles 
are fitted. The hope of winning over these classes is distincfly linked with 
the hope of creating a chasm between them and the intelligentsia which is by 
the very nature of things the chief guardian of historic tradition. That explains 
the character of this propaganda which is intended to bring about a division 
within the Polish nation. Its effect, however, has been entirely miscalculated. 

In Warsaw itself there are countless megaphones and they are particularly 
numerous near tramway halts, so that even the most unwilling have to hear 
large fragments of their broadcasts. Until the summer of 1941 there were 
only two broadcasts a day: one in the morning, another.in the afternoon. 
Since the beginning of the war against Russia their number has been doubled. 
Propagandist talks have also multiplied. The broadcast always begins with 
music which serves to attract listeners. At first only marching music was 
played ; at the time of writing, this has been superseded by waltzes. After 
music comes the signal and the announcement: ‘‘ This is Cracow calling 
and all the stations of the Generalgouvernement.’’ For signal the megaphone 
broadcasts at first employed a réveillé written by a Polish composer for the 
Polish broadcasting company before the war (all needless formalities touching 
on authors’ rights were, of course, omitted). Later the management of ‘‘the 
broadcasting stations of the Generalgouvernement’’ had an even better idea : 
They began to use the famous **Trumpet-call of St. Mary’s’’ for the signal. 
This is an ancient Polish tune which has been since time immemorial associated 
with the Church of our Lady in Cracow and is sounded every hour by a trumpeter 
from one of the towers. Probably we should not greatly err if we asserted that 
apart from the national anthem and a few church and folk melodies it is the 
best-known tune in Poland, and one which is prized the more highly because 
it is surrounded by the glamour of medieval legend. After this signal comes 
the reading of communiqués and ‘‘comment,’’ on rare occasions diversified 
by lighter additions. These additions and, above all, the “‘comments’’ ventilate 
German propaganda efforts. Since July 1941 the close of the broadcast 
is signalled by a few bars of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony which recall the V 
rhythm of the Morse code. 

One of the methods employed by this propaganda is to preserve utter silence 
on the subject of Poland’s historic existence and culture. From time to time 
some Polish personage of the “‘post-Versailles period’’ is mentioned in order 
to be covered with ridicule or presented in a most loathsome light. On principle 
the word ‘‘Poland’’ does not exist for the authors of these broadcasts: there is 
only the ‘‘Polish population of the Generalgouvernement’’ and bulletins 
‘* broadcast in Polish’’ for the said population. The megaphones have never 
mentioned the existence of a Polish government abroad, of a Polish army in the 
West, of an agreement between Poland and Soviet Russia. A like silence is 
observed also on a different matter : neither the megaphone nor the newspapers 
mention German acts of terrorism, arrests, imprisonment, internment in con- 
centration camps, shootings, confiscation of property, closing down of various 
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institutions. Even the decrees of civil and military authorities which threaten 
penalties of all kinds are not announced by megaphones and papers. ‘‘The 
population’’ is expected to learn of them from street placards. Occasionally 
there are exceptions to this rule. This was the case in Warsaw after the 
mysterious murder of [go Sym, the actor. In March 1941, the megaphones 
were busy for several days repeating thrice every two hours the threat that if 
the murderer was not found the hostages would be shot. 

German magnanimity is praised extensively and fulsomely. In order to 
prove it, German political moves are presented in a suitable light : the liberation 
of “‘oppressed peoples,’’ the creation of new states, the generous granting to 
someone of his own (or somebody else’s) property. In relation to local affairs 
the fact of ‘‘ religious freedom’’ is stressed and promises of prosperity are made. 
Every ration of bread, sugar or meat—-and as everybody knows they are always 
about 50 per cent. smaller for Poles than for Germans—appears in these 
megaphone broadcasts as a wholly unmerited benefaction for which a deep 
gratitude should be felt towards the generous donors. Since the beginning of 
the war against Russia this propaganda of German magnanimity has gained a 
new motif. The Germans are now the ‘‘knights of European freedom’’, 
‘*crusaders’’, ‘‘defenders of Christendom’’, and leaders of the nations. 
Particular stress is placed on the participation in the war against Russia of 
Roumanian, Hungarian, Italian and Slovak forces and of ‘‘ Legions’’ of various 
nationalities. 

Much time is devoted to the recital of German successes in the field, more 
particularly to an account of the losses and reverses sustained by the enemy. 
German losses are disregarded or minimized. When there is no suitable 
material at hand the broadcasts fall back on detailed stories of the enemy’s 
difficulties : of preparations for a rising in India, of riots in South Africa, of 
traffic difficulties in the Suez Canal, strikes in America, of England’s food 
restrictions and the catastrophic increase of her war debts, of anti-British senti- 
ment in various countries, and so on. 

One of the megaphone’s main tasks is that of combating foreign, more 
especially British, propaganda. It is tacitly assumed in the ‘‘ Generalgouverne- 
ment’’ broadcasts that the contents of British wireless bulletins are known to a 
considerable number of Poles. Nor is this a mistaken assumption. The most 
widespread type of publication in Poland is at present to be found in a clandes- 
tinely hectographed abstract of foreign news-bulletins, particularly British ones, 
and in the first place the Polish broadcasts of the B.B.C., which are passed secretly 
from hand to hand. Listening-in to these broadcasts presents great difficulties 
and has already reaped many victims. It is a crime menaced by the direst 
penalties, not excluding shooting, and the same applies to hectographing and 
circulating the abstracts. Yet there are persons whom we may well call radio 
heroes, who contrive to near foreign stations under the most trying conditions 
and carry shorthand notes of them at the risk of their life. Thanks to them 
the ‘* communiqués’’ (commonly known under that concise appellation) appear 
daily with the regularity of the most ordinary lawful publications. It is hard to 
say how many of them there are and what the size of their editions may be. 
This much is certain, that the contents of London’s news bulletins are known 
the second day to a considerable number of inhabitants in the larger towns and 
thence slowly percolate to the provinces where the technical possibilities of 
listening-in are smaller and the danger greater. It is thus not without good 
cause that the megaphone broadcasts of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ often 
refer to news given by British wireless stations, press agencies and newspapers, 
endeavouring to deny their truthfulness, to ridicule and discredit their sources. 
Ridicule is a favourite method, though often enough its place is taken by an 
even simpler and easier one, that of plain abuse. In Warsaw this feature of 
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German propaganda has been well characterized by the man in the street, who 
has christened the megaphone ‘‘the barking-trumpet’’ (szczekaczka), a name 
which is in itself proof of the inefficiency of these German efforts. 

On those rare occasions when the megaphones mention the Poles whose 
convictions are contrary to German propaganda, euphemistic formule are 
used, and the broadcast speaks of ‘‘irresponsible individuals,’’ of ‘‘madmen, 
devoid of any sense of reality, who wish to draw away from fruitful work a 
population (never, by any chance, ‘nation,’ always only ‘ population’) 
desirous of peace and quiet,’’ and so forth. 

Since the beginning of the war against Soviet Russia German propaganda 
has developed on two new lines. In the first place it gives detailed and glaring 
accounts Of Bolshevik cruelty which are to awaken a feeling of gratitude for 
the German liberators. Secondly it stresses Germany’s Christian mission in the 
contemporary world and so much importance is attached to this that even the 
abhorred name of Cardinal Hlond was mentioned for the purpose of quoting 
an old, pre-war pastoral of his on communism. Of late, also, various items 
of church news appear comparatively often : events at the Vatican, impending 
religious festivals, and the like. This is meant to give the hearers (a great 
majority of whom are Roman Catholics) an impression of benevolence towards 
the Church, nay, almost of piety. On the whole the hearers know well enough 
what to think of it. 


September, 1941. 


Chapter XV 
“CULTURAL POLICY ”’ 


Prosasty no European tongue lends itself better than German to the forma- 
tion of new terms and expressions. German philosophers have profited to 
the full by this quality of the language ; so have German politicians, whether 
concerned with theory or practice. Germany’s political vocabulary changes 
with far greater rapidity than that of any other country, and National 
Socialism can boast particularly rich achievements in this field. The reason 
for this is to be found both in the desire to place itself in opposition to the rest 
of the world, and in the need for naming individual cogs and wheels in the huge 
party and government machine it has constructed. Considerable difficulties 
await a writer who wishes to give some idea of contemporary German phrase- 
ology in another tongue. How, for instance, should one translate Volksauf- 
klarung und Propaganda? Those are the functions of Dr. Goebbel’s ministry. 
Undoubtedly some term has found acceptance in current English literature, but 
since English books on present-day Germany are inaccessible to us (See the 
chapters ‘‘ Libraries’? and ‘*Reading’’), we were thrown back on our own 
resources. ‘‘Popular Education and Propaganda’’? ‘*Public Education and 
Propaganda’’? ‘‘Popular Instruction and Propaganda’’? There was something 
to say for each of these. In the end, after some deliberation, we came to the 
conclusion that ‘‘Popular Education and Propaganda’’ would be the most 
adequate rendering of the original. ' 

The question was not without importance for our subject since among the 
fifteen special departments of the central administration office of the ““General- 
gouvernement’’ there is also an Abteilung (according to the latest nomenclature 
Hauptabteilung) fiir Volksaufklarung und Propaganda which rules many matters 
on which we have had occasion to touch. Each of the four (since August Ist, 
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1941—five) district administration offices has a similar department (Abteilung). 
At the head of the Central Department there stood for some considerable time 
Reichsamtsleiter Dr. Freiherr du Prel who, at the same time, filled the post of 
chief of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ Press Bureau (Pressechef), and who, in 
May 1940, published a book called Das Deutsche Generalgouvernment Polen. 
His successor was a man named Schmidt whom Goebbels transferred to a 
similar post in Oslo at the beginning of April 194]. Next in succession was 
Regierungsrat Ohlenbusch, until then chief of the Warsaw District Department 
of Popular Education and Propaganda, who had been employed in Goebbel’s 
ministry since 1934 and who had taken part in the propaganda campaign 
during hostilities in Poland in September 1939. 

It was the Central Department of Popular Education and Propaganda 
which, in the spring of 1940, brought into the world a circular concerning 
““OUTLINES OF CULTURAL POLICY,’ a document so eloquent that we quote it in 
full and append the original German text in a footnote. 

It has become known to us from a copy sent by one of the district admini- 
stration offices to the office of a certain Kreishauptmann, but since it is a 
secret document we must for easily understandable reasons refrain from giving 
the name of either. It was sent in June 1940. 


Here is its text: 


GENERALGOUVERNEMENT 
FOR THE OCCUPIED POLISH TERRITORIES 


DEPARTMENT : POPULAR EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA 


To the KREISHAUPTMANN of —— 
Re Guiding Rules of Cultural Policy 


1. Principles. It is a matter of course that no German Service bureau furthers Polish 
**cultural’’ life in any way. On the other hand, there is to-day no longer any reason for 
entirely denying a certain separate cultural subsistence to the Poles. The Kreishauptmann 
is to permit the Poles cultural activity in so far as it serves the primitive need of amusement 
and diversion. 

In order to keep back intellectual circles as far as possible from political conspiracies, 
an attempt should be made to find work for a number of the unemployed Polish ‘‘culture’’ 
workers within the limits of permitted productions. This is intended to prevent Polish 
actors, singers, revue-artists and so on, who spend their days in the cafés, from hitting on 
such slogans in political debates as incite the population again and again to anti-German 
feelings. 

The appearance of German and Polish artists together is forbidden on principle. German 
artists may not act in front of Poles. Ukrainian artists may take part in German cultural 
productions, and they may present productions of their own, for each of which a permit from 
the Herr Kreishauptmann must have been secured. Jews are not allowed to undertake 
any cultural activities, nor to attend any cultural productions or institutions. 


2. Care for the Germans. At German productions, such as are rather of a restricted and 
social character, the appearance of Polish artists is permitted. There 1s, of course, no 
question of German and Polish artists appearing together. It is likewise incompatible 
with German dignity that Polish artists should remain in German society after their 
appearance. 

3. Music. Permission is to be granted for Polish musical productions if they aim only 
at amusement. Concerts whose select programme is intended to provide the audience with 
an artistic experience are to be forbidden. Of Polish music the following are to be banned : 
marches, folk-songs, national songs and all classics. The musical programmes of cafés 


must also be approved. 

4. Theatres. Operettas, revues and light comedy may be played by Polish actors in 
front of Poles. There is no objection to placing at the disposal of the Poles for this purpose 
premises which are also used for German productions. Care must only be taken always 
to arrange them at separate times. It is proposed to permit productions for Poles in the 
afternoons, and to reserve the evenings for Germans. The presenting of serious drama 
and of opera for Poles is forbidden. Theatre programmes may contain the actor’s name, 
but these may not be circulated outside the theatres. 
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The Renaissance courtyard of the Royal Castle in Cracow, appropriated for Governor Frank’s 
residence. Military parades and celebrations disturb the ghosts of old tournaments and music 
festivals. 





Conquerors in Cracow. 
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Book exhibition in Cracow, 1942, organised by the Germans to the apt slogan of ‘* Book and 
Sword.”’ 
(** Das Generalgouvernement,’”’ Jahrgang 1, Vol. 15, 1941] 
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17th century edition of the ten volume 15th 
century ** History of Poland,’’ by Jan 
Dlugosz. 
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CRACOVIA, 
In Officina Andrcx Petricovij, §. R. Me 
Typographi. Anno Domi 
MDC XII. 





17th century edition of ‘‘ The Elegies,’* by 
Poland’s great 16th century poet, Jan 
Kochanowski. 
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Andrew Frycz-Modrzewski’s ‘* Concerning 
the Reform of the Republic ’’: 16th century. 
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Hooked crosses in a Cracow street, 


Headquarters for ‘* Popular Education and Propaganda.’” Formerly 
the Cracow ‘‘ Press Palace,’’ 


Der {j- und Polizei-Fiihrer 
des Distrikts Warschau 


BEKANNTMACHUNG 


Als Suhne fur den gemei- 
nen Mord an dem Volksdeut- 
schen IGO SYM wurde heute 
frith eine Anzahl der Verhaf- 
teten erschossen. 


‘ Warch, den 11, Mare 19 ez. MODER 


4}-Gruppenfuhrer 





Dowodca $4 i Policji 
Okregu warszawskiego 


OBWIESZCZENIE 


Jako zadoscuczynienie za ohydne | 
»morderstwo dokonane na Niemcu IGO 
4 | . SYMIE rozstrzelano dzis rano pewnsa 
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“1 | ? (-) MODER 


~e : an —— “Te = Warszawa, dn t! marea 1941 ¢. 4 -Gruppenfuhrer 
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(a) The Municipal Theatre, Przemysl—for Germans only. (b) Poster put up by the Nazis in Warsaw after Igo Sym’s murder stating that ‘‘In expiation 
of the hideous murder of the German Igo Sym, a number of persons were shot this morning.’’ (See Chapter XVI.) 
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The Stowacki Theatre in Cracow. 
(** Das Generalgouvernement,’* Jahrgang 1, Vol. 15, 1941] 





Cars of the German radio-station in Cracow, with Dr. Goebbels’ ** V ’’ for Vaterland intended 
to counteract the Allies’ ‘* V ’’ for Victory. 
[Same source as above] 
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Chopin MS. Nazis forbade the music of Poland’s national composer to be performed. (See 
Chapter XVII.) 
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Poland’s musicians play on—in the streets. (See Chapter XVII.) 
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Polish women and children summarily evicted to suit Nazi replanning of their country. 





Baby Poland. 


SCO ETURAL POLICE Y’’ 


5. Minor Productions. The ban on any joint appearance of German and Polish artists 
applies to music-halls also. Germans may only play in front of Germans. Matineés can 
be permitted for Germans and Poles, evening performances for Germans only. In the 
afternoon, announcements may be made in German and Polish. Programmes, advertise- 
ments and placards may not contain the names of the Polish artists. In programmes 
executed by Polish artists there is no objection to a lowering of the standard or to a flavour 
of eroticism. All productions presenting Polish national characteristics are to be banned. 


6. Cinemas. Detailed instructions have already been issued concerning cinema affairs: 
You are reminded that in no case may joint performances for Germans and Poles be 
permitted. At the Polish performances no weekly reviews nor cultural films may be shown. 
Only films approved by the Department for Popular Education and Propaganda may 
be produced in Polish cinema programmes. Germans are forbidden to attend Polish 
performances. Ukrainians may have access to German performances. 


7. Literature, Polish writers may undertake literary work, but the manuscripts must 
without exception be laid before the Department for Popular Edttcation and Pro- 
paganda through the intermediary of the Kreishauptmann. Care will be taken that only 
shallow novels for amusement, short stories and suchlike should be passed. They are 
used in magazines, Polish dailies and illustrated papers. 


8. Painting. In so far as the exhibition idea is not introduced, the sale of pictures in 
the street, in bookshops, cafés, and so on may be permitted. A ban is to be placed on 
pictures containing motifs of the Polish national idea, of the German and the late Polish 
army, of demolished houses, and suchlike. The same applies to photographs and repro- 
ductions of every kind. 


9. Religious Performances for Children. Performances for children, customary in Poland, 
are to be permitted as long as their presentation is confined to the duration of religious 
festivals or weeks, as, for example, Easter Week, Christmas Week, and so on. Only Poles 
may attend. 

10. Confiscations. In bookshops, publishing firms and circulating libraries the following 
are to be withdrawn from circulation if this has not already been done: 


(1) All maps and atlases which show the former Polish State. This material is to be 
despatched to the Department of Popular Education and Propaganda at .. ., or else to 
be held ready on call. 

(2) All literature in English and French, including dictionaries. 

(3) Polish literature in conformity with the current lists of banned writings. These lists 
will from now onwards be successively placed at the disposal of the Kreishauptmdnner. 
Separate instructions will be issued concerning literature in private possession. It is to be 
seized immediately if there is danger of any abuse (reading circles). 

(4) Polish flags, emblems, pictures of eminent personages, chauvinistic pictures from 
Polish history, tf directed against Germanism, from the possession of public institutions or 
of societies. The confiscated objects are to be held ready on call for the Department of 
Popular Education and Propaganda ;_ pictures of Pilsudski are exempt. Confiscation 
of books and atlases from circulating libraries is best carried out by means of demanding 
the library catalogue. The books mentioned under (2) and (3) are to be handed over 
immediately by the owners of circulating libraries to the Kreishauptmdanner. Books still 
in the hands of readers are to follow as soon as they have been returned. 


Ukrainians. Although the Ukrainians have been accorded a certain measure of cultural] 
life of their own, yet attention should be paid to the registering of the performances of the 
numerous theatre companies, musical societies, choirs, etc. 


German Bookshops. German bookshops may sell German books only to Germans. 
The Pole is to be kept at a distance from German books, more particularly from the politico- 
philosophical (weltanschaulich.)* 


* The German original runs as follows : 


<GENERALGOUVERNEMENT 
FUR DIE BESEfZTEN POLNISCHEN GEBIETE 


ABTEILUNG : VOLKSAUFKLARUNG UND PROPAGANDA 

eserneae Ot Vaasa hang oO Gee Santieceeeusueleae 
Herrn KREISHAUPTMANN....~- 
Betr. Kulturpolitische Richtlinien. ; ; 

1. Grundsdtzliches. Es ist selbstverstindlich, dass keine deutsche Dienststelle in irgendeiner Weise das 
polnische *‘Kultur’’ leben fdrdert. Andrerseits bestcht heute keine Veranlassung mehr, ein gewisses kulturelles 
Eigenleben der Polen véllig zu unterdricken. Eine kulturelle Betatigung ist den Polen von den Kreishaupt- 
mannern soweit zu gestatten als sie einem primitiven Unterhaltungs- und Zerstreuungsbediirfnis dient. 

Um die intellektuellen Kreise soweit wie mdglich vom politischen Konspiririeren abzuhalten, soll versucht 
werden, eine Anzahl der zur Zeit beschaftigungslosen polnischen ** Kultur’’-schaffenden im Rahmen der genchmigten 
Veranstaltungen unterzubringen. Es soll damit verhindert werden, dass die standig in Kaffees herumlungernden 
polnischen Schauspieler, Sanger, Artisten, usw. 10 politischen Debatten die Parole erfinden, die immer wieder die 
Bevolkerung zu deutschfeindlichen Stimmungen aufhetzt. 
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Gemeinsames Auftreten von deutschen und polnischen Kiinstlern ist grundsatzlich verboten. Deutsche Kiinstler 
diirfen nicht vor Polen spielen. Ukrainische Kistler diirfen an deutschen Kulturveranstaltungen teilnehmen, 
sie diirfen eigene Veranstaltungen durchfihren, nachdem vorher fiir jede einzelne die Genehmigung beim Herrn 
Kreishauptmann eingeholt wurde. Juden ist jede kulterelle Betatigung und jeder Besuch kultureller Veranstal- 
tungen und Ejinrichtungen verboten. 


2. Deutschenbetretung. Bei dzutschen Veranstaltungen, auch kleinerer gesellschaftlicher Art, kGnnen polnische 
Kunstler auftreten. Selbstverstandlich kommt ein gemeinsames Auftreten deutscher und polnischer Kinstler 
nicht in Frage. Ebenso ist es mit deutscher Wiirde unvereinbar, dass polnische Kiinstler nach ihrem Auvftreten 
in deutscher Gemeinschaft verbleiben. 


3. Musik. Polnische musikalische Darbietungen sind zu gestatten, wenn sie nur der Unterhaltung dienen, 
Konzerte, die durch ihr hochstehendes Programm den Besuchern ein kiinstlerisches Erlebnis vermittein sollen, 
sind zu verbieten. Aus der polnischen Musik sind zu verbieten: Marsche, Volks- und Nationallieder, sowie alle 
klassischen Stiicke. Auch die Musikprogramme der Kaffeehduser sind genehmigungspflichtig. 


4. Theater. Operetten, Revuen und leichte Lustspiele kOGnnen durch polnische Darsteller vor Polen aufgefiihrt 
werden. Es bestehen keine Bedenken, wenn den Polen hierfiir Riume zur Verfiigung gestellt werden, in denen 
auch deutsche Veranstaltungen stattfinden. Es muss immer nur fiir eine zeitliche Trennung deutscher und pol- 
nischer Veranstaltungen Sorge getragen werden. Vorgeschlagen wird, nachmittags Veranstaltungen fiir Polen 
zuzulassen und abends nur fiir Deutsche. Die Vorfiihrung des ernsten Schauspiels und der Oper sind fiir Polen 
verboten. Theaterzettel diirfen den Namen des Schauspielers erwihnen, sie diirfen aber nicht ausserhalb des 
Theaters verteilt werden. 


5. Kleinkunst. Das Verbot gemeinsamen Auftretens deutscher und polnischer Kistler gilt auch fiir die 
Varietés. Deutsche dirfen nur vor Deutschen spielen. Nachmittagsveranstaltungen konnen fiir Deutsche und 
Polen zugelassen werden. Abendveranstaltungen nur fiir Deutsche. Nachmittags k6nnen Ansagen in deutsch 
und polnisch erfolgen. Programme, Inserate und Anschlige diirfen die Namen der polnischen Kiinstler nicht 
nennen, Bei Darbietungen polnischer Kiinstler bestehen wegen einer Verflachung und Erotisierung des Programms 
keine Bedenken. Zu verbieten sind alle Darbietungen, die das poinische Volkstum darstellen. 


6. Kinos. Uber das Lichtspielwesen sind schon eingehende Richtlinien erlassen worden. Erinnert wird noch 
einmal daran, dass auf keinen Fall gemeinsame Veranstaltungen fiir Deutsche und Polen stattfinden diirfen, Bei 
den polnischen Veranstaltungen diirfen keine Wochenschauen und Kulturfilme gezeigt werden. Als Spielfilme 
fiir die polnischen Kinoauffihrungen kommen nur die von der Abteilung Volksaufklarung und Propaganda 
freigegebenen Filme in Frage. Deutschen ist Besuch polnischer Veranstaltungen verboten. Ukrainer haben zu 
deutschen Veranstaltungen Zutritt. 


7. Schrifttum. Polnische Schriftsteller kGnnen sich auf dem Gebiete des Schrifttums betatigen, die Manuskripte 
sind jedoch ausnahmslos iiber die Kreishauptmanner der Abteilung Volksaufklarung und Propaganda vorzulegen- 
Es wird dafiir gesorgt werden, dass nur leichte Unterhaltungsromane, Kurz hichten, usw. zugelassen werden. 
Sie finden Verwendung in Magazinen, in den polnischen Tageszeitungen und illustrierten Zeitschriften. 


8. Malerei. Soweit der Ausstellungsgedanke umgangen wird, koénnen Bilder auf der Strasse, in Buchhand- 
lungen, Kaffees, usw. zum Verkauf zugelassen werden. Zu verbieten sind Bilder mit Motiven des nationalen 
polnischen Gedankens, der deutschen und ehemals polnischen Armee, zerst6rte Hauser, usw. Die gleichen Richt- 
linien gelten fiir Lichtbilder und Reproduktionen jeder Art. 


9. Religidse Kinderschaustellungen. Die in Polen iiblichen Kinderschaustellungen sind soweit zuzulassen 
als sie fiir die Dauer von kirchlichen Feiertagen und Wochen gezeigt werden, z.B. in der Karwoche, der Weih- 
nachtswoche, usw. Zutritt haben nur Polen. 


10. Beschlagnahmen. Aus den Buchhandlungen, Verlagshiusern und Leihbibliotheken sind, soweit noch 
nicht geschehen, aus dem Verkehr zu ziehen : 


(t) Samtliche Landkarten und Atlanten, die das ehemalige Polen darstellen. Das Material ist der Abitcilung 
Votksaufklarung und Propaganda in .........- einzusenden oder auf Anoruf bereit zu halten. 


(2) Samtliche englisch- und franzdésischsprachliche Literatur, einschliesslich Worterbuch. 


(3) Die polnische Literatur gemass den laufend erscheinenden Listen iber verbotenes Schrifttum. Diese Listen 
werden von nun an laufend zur Verfiigung der Kreishauptmanner gestellt. Fir die im Privatbesitz befindliche 
Literatur ergehen besondere Weisungen. Sie ist sofort zu beschlagnahmen, soweit Gefahr besteht, dass demit 
Missbrauch (Verwendung in Zirkeln) getrieben wird. 


(4) Polnische Fahnen, Embleme, Bilder fiihrender Persénlichkeiten, chauvinistische Bilder aus der polnischen 
Geschichte, soweit sie sich gegen das Deutschtum richten, avs Sffentlichem und Vereinsbesitz. Die eingezogenen 
Gegenstande sind auf Abruf fiir dic Abteilung Volksaufklarung und Propaganda bereit zu halten. Ausgenommen 
sind Pilsudski-Bilder. Die Beschlagnahme der Biicher und Atlanten bei Leihbiichereien erfolgt am besten so, dass 
der Katalog der Leihbiicherei angefordert wird. Die in den Richtlinien 2 und 3 genannten Biicher Sind durch die 
Leihbiichereibesitzer sofort an die Kreishauptmanner abzugeben. Noch entlichene Biicher sind sofort nach der 
Rickgabe nachzuliefern. 


Ukrainer, Wenn auch den Ukrainern bis zu einem gewissen Grade em kulturelles Eigenleben zugestanden 
wurde, so ist doch darauf zu achten, dass die Veranstaltungen der zahlreichen Theatergruppen, Musikv-_reine, 
Chore, usw. angemeldet werden. 


Deutsche Buchhandlungen. Die deutschen Buchhandlungen diirfen deutsche Biicher nur an Deutsche verkaufen. 
Der Pole ist von deutschen Biichern, vor allem von weltanschaulichen Werken, fernzuhalten. 


Many of our readers will hardly credit this document. But in truth it 
only differs from others by a greater degree of frankness, a difference that is 
to be expected between secret instructions and public utterances. After 
all, is not the essence of what Paragraph 1 says about Polish artists in agree- 
ment with the Krakauer Zeitung’s views on the Polish intelligentsia in general? 
Is not the tone and nature of du Prel’s statements in his book in conformity 
with the other paragraphs of the circular? On page 303 he says: “Cinema 
attendance on the part of Germans and Poles is, of course, separate’’; on 
page 304: ‘*The musical life of the Poles continues, particularly in Warsaw, 
in Cultivated afternoon performances in cafés ;’’ andsoon. And are not the 
words of paragraph 7 on the present-day possibilities of Polish literature an 
excellent description of the literary productions of the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement’”’ 
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Press? The ensuing chapters of our book will convince the reader that in other 
walks of artistic life reality conforms as strictly to the programme outlined. 

This does not mean that there were later no exceptions and no minor altera- 
tions. They did occur, but the general ‘‘ guiding rules’’ remained in force. 
We will quote an example to show how far exceptions may be tolerated and yet 
how unshaken is the principle. We have in mind an occurrence falling under 
the rules of paragraph 2. The authors of the circular found it ‘‘a matter of 
course ’’ that no joint appearance of Polish and German artists could be 
permitted. But when Heimkehr, a story of the alleged persecution of Volks- 
deutsche by Poles, was being filmed, those responsible for the undertaking came 
to the conclusion that the part of the Polish tyrant would best be acted by a 
Pole. A traitor was found in the person of a talented actor who agreed to do 
it. The preparation of the picture was described at length if Das General- 
gouvernement of March 1941 by O. Engelhardt-Kyffhauser (Der Film 
** Heimkehr’’ wird gedreht). Fifteen German film actors taking part are 
named, with Paula Wessely at their head, but no mention is made of the Pole, 
although his part, it would seem, is an important one; to go so far would 
have been ‘‘incompatible with German dignity.”’ 

A change of a different nature took place in regard to portraits of Marshal 
Pitsudski. The circular on ‘‘cultural policy’’ was exceptionally tolerant in 
this respect (see paragraph 10) but on June 28th, 1941, a different department 
addressed to all episcopal curiz a circular already quoted in the chapter on the 
Roman Catholic Church (see p. 23) which runs : 


Many churches contain political busts, pictures, memorial tablets, e.g. busts of Kos- 
ciuszko or Pilsudski, whose further presence in places of worship is not justified by present 
conditions in the Generalgouvernement. You are therefore requested to instruct your 
ecclesiastical subordinates to do their best to have these memorials removed as swiftly as 
possible. A copy of the instruction issued is to be submitted to me. 


Similar circulars were issued in the course of May and June 1941 by every 
Kreishauptmann to the administrators of all public buildings, including schools. 
Here is the text of one: 

In accordance with the decree issued by the Government of the Generalgouvernement, 
all objects (pictures, busts, inscriptions, etc.) of political import are to be removed from 
every building used by the public (6ffentliches Dienstgebdude). You are requested to take 


the necessary steps and attention is called to the fact that portraits of Marshal Pitsudski 
are to be reckoned among the objects above-named. 


In the further course of our writing we will mention some other alterations 
and exceptions (all deviating very little from the ‘‘Guiding Rules’’). 


+++ 


The ‘‘ DECREE ON CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN THE GENERALGOUVERNE- 
MENT,’’ issued by the Governor General on March 8th, 1940, and published in 
the Verordnungsblatt, Teil 1., Nr. 21, is closely connected with the principles 
outlined in the circular we are discussing. It declares that ‘‘any person publicly 
carrying on activities in the field of music, pictorial arts, the theatre, the film, 
literature, the Press and photography in the Generalgouvernement, is subject to 
the control of the Department of Popular Education and Propaganda of the 
Governor General’s Office (paragraph 1). Activities are defined very 
broadly as ‘‘any participation in the production or reproduction, artistic or 
technical adaptation, in the spreading, supplying, selling or advancing the sale 
of services in the above-mentioned domains’’ (paragraph 2), and it is announced 
officially that ‘‘the carrying on of activities may be forbidden fully or in 
individual cases, or else may be made contingent on securing permission’’ 
(paragraph 3). ‘‘Any person transgressing these rules—that is, carrying on 
cultural activities of the kind mentioned without permission—is liable to 
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imprisonment and fines to an unspecified limit, or to one or other of these 
penalties respectively’’ (paragraph 4). Cases to be judged by German courts. 

The necessary ‘‘executive orders’’ for the implementing of this decree were 
issued on August 18th, 1940, and ruled that ‘‘on the basis of an application by 
persons intending to pursue one of the occupations named in the decree, either 
as chief or as subordinate, the District Chief . . . may grant permission to 
carry on the activities for which the application was made.’ According to 
the executive orders, such permission may include conditions and commands. 

At the same time, forms of registration petitions were printed for a number 
of professions. These forms have a heading in German and Polish. ‘‘ Petition 
for the grant of a permit to carry on professional work asa ............. i 
The short text of the application is followed by a long questionnaire, the 
beginning of which runs: 

Name and surname : 

Address : 

Place of birth : 

Date of birth : 

Nationality : 

Creed (also that formerly professed) : 

Hundred-per cent. Jew (Volljude)—Half-Jew—Non-Jew : 

Name and maiden name of wife : 

Nationality : 

Creed (also that formerly professed) : 

Hundred-per cent. Jew—Half-Jew—Non-Jew : 

Number and age of children : 

Name and surname of father : 

Creed (also that formerly professed) : 

Hundred-per cent. Jew—Half-Jew—Non-Jew : 

Name and maiden name of mother: 

Creed (also that formerly professed): 

Hundred-per cent. Jew—Half-Jew— Non-Jew : 


Further questions are of a less personal and more professional character, 
although the last concerns ‘‘ Membership cf former Polish parties, organizations, 
. . - societies and lodges.”’ 

The attitude towards this registration of the various professions enumerated 
in the ‘‘Decree on Cultural Activities’? depended on their nature and the 
chances of work. The judgment of public opinion on those who submitted to 
the order also varied according to their occupation. In general, the registra- 
tion of booksellers, printers, photographers, and suchlike was considered 
unavoidable and necessary ; that of painters, sculptors, draughtsmen, musicians 
and actors who could in some measure serve the Polish public was looked upon 
as permissible ; that of writers and journalists was regarded as highly objec- 
tionable. 


Chapter XVI 
THE THEATRE 
THE PAST 


ln Poland as elsewhere in Europe the modern theatre traces its descent from the traditions 
of religious, popular, and court plays. Although that tradition cannot equal those of western- 
European countries, it nevertheless goes back as far as the sixteenth century and it is adorned 
by the name of Poland’ s greatest Renaissance poet, Kochanowski, whose tragedy, The Dismissal 
of the Greek Envoys, was acted before King Stephen Bathory (1578). In the seventeenth 
century acting flourished in the Jesuit schools, and French and Italian influence dominated 
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the courtly stage. The eighteenth century brought the beginnings of a fuller development of 
theatrical life, being marked by the opening of the first public theatre in Warsaw in the year 
1765. Although this theatre failed to achieve a continuous existence, there shortly appeared, 
in the person of Wojciech Bogustawski, a man who not only firmly established the public theatre 
in Poland, but also Jaid the foundations of its repertoire and trained a whole generation 
of actors. His activities covered a space of close on sixty years, both before and after the 
political catastrophe of the country’s partition, and they extended to the whole of Poland, 
being more particularly connected with Warsaw, Wilno and Lwéw. Bogustawski was company 
manager, actor, stage-manager and dramatic author in one. When, thanks to his work, the 
public theatre had become an indispensable cultural institution, he rounded off a strenuous 
and fruitful life as historian of the theatre, and as head of the first school of acting in Poland. 
He is justly called the father of the Polish theatre. 

The construction of the first great theatre building in Poland, the Zeatr Wielki in Warsaw, 
was begun In the early ’twenties of the nineteenth century. At that time the Polish stage 
already possessed eminent actors and a fair-sized literature of its own; it lacked only that 
greatness which Is given by inspired national drama. That was born after fhe tragic insurrec- 
tion of 1830, created by the great poets of the Polish romantic period of literature—Mickiewicz, 
Krasinski and Stowacki. Their works, however, were written abroad and they were never able 
to see them presented on the Polish stage, for the censors of the partitioning Powers banned 
them. The Polish theatre had to be content with Polish comedy of manners and character, 
which branch of literature, it is true, could boast a number of talented writers with Fredro 
at their head. In spite of these limitations the Polish stage played an extremely important 
part in the cultural life of the nation, since it was, next to the church, the only public place 
where the Polish language could be freely spoken. Its national importance was further 
increased by the fact that at this time Polish acting rose to a very high level and the opera— 
dominated by Moniuszko, who ranks only second to Chopin in his exquisite use of national 
tunes—also flourished. 

The last years of the nineteenth century were happily marked by a fusion of sympathy 
between stage and drama. This was achieved when Austria’s conciliatory policy towards the 
Poles allowed the theatres of Cracow and Lwow to present the works of the romantic poets 
and the plays of a new great dramatist, Wyspianski, whose creative period lies at the turn 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In the territories under Tsarist rule this process 
began after the revolution of 1905, and was definitely accomplished during the Great War. 
Only in the territories annexed by Prussia was the stage presentation of Poland’s national 
poets banned. 

The exceptional importance of the theatre in Poland’s national life during the vears of 
oppression was modified with the restoration of political independence, but the change gave 
the stage full freedom of development arising from complete liberty in the choice of its repertoire 
and from firmer financial foundations. 

Of the three types: State theatre, municipal theatre and privately owned theatre, the 
second was the one most frequently to be found in restored Poland. Of State theatres proper 
there were none, but the State subsidized and favoured certain municipal theatres, according 
particular protection to companies which toured smaller towns unable to afford their own 
theatre. Olny the autonomous province of Silesia kept a central theatre of its own at 
Katowice out of its provincial Treasury, and this theatre also systematically sent plays on tour 
through the smaller towns. 

With the exception of the Zeatr Polski of Warsaw, which had a notably high standard, 
and of the Teatr Polski at Poznan, which enjoyed a municipal subsidy, private theatres did not 
attain to any particular importance. This was due to the nature of social conditions in Poland, 
where the working infelligentsia, that section of the public chiefly interested in dramatic 
art, had comparatively small earnings though high artistic standards. Private theatres, run 
on commercial principles, could thus scarcely compete in repertoire and decoration with 
State and city-subsidized municipal theatres. 

During the twenty years of Poland’s restored political independence new theatres were 
built at Krélewska Huta, Kalisz, Czestochowa, and Bialystok. This made possible the 
creation of a network of theatres, either municipal or subsidized by State or municipal grants. 
There existed : 

Opera Houses: in Warsaw, Poznan, Katowice, Cracow and Lwow. 

Repertory theatres: in Warsaw, Poznan, Bydgoszcz, Kalisz, Lddz, Czestochowa, 
Sosnowiec, Cracow, Lwéw, Lublin, Grodno, Bialystok and Wilno. 

Touring companies : the Pomeranian at Torun, the Silesian at Katowice, the Volhynian 
at Luck, the Podolian at Stanislawéw, and the °* Reduta’’ whose headquarters were at 
Wilno, and who toured the whole country. 

The above list does not include numerous smaller theatres, or theatres run by cultural 
organizations of national minorities. Nor does it include a number of municipal and private 
theatres for the practice of the higher forms of dramatic art, which existed intermittently 
and multiplied or decreased according to the fluctuations of economic conditions in Polish 
towns. They were most numerous between 1921 and 1931, least so during the economic 
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crisis of 1933-35. The period of 1936-39 saw a gradual return to previous conditions. 
There were, of course, many theatres of the music-hall and cabaret type, all of them private 
undertakings. The non-Polish theatres—German, Ukrainian, Russian and Jewish—were also 
very active. 

A well-developed network of popular and amateur theatres formed a special class. They 
had their own societies, and possessed stage settings, properties, special publications and 
instructors. 

Mention must also be made of the actors’ professional organization, which not only 
defended its members’ material interests, but also contributed greatly to the firm grounding 
of their artistic and civic consciousness. 

Municipal or State help granted to the theatres did not involve any interference with their 
artistic activity except that Polish national drama and plays from the classic repertoire of 
the world’s great literature had special privileges, even as regards taxation. Foremost of 
foreign authors included in the standing repertoire of Polish theatres were: Shakespeare 
Moliére, Schiller, Ibsen, and Bernard Shaw. 

As regards staging, all new developments in Europe or America were carefully observed 

n Poland and found their echo in the Polish theatre, often attaining a character of their own, 
but it was Polish national drama which gave the stage-managers their finest inspiration and 
became the source of original and bold scenic conceptions. 

In these twenty years no dominating personality succeeded in reigning supreme upon the 
Polish stage. There was none to equal the suggestive power of Helena Modrzejewska 
(Modjeska), who at the end of the nineteenth century won triumphs not only at home but 
on the stages of Britain and America, although she acted in a foreign tongue; there was, 
however, a generation of real and varied, if more modest talent, with a trained sense of the 
artistic value of team work. 


THE PRESENT 


THE autumn season of 1939-40 was inaugurated on September Ist to the 
accompaniment of bombs falling from German planes. The theatres tried 
tO carry on as usual and to continue their performances, but their efforts were 
soon made vain by the black-out, by speedy mobilization, and above all 
by the swift advance of the German forces. THE FIRST DAYS OF THE WAR 
brought many towns into the battle line, so that the theatres of Katowice, 
Cracow, Poznan, Kalisz, Czestochowa, Lédz, Bydgoszcz and Torun either cut 
short their work at once or did not even begin the new season. Warsaw, the 
main centre of theatrical life, ceased normal work on the fourth day of the war. 

It was not clear how long this break would last and so actors and other 
theatre workers naturally tended to congregate at their places of work. The 
theatrical companies of western Poland were either evacuated to Warsaw in 
groups or made singly for the capital. Some Warsaw actors of military age 
determined to join the colours and left the town on foot in a body on the night 
of September 26th, turning east, but the majority of all theatre workers, whether 
from Warsaw or from the western towns, remained in the capital. The inner 
need of sharing the experience of those cays with others was so strong that 
most of them left their lodgings and campc in the theatre buildings where they 
defended theatre property from fire and carried out A.R.P. duties in attics, 
courtyards and underground shelters. The provincial theatres and _ their 
property did not suffer during hostilities, but those of WARSAW were soon 
menaced directly by incendiary and explosive bombs. 

The great property stores of the municipal theatres, situated on the outskirts 
of the town, first fell a prey to fire. Next, an mcendiary bomb set fire to the 
wooden buildings of the Teatr Letni in the so-valled Saxon Garden, so that it 
was burnt down completely. On the evening of September 23rd heavy artillery 
began shelling Theatre Square, the seat of Warsaw’s most important theatrical 
buildings. One of the earliest-bombs scattered its splinters over Bogustawski’s 
monument—one of the first shells hit the fine facade of the Warsaw Opera 
House (Teatr Wielki). On September 24th and 25th the work of destruction 
reached its peak. The Opera House was twice hit by incendiary bombs and was 
at Jast burnt out, together with the collection of historic costumes, despite 
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heroic efforts to save it. The adjacent building of the Teatr Narodowy was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire, so was the small stage and auditorium of the 
Teatr Nowy. Fire destroyed the ‘‘Foundation House’’ belonging to the 
theatres, a building which housed the chief school of theatrical art with stage 
arrangements, a well-supplied library and so on. The Teatr Mafy was burnt, 
together with the big building of the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra in which 
it was situated. So was the building of Wielka Rewia which seated 1,650 
persons. An explosive bomb hit the entrance steps of the Teatr Polski and 
destroyed the foundations of the facade, which suffered considerable damage; 
another fell on the opposite side of the street and completely destroyed the 
theatre’s property stores. On the night of September 25th and all through the 
following day, the actors and employees of the Teatr Polski worked indefatigably 
to save the building, the only one which escaped complete destruction, although 
it was surrounded on all sides by burning houses. 


++? 


After the entry of the German troops, when it had become clear to everybody 
in Poland that ENEMY OCCUPATION of the country would last for some 
length of time, those actors who had remained in their places of work began 
to organize theatrical activities on their own initiative in all those places where 
still existing buildings permitted it. Cracow first renewed performances and 
was followed by Lublin. In Warsaw a few smaller theatre halls were still 
available and efforts were made to discover the conditions of censorship for 
renewed activity. Until the civil authorities began to function, it proved im- 
possible to obtain information on the German attitude towards theatre per- 
formances. Since the theatres which had been reopened at Lublin and 
Cracow were closed by the Germans in a few days time without any explanations 
being given, it was made plain that great prudence was necessary, and an 
attitude of cautious reserve was adopted. 

Until October 26th, 1939, the military authorities were in possession, but 
two civil service offices began work almost immediately, namely, the National 
Socialist Social Service (Nationalsozialistische Wolkswohlfahrt, or N.SV.), 
and the Propaganda Office (Propagandastelle). The latter accepted several 
petitions from various groups of actors who asked permission to open theatres, 
but vouchsafed no answer. So a theatrical void was created in those territorics 
which were shortly to become the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement.’’ In those 
which were to be, as was later announced, directly ‘‘ incorporated in the 
Reich,’’ the German authorities took over theatre buildings and at once organ- 
ized intermittent performances by German touring companies. Later, the 
theatres were handed over to permanent German companies. 

The fate of theatres in western Poland thus differed sharply from that of 
those in the central provinces The theatres of Katowice, Poznan, Bydgoszcz, 
Torun, Kalisz and L6dz were wholly cut off fiom. Polish cultural life: their 
property was seized ; those actors who were still on the spot were deported to 
the ‘‘Generalgouvernement.’’ German theatrical undertakings in these towns 
were organized rapidly ; some of the buildings were handed over to companies 
transferred from Esthonia and Latvia. Thus, for instance, the theatre of 
L6dz was given to the company from Tallinn. Other theatres were opened to 
accommodate actors from the Reich. The Polish population of these towns was 
utterly robbed of any share in theatrical life, even before the actors were 
deported to the ‘‘Generalgouvernement.’’ The very idea of any performance 
in Polish was out of the question. 

In those territories which since October 26th, 1939, have formed the ‘‘ General- 
gouvernement’” the Polish theatre as such also ceased to exist. In stage as in 
many other matters German civil administration followed a system of keeping 
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its intentions secret. No rules for regulating the arranging of performances 
were issued, no permissions and no bans ; it was left to the reasoning power of 
the Polish population to conclude that in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ there 
was simply no such thing as a theatrical problem. A few symbolic gestures 
were made in the capital of the new political body, in Cracow ; the Municipal 
Slowacki Theatre was re-christened Deutsches Theater in Krakau (see Plate 
22), and the statue of Fredro, which used to stand in front of it, was removed. 
But no permanent theatrical venture was ever launched in this theatre ; in 
the 1939-40 season a few official ceremonies, a few visits by orchestras from 
the Reich, and a dozen or so performances by companies from Vienna, 
Breslau and Berlin were considered sufficient. 

Polish actors soon saw that they must change their Occupation unless they 
Wished to starve. The Cracow company was provided for by the Polish muni- 
cipal authorities, who in the first days of enemy occupation had given work to 
all the employees of their theatre in various offices of the municipality. Other 
actors were, for the most part, in Warsaw. Many of them organized cafés 
and similar undertakings, and worked in them as waiters and waitresses, some 
being partners in the business, others only employees. Many took to commerce. 
Stage decorators and heads of theatre workshops opened joiners’, cabinet- 
makers’, upholsterers’, tailors’, and locksmiths’ shops in company with their 
former workmen. A very few retained some connexion with their art by singing 
or reciting in cafés, a substitute form of the theatre which has become fairly 
common in Warsaw. (All programmes of such performances must be sub- 
mitted first to the censorship of the German authorities.) The standard of 
living among actors has fallen shockingly : their earnings average 30 per cent. 
of nominal pre-war earnings and that means 5 per cent. of pre-war buying 
power if present prices for the elementary necessities of life are taken into 
account. 

Matters stood no better in regard to the actors’ common property which 
had been intended to provide help in times of acute need. This property was 
in the hands of their organization, the Polish Stage Actors’ Union. It con- 
sisted of a house and a plot of ground in Warsaw, a house at Skolimow, near 
Warsaw, in which there was a home for old actors, and of stocks and ready money. 
The executive committee of the Union sold the plot of ground immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities, because a greater fund of ready money was 
needed for the organization of help for the worst-situated members. In the 
spring of 1940 the German authorities took charge of the Union’s property 
and nominated a ‘‘trustee’’ to manage the Union’s affairs; on July 23rd of 
that year the Union as well as all other public organizations was dissolved, 
and its property confiscated for the benefit of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement.”’ 
Thus all public financial help for actors was reduced to the small sums available 
from the Social Service Help funds. 

Before the war a number of retired actors were in receipt of State or municipal 
pensions and had up to 1,000 ztotys monthly. These pensions were now propor- 
tionately cut, the highest amount to a mere 200 zlotys, though the buying 
power of money has been very greatly reduced. 

An important factor in this first period of the “Generalgouvernement’s’’ 
theatrical “‘life’’ was the imprisonment of a number of actors and members of 
the theatrical world without any reasons being given or any proceedings taken. 
This was part of the so-called ‘‘campaign against the leading Polish intelli- 
gentsia’’ (Aktion gegen die fiihrende polnische Intelligenz) and only in one case 
was it possible to guess the cause of these reprisals: at the very beginning of 
German occupation the actor who had played Hitler in Bernard Shaw’s Geneva 
was arrested and kept in prison for six months. 

++ 
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The secret instructions of the Department of Popular Education and 
Propaganda in the Administration of the “‘Generalgouvernement,’’ issued in 
June, 1940, and quoted in full in the previous chapter, announced that the 
period of wholesale oppression of Polish cultural life was now ended and that a 
second period was about to begin. Among other things, public performances 
were again to be permitted, but only within limits satisfying the most primitive 
need for diversion, limits laid down very strictly in detailed instructions. The 
instruction says that performances of a higher type, such as opera and drama, 
are excluded a priori, regardless of the repertoire. This excluded not only the 
whole of Polish dramatic literature, even such as bore no traces of political 
or national interest, not only Shakespeare and Moliére, but even Aeschylus and 
Plautus, even Goethe, Schiller and Hauptmann. The instruction further laid 
great stress on forbidding any feature of Polish national individuality (das 
polnische Volkstum) to appear on the stage, banning even such things as historic 
or regional dress. 


Numerous negatives were accompanied by the tollowing positive principle. 
**In programmes executed by Polish artists there is no objection to a lowering of 
the standard or to a flavour of eroticism.’” Thus any tendency to triviality was 
given a free rein and the favouring of pornography was hinted at. It was a 
programme of pandering to vulgar taste and the basest instinct for diversion. 


The reading of this instruction raised the question what. kind of theatre was 
meant to exist on these lines, for expressions such as Verflachung and Erotisierung 
seemed to apply to the manner of presentation rather than to principles of 
choice of repertoire. These doubts were soon resolved: the new theatre was 
to be of the cabaret and revue type, at best farce and light comedy. Neither 
the nationality nor even the ‘‘ ideology ’’ of the author was the deciding factor, 
but only the style or class of the performance. 


The carrying out of this new programme was preceded by a decree of the 
Governor-General concerning the licensing of performances in public places 
of amusement. This decree seemed to indicate that anyone applying to the 
Department of Popular Education and Propaganda for such a licence 
might receive it. In practice it was soon proved that only persons closely 
collaborating with the Department and looked upon with favour by its staff 
might hope to be granted a licence. The first licence was issued to a third-rate 
ballet dancer from Warsaw all-night restaurants, the next to a vaudeville actor 
who proved his German descent. After these came a number of little-known 
theatre employees whose tarnished reputation or even criminal past permitted 
the supposition that they would conscientiously execute their secret instructions. 
In May and June 1940 Warsaw was therefore blessed with several music-halls 
and performances were given by ‘‘artists’’ from night-clubs, *‘actresses’’ who 
had never seen the inside of a dramatic school, plus one or two professionals, 
mostly comic actors and reciters, who had been attracted by earnings better than 
those offered by cafés. 

On May 22nd of that year the Komedia theatre was opened in a small hall in 
Kredytowa Street, and for the moment it became the premier stage in Warsaw. 
In the course of the season it produced several Polish farces and several trans- 
lated ones, and one really good comedy by the Polish author Perzynski was 
included in its repertoire; the title-réle, meant for a dramatic comedian, was 
entrusted to a music-hall actor with a liking for circus tricks. 


The principle of two theatres—a literary and artistic one for Germans 
and a circus-cum-music-hall for Poles—was most sharply made plain 
by two items of the 1940 summer season. In the fine eighteenth-century open- 
air theatre on the island of the Lazienki Park in Warsaw a company from the 
Reich acted plays by Sophocles, Calderon and Tirso de Molina, exclusively for 
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Germans. At the same time the Busch Circus of Berlin was touring the towns 
of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ and giving performances for the Polish public, 
every facility being provided for the spectators—prorogation of the curfew 
hour, special tram services, reduced prices for group visits, and so forth. 

The opening of the new theatres (at first only in Warsaw) placed actors and 
public ina dilemma. Some of the actors considered the matter as one affecting 
their national dignity and absolutely refused to appear in these theatres. Others, 
however, were in such straits and so desirous of taking up their old work again 
that they treated active collaboration as an inevitable evil to which they must of 
necessity submit. They were strengthened in their opinions by the experience 
of an actress who had refused to accept a part on the stage of the Komedia and 
whose flat was, very shortly after this refusal, thoroughly searched by the police, 
the search including all the usual consequences of such an operation. The 
public, however, remained true to its old attitude. The cabarets were filled 
by shady business men, dealers in gold and diamonds, food smugglers and 
unauthorized brokers—the old, cultured public was of opinion that this new 
theatre was unable to satisfy their demands and kept away. After a few. 
months of these music-halls’ existence one could go from end to end of Warsaw 
without finding a single old theatre habitué who had, were it even by chance, 
visited one of those Hollywoods, Blue Butterflies, or Hives. 

Having thus regulated the question of private theatrical initiative, which might 
be treated as the satisfying of a ‘‘spontaneous’’ public need in this regard, 
the German authorities approached the problem of an official theatre. It was 
decided that the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ was to have a State theatre in the 
capital, and municipal theatres in other towns of importance. The per- 
formances were to be in German and Polish, the former in the evenings, the 
latter at matinées. 

In accordance with this plan the Cracow municipal theatre was suitably 
renovated and its name was changed from Deutsches Theater in Krakau to 
Staatstheater des Generalgouvernements (State Theatre of the Generalgouverne- 
ment). A manager from the Reich was engaged and an entirely German 
company formed. Hebbel’s tragedy Agnes Bernauer was chosen for its open- 
ing performance, which took place on September Ist, 1940, in the presence 
of the Reich’s minister of Popular Education and Propaganda, Dr. Goebbels, 
and of the Governor-General, Dr. Frank. The later repertoire was of a 
literary character, composed, with the exception of one Shakespearean comedy, 
of German plays only. The performances in Cracow were intermittent, 
the intervals being filled by touring Lublin, Radom, Warsaw, and other 
towns of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement.’’ Until now there has been no Polish 
performance at the ‘‘State Theatre’? and none has been announced for the 
future. In contrast to Warsaw, Cracow, throughout the year 1940, had no 
Polish theatre at all, even of the cabaret type. Not until the beginning of 1941 
was a revue organized at the Stary Teatr. 

Only one municipal theatre was organized—in Warsaw. For this purpose 
the authorities seized the building of the Teatr Polski, the only one, as we have 
already said, which nad escaped destruction during the September hostilities, 
spent considerable sums on repairing the damage done, and then collected 
all theatrical property, both municipal and private, without, of course, taking 
any account of the rightful owners’ wishes. The place was named Theater 
der Stadt Warschau (Warsaw Municipal Theatre), its budget was made part 
of the municipal budget, the management was entrusted to the deputy of the 
German Stadthauptmann, that is, to an official of the German civil administra- 
tion. This official plans the repertoire which is approved by the Statdhauptmann 
after consultation with the chief of the District Department of Popular Educa- 
tion and Propaganda. Two permanent German companies were formed— 
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for drama and operetta—also a permanent orchestra ; the stage management 
was entrusted toa German. One Igo Sym, a Polish vaudeville actor of German- 
Ukrainian descent, was made manager of Polish performances, but no per- 
manent Polish company was formed. The plan of acting German plays in the 
evening and Polish ones at matinées, was given up, and it was decided to let 
periods of Polish and German performances alternate. The first season’s plan 
provided for a considerable deficit—350,000 ztotys—which, as we have seen, 
was to be paid for by the municipality. This season was to end on March 3ist, 
1941. In accordance with this decree, actors and all other persons connected 
with cultural life were subject to the Department of Popular Education 
and Propaganda and had to register in order to obtain permission for a 
further exercise of their profession. It was a matter of the.highest import- 
ance for actors, since further performances in theatres, cabarets, and even in 
cafés, depended on registration. In consequence, all those who had appeared 
as actors before the issuing of this regulation registered without exception. 
Of the others only a certain number did so. Many persons, however, were 
registered who, up to that moment had had nothing to do with the acting 
profession ; particularly women who had secured temporary engagements on 
the strength of their personal appearance (the decision makes no mention of 
any professional qualifications). Up to the moment of writing no definite refusal 
has yet been returned to any registered application. But not everyone who 
registered has yet received an entirely favourable answer. That is to say, the 
fact of having registered is sufficient to permit performances for the time being 
only. The question of further exercise in the acting profession is far from 
being definitely settled. 

Such is the second period of “‘ theatrical life’’ in the ‘‘ Generalgouvernement.’’ 
We see that, as regards Polish performances, the lines laid down in the previously 
quoted instruction on kulturpolitische Richtlinien are fairly systematically fol- 
lowed. As regards the general extent of activities, however, the scope of the 
original intention was considerably curtailed. The Cracow Staatstheater has 
remained an exclusively German theatre ; of the municipal theatres originally 
planned, only one has been brought into existence, and that also mainly as a 
German one, although from time to time it presents operettas in Polish. With 
a single temporary exception in Cracow, Polish theatres were grouped in 
Warsaw and were all of cabaret, music-hall or farce type. 


++ + 


If we consider the quality of “THEATRICAL LIFE” IN THE “GENERAL- 
GOUVERNEMENT’’ we can conclude as follows : 

The German theatre, which is destined solely for members of the civil admin- 
istration, the army, the police, and for those Polish citizens who have proved 
their German nationality, has been organized on the level of theatrical activities 
in some backwater of German provincial life. Its repertoire is of a miscellane- 
ous character, including classical and contemporary works, drama, comedy, 
farce, operetta and revue. It is based mainly on German literature, but also 
includes translations. The works of little-known or unknown contemporary 
writers are produced side by side with the works of Shakespeare, Lessing, 
Hebbel and Grillparzer : even such plays as Hinrichs’ Krach um Jolante are not 
despised. The companies were accidental conglomerates formed by actors 
from various German theatres. Decoration was at best mediocre. The high 
lights of the Polish Theatre were a few performances of comedy or farce. 
Whenever possible, popular and well-known actors were engaged, but there 
was no prejudice against raw amateurs who had never before appeared on the 
stage and had no qualifications at all from the point of view of art. In stage 
management anything outside the commonplace was eschewed. The standard 
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of these performances was what you might have found in Polish times in 
provincial towns at the visit of some actor from the capital. 

Music-hall and revue were numerically superior to comedy, but they bore 
not the slightest resemblance to the lively, intelligent and usually ambitious 
revue of pre-war Poland. A number of talented vaudeville singers, comic 
actors and reciters again worked for the Warsaw stage, but the standard of texts 
and performances was lamentably low. Some of the widely-advertised titles 
of the Warsaw revues were an eloquent illustration of the theory of ‘‘the primi- 
tive need of amusement and diversion.’’ It will be enough to mention one of 
them: The Forty Husbands of Mme. Ilona, which included the item entitled 
He Fasted Me One on the Snout. There were even ‘‘better’’ ones, but they are 
unfortunately untranslatable. 

Though in this second period of theatrical life under the German occupation 
the standard of performances was of set purpose debased to suit the allegedly 
low cultural level of the Polish public, it must be owned that no attempt was 
made to ‘‘improve the Polish public’s taste by National Socialist methods.”’ 
Both content and form of these performances were free from such tendencies. 

The reviews appearing in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’s’” German organ, 
the Krakauer Zeitung, do not even hint at the existence of Polish performances. 
Not a word is said about the matter in advertisements, general items of informa- 
tion, or articles. That is, of course, no accidental oversight. The German 
Press has evidently been instructed to pay no attention to the existence of cul- 
tural phenomena of such low quality. The Polish organ of the Germans, the 
Nowy Kurier Warszawski, on the other hand, devotes much room to Polish 
performances and prints detailed reviews not only of all revue programmes, 
but even of performances at night-restaurants and night-clubs, including those 
of dancing horses and ‘‘eccentric’’ acrobats. The chief purpose of these 
reviews is to keep the reader convinced that Warsaw’s theatrical life is the 
spontaneous product of Polish cultural activity, that the Poles enjoy complete 
freedom in this field and are satisfying their artistic needs in a manner befitting 
their cultural development. The tone of these clumsy articles is one of indulgent 
leniency, rather like descriptions of the culture of savage races of whom one 
cannot ask much, but who should always be encouraged to seek higher things, 
though of course far removed from European standards. The critic thus of 
necessity consents to pornography and triviality, but begs the introduction 
of ‘‘sentiment’’ or of ‘‘something more serious’’ from time to time. No 
advice is given concerning the repertoire, but the managements of theatres are 
counselled to keep up courage in spite of the public’s low standard and asked 
to devote a little care to the education of the spectator with some inborn taste. 

The intention of this ‘‘independent’’ criticism seems to be twofold: the 
reader who has no inkling of the true level of Polish cuiture and of its 
possibilities is shown a nation which has no achievements of its own and lives on 
the offal of the lowest strata of Europe—those who are acquainted with the 
great past of Poland see a people whose decadence is such that it has wilfully 
turned away from all it once possessed. 


+7? + 


On March 7th, 1941, theatre affairs suddenly focussed the attention of all 
Warsaw and sent a shock through the whole life of the town. In the early 
morning hours of that day Igo Sym, a vaudeville and screen actor, the manager 
of the Theater der Stadt Warschau, was murdered in the corridor of his private 
lodgings. 

Though he had been born at Innsbruck of a German mother, his father was a 
Ukrainian and had brought him upin Poland. One of his brothers is a professor 
of Ruthenian in Warsaw University, the other is an officer of the Polish Army 
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who fought in the 1939 campaign and became a prisoner of war in a German 
camp after the cessation of hostilities. 

After the entry of German troops into Warsaw, Igo Sym was first employed 
in the office of the Military Governor of Warsaw. Later the German civil 
authorities gave him license to run a small theatre in which farces were to be 
performed in Polish, and after that he was made assistant-manager of the 
Theater der Stadt Warschau in charge of Polish performances. On the sudden 
death of the German manager, Eric Claudius, Sym succeeded to his post. He 
was also Warsaw representative of a Viennese film company. Before the war 
his fellow-actors had found him kind and helpful and his behaviour towards 
them continued to be formally correct, but he made it very plain that any refusal 
to collaborate would be considered as a political demonstration and would bring 
police reprisals in its train. In spite of this and in spite of his being plainly in 
the service of the German authorities, Sym’s behaviour in view of the general 
circumstances of life under enemy occupation was not shocking and it is hard 
to ve that it could have provoked any member of the stage world to commit 
murder. 

Not only was the reaction of the German authorities violent, but it was for 
the first time unreservedly made public. Documentary proof of it was given 
in the shape of Press announcements and posters placarded throughout the town. 
Within a few hours of the murder all street megaphones announced a decree 
of the Warsaw District Chief which was immediately afterwards published in 
print. It ran: 

On March 7th, 1941, a German, Igo Sym, manager of the Warsaw Municipal Theatre, 
was murdered at his home by a Pole. 


In connexion with this hideous crime I have issued the following orders for the territory 
of the city of Warsaw: 


1. The arrest of a considerable number of hostages. 


2. An immediate ban on all performances in Polish theatres, music-halls, restaurants, 
cafés and all other places of amusement, to last until midnight of April 7th, 1941. 


3. The curfew hour for Poles is until further notice set for 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
If the name of the criminal is not made known to the German authorities within three days 
the hostages will be shot. 
The decree is valid from the moment of its announcement. 
On the night of the 7th and on the following day several score persons were 
arrested and imprisoned: the majority were medical men, none had any con- 
exion with the stage. Two representatives of the town’s Social Service 
Council tried to intervene, but Dr. Fischer, the District Chief, treated them to a 
violent tirade and a threat of severest reprisals. Four days later, on March 
11th, there appeared on the walls of Warsaw an announcement by Gruppenfiikrer 
Moder, chief of the SS. and police: Jn expiation of the hideous murder of the 
German, Igo Sym, a number of persons were shot this morning. (See Plate 21.) 
Neither names nor numbers were given. Secret information made it known that 
on the morning of that day 160 persons had been removed from one of the 
prisons to a place outside the town and that after several hours’ absence only 
144 had returned. The other sixteen are probably those mentioned in Moder’s 
announcement. The figures show that the group was decimated : the principle 
and the method of selection can scarcely be ascertained. The names of those 
executed have been established with a considerable degree of probability, though 
not with absolute certainty. They were mostly political prisoners and most 
of them had been in prison for some time; apparently not a single one of 
the hostages taken after Sym’s murder was included. As far as can be 
ascertained, these hostages were released after several weeks of imprisonment. 
A few days after the execution, on March 16th, a new announcement by 
Gruppenfiihrer Moder was placarded ; it was a ‘“‘Wanted by the police” bill 
against the actor Damiecki, who was known to have had a sharp quarrel with 
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Sym not long before and whom the police had not found at home when they 
arrived to search his flat. Moder offered a reward for information on the 
whereabouts of Damiecki and his wife, who was pregnant. Meanwhile, a 
**Committee of Inquiry into the Murder of Igo Sym’’ (Mordkomission Igo Sym) 
had set to work in the building occupied by the Gestapo. By its orders a 
number of actors and actresses were arrested at their homes on March 15th and 
were committed to prison after a preliminary examination. On the following 
days over a dozen persons belonging to Warsaw’s art world were examined and 
kept under arrest, some for several hours, some for over a dozen. The im- 
prisoned actresses were released after three weeks ; the men, of whom there were 
five, including the eminent actor Jaracz and one of the leading stage-managers, 
Leon Schiller, were sent to the concentration camp at OSwiecim, where they 
remained for some time (from one to three months). Popular opinion of the 
German proceedings was unanimous. In nearly all the placarded announce- 
ments by Gruppenfiihrer Moder his signature was altered in red pencilling to 
Mérder (‘‘ Murderer’’). Every morning the alteration was erased by the Police 
and every day it appeared anew. 


Sepiember, 1941. 


Chapter XVII 
MUSIC 
THE PAST 


Pou musical talent and temperament are vividly expressed in the folk songs which live 
to this day among the wide mass of Poland’s peasantry. The work of collecting and annotat- 
ing them has gone on from the *twenties of last century down to the present day, and they 
turn out to be not only exceedingly numerous—the largest collection, that of O. Kolberg, 
runs into forty volumes—but also extremely varied as regards rhythm and types of melody, 
whether in ancient ecclesiastical modes or in modern scales. 

There are still extant a number of Polish musical works preserved from the Middle Ages. 
Among the oldest are: the monodic chant Bogurodzica (‘* God’s Mother’’—fourteenth cen- 
tury), the polyphonic compositions of Nicholas of Radom (fifteenth century), and the organ 
tablature of John of Lublin, early sixteenth century, which among other musical forms contains 
old Polish dances. 

The second half of the sixteenth as well as the seventeenth century are called the golden 
era of ancient Polish music, for they brought forth many distinguished composers whose 
works still have the power of true artistic expression. Waclaw of Szamotuly, Martin Leopolita, 
N. Gomotka, M. Zielinski, B. Pekiel, M. Mielczewski, A. Jarzebski, J. Rozycki, 8. 8. Szarzy- 
ski and G. G. Gorczycki wrote motets, canzonas, hymns, cantatas, masses, compositions for 
voices with instruments, organ and instrument sonatas. Their work is influenced by the 
music of Western Europe, but original themes based on Polish national tunes and rhythms are 
sometimes introduced. 

Poland’s individual contribution to the store of European music are her dances. They 
appear sporadically as early as the sixteenth century in German and Italian tablatures, as 
polnische Tanze, danze polacche, and their number multiplies in the seventeenth. First they 
take the shape of two-in-a-measure, later of two and of three-in-a-measure time. In the 
course of the seventeenth century the three-in-a-measure dances known to-day as the polonaise 
and the mazurka gained a firm footing as recognized musical forms and became widely 
popular. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the polonaise shared with the minuet 
the position of the most popular dance composition, especially among German musicians. 
It occurs two or three times in the works of J. S. Bach, more often in those of his son Friede- 
mann, of Handel, Mozart, and others. In later days polonaises were composed by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Weber, Wagner, and by many Russian musicians, to say nothing of Poles with whom, 
since Chopin, they have become a favourite form. 

The main centres of musical life in ancient Poland were at Cracow, Warsaw, Gniezno and 
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Lwow, where choirs and orchestras were kept by the cathedral chapters and by the royal 
court. In the second half of the seventeenth century Italian opera began to find favour in 
Poland, first at Court, then at great noblemen’s residences. In the eighteenth century 
magnificent opera and ballet performances were staged by the Radziwills at NieSwiez, the 
Branickis at Bialystok, the Sutkowskis at Rydzyna, the Potockis at Tulczyn, and so on. In 
the oe half of the century Polish musicians began to write compositions on Italian 
models. 

The nineteenth century is, in Polish music, dominated first and foremost by the name of 
Chopin, a genius comprehensible to the whole world, yet expressing (more particularly in his 
polonaises and mazurkas) the innermost and most individual, one might say the ‘‘untrans- 
latable’’ feelings and soul of his people. In his compositions, so often based on popular 
motifs, simplicity 1s raised to greatness. Next to Chopin we must mention the popular 
favourite, S. Moniuszko, the creator of Polish song in the romantic style of Polish national 
opera. Chopin and Moniuszko were the spiritual ancestors of nearly all later Polish com- 
posers, many of whom were both talented and prolific. Best known among these are: 
H. Wieniawski, A. Katski, J. Zarebski, W. Zelenski, Z. Noskowski, I. J. Paderewski, 
R. Statkowski, H. Melcer, S. Niewiadomski, J. Gall and M. Kartowicz. K. Szymanowski, 
who died in 1937, overshadowed them all by the force of his talent. He was the author of 
four symphonies, an oratorium, Stabat Mater, a ballet, Harnasie, many songs, violin and 
piano compositions, as well as works of chamber music. Disdaining emotionalism and the 
easy display of national themes and rhythms, he employed a difficult technique, essentially 
cosmopolitan in its nature, though it expressed a deeply individual personality and was in 
some features very characteristically Polish. 

Musical activities were lively and many-sided in Poland during the last years before the war. 

The times did not bring forth any artists comparable to Wactaw of Szamotuty, Chopin, or 
Szymanowski, but there were quite a number of artists both in the ofder generation and in 
the younger whose devoted work achieved interesting results. Almost every form of 
musical composition 1s represented in their work, from unpretentious song tunes to symphonies, 
Operas and chamber musio. Many of them were repeatedly produced in foreign concert halls 
and wireless programmes. 

Polish composers also took part in international art organizations, in festivals, congresses, 
meetings and so on. The seventeenth Festival of the International Society of Contemporary 
Music was held in Warsaw and Cracow from April 14th to 21st, 1939. 90 per cent. of its 
programme was performed by Polish musicians. 

In international circles Poland had long ago acquired a reputation as a country producing 
excellent players and singers. The pianists here took first place, as witness the names of 
Paderewski, Hoffman, and Mme. Landowska, who found gifted followers. Next to them 
came violinists like B. Hubermann and Ida Haendel ; Polish singers also gained renown in 
the world, and kept up the traditions of de Reszke and Mierzwinski. There were also some 
talented conductors (Rodzinski). 

Warsaw had two well-selected and experienced symphony orchestras, that of the ‘‘ Polish 
Broadcasting Company”” or Polskie Radio, and that of the Warsaw Philharmonic Society. 
But other orchestras were regularly maintained at Poznan, Wilno, Katowice, Lwéw, Lédz, 
Torun, Cracow and Lublin. The total number of musicians employed was about five hundred. 

The Poznan Cathedral choir, directed by the Rev. Gieburowski, was a company of much 
importance, whose concerts in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany and Hungary made 
them well known throughout Europe. 

Permanent groups of chamber music executants were formed in almost all the larger Polish 
towns, particularly in those which possessed symphony orchestras and schools of music. 
Some of them attained a fairly high standard. 

Operas, which had in Poland a fine tradition to look back upon, were of late passing through 
critical years, but the Warsaw Opera was, after various experiments, to enter in the 1939-40 
season upon normal and regular work. The Poznari Opera, placed on a more modest basis, 
functioned steadily without interruption. Operas were also performed from time to time 
at Lwéw, Cracow and Katowice. 

The main centres of concert activities were Warsaw, Poznan, Lwow, Cracow, Wilno, Lédz. 
The Warsaw Philharmonic Society was an institution which had already done much towards 
the raising of musical standards and had put its halls at the disposal of the world’s most 
widely famed musicians. 

For several years concerts had also been organized in smaller towns and boroughs by the 
so-called Ormuz (Organizacja Ruchu Muzycznego, or in English **Organisation of Musical 
Activities’’). This institution annually arranged some eight hundred concerts in more than 
eighty localities. : ; 

Recently the Polish Broadcasting Company also contributed greatly to the furthering 
of musical activities. It did not confine itself to transmitting music from its studios, but 
from time to time employed its symphony orchestra, the best in Poland, and its chamber 
music groups in organizing public concerts with the finest solo performers. Its crowning 
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achievements in the world of music were the Cracow Festivals (transmitted by foreign stations), 
and the so-called Polish Music Week, held annually at Poznan. 

There were in Poland 139 music schools of various kinds, including three State Conservatoires 
and fourteen private ones. These schools were attended by over 11,000 pupils and their 
staffs totalled more than 1,000 teachers. In recent years music schools began to arise even in 
small towns of less than twenty thousand inhabitants (at Brodnica, for instance, at Swiecianvy, 
Nowogrédek, and Cieszyn), and they became a focus of all musical life in such places, especially 
for concert activities. 

Nearly every town of importance possessed music societies, the first place among them 
being occupied by the Warsaw Music Society. All of them were busy on a large or small 
scale, organizing concerts, choirs, schools, orchestras, and so on. 

One of these associations, the ‘‘Chopin Institute’’ (/nstytut Fryderyka Chopina), strove 
to deepen and enlarge general knowledge of the master’s works. Another had for its aim 
the spreading of appreciation for old music in Warsaw. 

There were also a number of musicians’ professional associations. 

Amateur choirs and orchestras were numerous in Poland and possessed a central organiza- 
tion called the “Union of Polish Singing and Music Societies” (Zjednoczenie Polskich Zwiqzkow 
Spiewaczych i Muzycznych), counting over 100,000 members. There also existed a separate 
Union of Church Choirs. 

Publishing activities in the field of music had also of late years begun to develop in Poland, 
though still slowly. There was an energetic Polish Music Publishing Society ; some twenty 
publications were issued by the Association of Friends of Old Music, several opera scores 
were published by the Association of Composers and by the publishing firms of M. Arct and 
Gebethner and Wolff. The Chopin Institute had recently begun the publication of a complete 
edition of the works of Chopin—which were being edited by a special committee with I. J. 
Paderewski at its head. 

Ten music periodicals of varying type appeared for amateurs, professionals and students of 
music. 

The universities of Poznan, Lwéw and Cracow had chairs in the history of music, and 
degrees could be obtained in this subject. Warsaw University had a lectureship in the history 
of music. A Gramophone Institute was also recently created at this university, where the 
work of learned societies and private individuals in recording folk songs throughout Poland 
was Collected. At the outbreak of the war the Institute possessed over 23,000 gramophone 
records of tunes sung or played in villages. Apart from this, the University of Poznan had 
a rich collection of folk songs from Poznania, Silesia and Polish Pomerania. 

The gramophone record industry was not large in Poland, but it was developing steadily. 
It consisted of two sections: independent home establishments and branches of foreign 
firms which produced copies of foreign records for the Polish market. Independent Polish 
firms produced some 5,600 records, branches of foreign firms some 8,600, that is, about 
14,200 records in all were produced in Poland, so that it may be assumed that a total of 
some 7,000,000 discs was reached. 


THE PRESENT 


THE outbreak of war put an immediate end to almost all musical activity in 
Poland. Only the wireless stations, as long as they were neither occupied by 
the invading troops nor damaged by hostilities, continued to transmit concerts 
of Polish music mainly, in the intervals between communiqués, appeals and 
talks. On September 20th, during a furious bombardment of the capital, 
Polish musicians and singers performed their parts before the microphone 
of the Warsaw II transmitter. The crash of bomb and shell was passed on by 
the microphone together with the sound of music and singing. A few days 
later an ominous silence ensued. 

Two buildings of particular importance to the musical life of the country were 
destroyed in the course of HOSTILITIES, namely, the Opera House and the 
building of the Philharmonic Society of Warsaw. The Society’s valuable 
library was lost, as well as great numbers of musical instruments and scores ; 
and other music libraries throughout the country met with the same fate. 


ie ie 4 
Hostilities, bombs and fires, however, proved to be less of a menace to 


Poland’s musical life than the organizing activities of the German authorities. 
In territory ‘‘incorporated in the Reich’’ the first wecks of OCCUPATION were 
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almost immediately marked by acts of terrorism against the Polish intelligentsia, 
including musicians. Some, like Professor Maczynski at Torun, were shot, 
others confined in concentration camps or deported to the ‘‘General- 
gouvernement.’’ Their private property, libraries, collections, and instruments 
were seized. The financial assets and the equipment of Polish institutions 
such as the Poznan Opera, the Conservatoires of Poznan, Katowice, Torun, 
and Bydgoszcz were devastated or carried away to Germany. Works by 
Polish composers found in their libraries were destroyed. The well-organized 
amateur choirs of Poznania, Silesia and Polish Pomerania were disbanded. 
The famous choir of Poznan Cathedral was forcibly dispersed and its director, 
the Rev. Gieburowski, sent to a concentration camp. The singing of Polish 
hymns in churches was forbidden (see page 23). After the termination of 
hostilities many Polish musicians sought some means of support in Warsaw 
or Cracow, in the vain hope that the occupying Germans would permit them 
to take up their interrupted work again. The military authorities, however, 
banned all undertakings of a collective nature. From certain points of view 
this was, perhaps, understandable. 

When the formation of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ was announced on 
October 26th, 1939, and the administration handed over to German civilians, 
all manifestations of Polish cultural life came under the care of the Departments 
of Popular Education and Propaganda (Volksaufklarung und Propaganda) 
attached to the District Chief’s offices. For a considerable length of time, 
that is, up to June 20th, 1940, these departments did not publicly issue any 
rules concerning the organization of musical activities. They were not, 
however, inactive, and any attempt at creating opportunities of purely musical 
occupation, which might have helped musicians to earn a livelihood, always 
met with uncompromising refusal. Thus, for instance, the members of the 
Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra wished to organize regular symphony concerts 
in the hall of the Catholic House. Permission was denied. They wrote to 
the well-known German conductor Abendroth, who had often appeared in 
Warsaw in peace-time, and asked him to intercede. No reply was received. 
Neither was any reply vouchsafed by the pianist Backhaus, a member of the 
jury of the international Chopin competitions (held every five years in Warsaw 
and attended by musicians from all over the world) when the director of the 
Warsaw Music Society asked his help in obtaining permission to reopen the 
Chopin School of Music. 

The financial position of musicians grew steadily worse. The social assistance 
service could not supply even a fraction of the continually growing needs. A 
number of artists took to trade, others began to play or sing in cafés. Very 
many of these had sprung up in Warsaw after September 1939, for sitting in 
a café was nearly the only form of public amusement permitted. In three 
cafés small symphony orchestras were formed, but only one of them, that at 
Lardelli’s, has survived up to the moment of writing. It has already attained 
a certain artistic standard in its performances. By this means some five hundred 
musicians and singers have found regular or temporary employment. 
Individual earnings are very small and in view of the steadily rising cost of 
living barely suffice to keep one person. The departments of Popular Education 
and Propaganda supervised the repertoire of music performed in cafés, 
without, however, issuing any definite instructions. Continual enquiries and 
even guesses had to be made as to which composer was banned and what kind 
of work was undesirable. At first the performance of all Polish music, including 
folk-songs, and of all French and British compositions was forbidden, as well 
as any work by ‘‘non-Aryan’’ musicians. By degrees all compositions of a 
more serious character were struck off, as being (so it was alleged) unsuitable 
for production in cafés. Orchestras and groups which, under these conditions, 
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still wished to retain an artistic standard in their programmes found themselves 
in a difficult position. Various attempts were made to circumvent official 
vetoes, but the control exercised became steadily more strict. 

No one can say why the Germans’ first victim among Warsaw monuments 
was the statue of Chopin. Perhaps it was mere accident, perhaps the fear 
inspired by a symbol of Polish creative genius ? Be that as it may, the 
monument was removed in January 1940. (See Plate 14.) 

The secret circular ‘‘concerning Guiding Rules of Cultural Policy’’ (quoted 
in full in Chapter XV) issued by the Central Department of Popular Education 
and Propaganda in May 1940 renders previous and later German measures 
more comprehensible. According to this document, only such artistic under- 
takings may be organized for the Polish population ‘‘as satisfy the most primitive 
need for diversion,’” with the complete exclusion of any characteristically Polish 
feature. 

The musical programmes of cafés had thus mainly to be made up of so-called 
light music. Several establishments, the Zacheta, Arkadia, Dom Sztuki, and 
Lardelli, tried to preserve a certain artistic standard. Two of them were closed 
for a time and the managers and staff of one arrested. 

With the warm spring days of 1940 itinerant street orchestras and groups 
of musicians were formed. They used to perform at crossings and in squares, 
productions including vocal solos finding the greatest favour. Their pro- 
grammes mostly consisted of folk-tunes and of the most popular songs by 
Polish composers—Moniuszko, Niewiadomski, Kartowicz. This did not last 
long, for after a few months the departments of Popular Education and Propa- 
ganda ‘‘extended their care’’ to these performances also. (See Plate 23.) 

In accordance with the circular already quoted, the Warsaw District Depart- 
ment of Popular Education and Propaganda on June 4th, 1940, sent the 
following two orders to all café managements : 

There is cause to point out again with the greatest possible emphasis that the musical 
programmes of café orchestras must be submi‘ted for approval to the Warsaw District 
Chief’s Office, Department of Popular Education and Propaganda, by the 26th of 
each month at the latest. The same applies to songs and texts of singers of both sexes 
appearing in cafés, varieties, or similar performances. The following order has been issued : 
Cafés the programmes of which have not been submitted up to the 26th of each month 
for the approval of the Warsaw District Chief’s Office, Department of Popular Education 
and P OReERAGRs are deprived of their performing licence as from the ist of the next 
month. 

Orchestras and soloists are strictly prohibited from playing or reciting other musical 
compositions or recitative pieces than those mentioned in the programme expressly approved 
by the Warsaw District Chief’s Office, Department of Popular Education and Propa- 
ganda. Those responsible for any disregard of this injunction will be permanently deprived 
of licence for performances or recitations. 

The attitude of Polish musicians towards the compulsory registration decreed 
in August 1940 was negative. Only those registered who had no other 
means of livelihood save performing in cafés. Some of them were refused an 
Erlaubniskarte (Permission Card), or licence to exercise their profession, 
additional documents being demanded to prove the ‘‘Aryan’’ descent of the 
wife, or other flimsy pretexts being adduced. Since November 1940 no musician 
lacking the Erlaubniskarte may play publicly, be it even in a street orchestra. 
This regulation is strictly enforced. For instance, the Department of Popular 
Education and Propaganda objected to a concert of church music which 
was to take place in one of the Protestant churches of Warsaw, because an 
organist was to take part who had not secured the card. The first year of 
German occupation thus passed for Polish musicians in struggling against 
poverty, in searching for means of livelihood in cafés and in vain attempts to 
create real centres of musical life. The standard of musical productions in 
cafés was in general low. This fact was also turned to account by German 
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propaganda. In Lardelli’s café fragments, and even whole symphonies of 
Beethoven, were performed thanks to the skilful management of the orchestra 
director and his personal relations with the Germans. After one of these 
concerts the Warschauer Zeitung sharply criticized and derided the performance, 
commiserated with Beethoven on the standard of execution and drew far- 
reaching conclusions on the lack of musical culture in Poland. Naturally, the 
author of the article is, or pretends to be, ignorant of pre-war German opinion 
concerning Polish aptitude for music and Polish musical institutions. 

German papers published in Polish take up an altogether different attitude. 
They frequently review musical performances in cafés, describing them in 
terms of approval or even enthusiasm. Readers of these items might come to 
the conclusion that musical life in occupied Poland flourishes and completely 
satisfies the demands and needs of the Poles. ‘ 

The Germans have not, of course, forgotten to organize concerts for them- 
selves in Poland. The series was begun by a visit of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra to Cracow in November 1939. Later, concerts of German solo and 
chamber music took place from time to time in Cracow, Warsaw, Lublin, 
Radom, and other Polish towns, exclusively for Germans. Judging by the 
names On the programme (Kempf, Ney, Berlin Philharmonic Quartet), the 
standard of these concerts was a high one. 

In June 1940 the manager of the newly organized municipal theatre of 
Warsaw (Theater der Stadt Warschau)—a German, of course—took office. 
His first achievement was the arranging of a series of performances, of course 
for Germans only, in the open-air theatre in the Lazienki Park. A German 
company was invited and performed several classics. A small symphony 
orchestra was needed for this purpose, and by subterfuge and menace the 
Germans contrived to form it of Polish musicians. 

In the second year of occupation the German authorities organized several 
forms of musical activity. In the first place a ‘‘ Philharmonic Orchestra of the 
Generalgouvernement’’ was created in Cracow. Despite German menaces 
and warnings the best Polish musicians refused to play in it, foreseeing that it 
would be nothing but an instrument of German propaganda. Those less strong- 
minded gave way to persuasions and promises, accepting posts in the orchestra 
for lack of any prospect of otherwise resuming their profession. The orchestra 
consists Of just over four-score members ; its artistic and administrative 
management is wholly in German hands. With very few exceptions it performs 
only German music; its concerts take place in Cracow between once and 
thrice a month. In addition to this, three concerts were organized in Warsaw 
in the course of the 1940-41 season. In four cases Polish members of the 
orchestra played solo parts ; for the rest, soloists were always Germans. An 
incident worthy of note is the playing by Kempf of a Chopin concerto at one 
of the Cracow Philharmonic productions. 

The Poles are immovable in their attitude towards the ‘*Philharmonic 
Orchestra of the Generalgouvernement.’’ It was created solely to serve 
German purposes and therefore is boycotted. The Germans, on the other 
hand, devote much space in their Press to this institution, considering it one of 
the manifestations of their cultural pioneering. The Governor-General, Dr. 
Frank, several times stressed the cultural boon (!) conferred on the Poles by 
the creation and activities of this orchestra. 

As we have already mentioned, the Theater der Stadt Warschau in the 1940-41 
season organized a Polish operetta in order to supply . . . ‘‘the cultural needs 
of the Polish population.’’ A permanent Polish company was formed, consisting 
of three orchestra conductors, thirty members of the orchestra, thirty of the 
chorus, and twenty for the ballet. Three operettas—Fledermaus, Der Ober- 
steiger, Zigeunerliebe—were performed in Polish, as well as Humperdinck’s 
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opera Hansel und Gretel. Performers for solo parts were engaged for the run 
of the piece. At the signing of contracts with orchestra and chorus, members 
were assured that they would take part only in Polish performances ; but 
when the German drama proved to have little success, a German operetta 
Was Organized in which only the soloists were German, while the orchestra, 
chorus and ballet were taken from the Polish company. Decent Polish people 
ignore the Polish operetta and the only audience at its performances is composed 
of war profiteers of various kinds. 

The German theatre in Cracow (i.e., the Staatstheater) has not only a company 
for drama and comedy, but also one for opera and operetta, the latter consisting 
of permanently engaged soloists, orchestra and chorus members, all of them 
Germans. There are thus two permanent symphony orchestras in this town, 
the ‘*Philharmonic’’ and that of the Staatstheater. 


+++ 


The war stopped the activities of all POLISH MUSIC SCHOOLS and during 
the first year of occupation attempts to reorganize them brought forth very 
meagre results. Two schools only were permitted to open, both of them in 
Warsaw (the Chopin School and the Kurpiiski School), the attendance being 
limited to children under fourteen. The number of pupils was small, possibly 
because the schools were twice closed and reopened by the German authorities. 
Official decrees placed schools of music on the same footing as those of dancing. 


Private music lessons officially also required permits from the Department 
of Popular Education and Propaganda but in practice only a very small number 
of teachers paid any heed to this. Lessons were given in secret, without 
permission. In the second year of occupation matters took a some- 
what better turn, but only in Warsaw where the District Director of trade 
schools, Busse, ordered one of the Polish professors of the Conservatoire 
to reorganize it as a trade school under the name of a State School of Music 
(Staatliche Musikschule). He also permitted the Chopin and Kurpinski Schools 
to admit pupils of all ages, thus considerably extending the scope of their 
activities. 

The building of the Warsaw Conservatoire had been damaged during 
hostilities, and the instruments either destroyed or choked with dirt. ‘Part 
of the house was occupied by the Warsaw District Passport Office. When the 
school was reopened its: windows were glazed, and after a space of several 
months the Passport Office moved elsewhere. 

Some four hundred students applied for admission to the reopened Con- 
servatoire. The administrative and teaching staff were entirely Polish ; 
studies followed a more or less normal routine ; examinations were held at 
the end of the year, in June 1941. Busse having been relieved of his post as 
Warsaw District Director of trade schools, a German—-Hésl—was unexpectedly 
nominated as Head of the school at the end of June, the previous Polish Head 
being relegated to the position of his deputy. It seems that the Governor- 
General had turned an unfavourable eye on the existence of a Polish school 
of music in Warsaw and had decided to spare it only on condition that a 
German was made director. This was the first case of a German director being 
imposed in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ on a purely Polish school, barred 
to pupils of German nationality. 

The two previously mentioned private schools of music in Warsaw carried 
on work in the new school year, on a somewhat enlarged scale and with a 
fairly large number of pupils. 

The organization of Polish musical instruction in Warsaw, even on this modest 
footing, must be considered a favour of fortune, for efforts undertaken by 
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various persons to create something similar at Cracow or Lublin were entirely 
fruitless. 


7+? 


In Warsaw POLISH MUSICIANS have in some cases suffered moral 
violence—no other expression can be used—and been forced to play or sing 
at German receptions. Without previous enquiry as to their agreement, 
without any intimation as to where and before whom they were to perform, 
they have been ordered to appear at a place of rendezvous or have been simply 
seized from their homes, taken to the Lazienki Palace, Briihl House or the 
Belvedere, and there commanded to execute programmes selected for them. 
Such performances have mostly been organized “‘on the occasion of Dr. or 
Frau Frank’s visits to Warsaw.’” When a group of chamber musicians tried 
to evade this highly distasteful task in November 1941, Hésl, who was 
responsible for the entertainment, plainly gave them to understand that he 
would consider such an attitude as sabotage. 

This same Hésl has devoted much energy to the organization in Warsaw of 
occasional symphony concerts for Germans, repeating them later for Poles. 
Unfortunately he has been aided in this by a certain Warsaw conductor, whose 
collaboration with the Germans has brought him into none too good repute 
with his fellow-citizens. Since Warsaw does not at present possess any large 
symphony orchestra, that of Lardelli’s café was enlarged from the Operetta 
and good musicians were added from other cafés. All those who were not 
members of the Operetta orchestra received orders from the Department 
of Popular Education and Propaganda to take part in these concerts. 
A musician who tried to avoid doing so was warned in writing that a refusal 
would result in his being placed at the disposal of the Arbeitsamt ; in plain 
English, that he would be deported to compulsory labour in Germany. ‘‘The 
Municipal Orchestra’? (Das Stddtische Orchester) is the name given in pro- 
grammes and advertisements to the artificial makeshift thus patched up when 
the occasion arises. During the present season there have been four concerts 
by this orchestra. Their standard is middling, chiefly owing to the mediocrity 
of the conductors. Knowledgeable Poles treat these concerts in the same way 
as all other German cultural undertakings. 

In October 1941 Poles in Warsaw saw with astonishment in the concert 
announcements of the Lardelli café that one of the coming productions included 
a piano concerto by Chopin. Everyone knew that Chopin’s music was banned 
for Poles. It turned out that the Department of Popular Education and 
Propaganda had made a single exception in favour of this café, and had per- 
mitted the execution of certain compositions: concertos, preludes, études 
and scherzos. Evidently this was due to the instances of the orchestra conductor 
and to his collaboration with the Germans. It should be added here that in 
the third year of occupation certain alterations took place in the treatment 
of programmes in general. Works by contemporary Polish composers were 
permitted provided they contained no definite element of a national or folk 
character ; for example, Szymanowski’s Etudes and Myths, Zarzycki’s Romance, 
and so on. Polish folk-songs are still banned, also the works of Moniuszko, 
Paderewski and Chopin (except those pernuitted at the Lardelli café). French 
compositions were several times proscribed and readmitted, the same happened 
with Russian music. For instance, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ballet prepared by the 
Theater der Stadt Warschau for the opening of the 1941-42 season was at the 
last moment struck off the programme. Now and again inspectors of musical 
programmes in cafés were the cause of amusing incidents. Once, for instance, 
one of them rushed up to the orchestra and demanded the score from which 
a mazurka was being played . . . it proved to be a composition from some 
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opera or operetta by a German composer, a work therefore permissible by al] 


official standards. 
++ + 


MUSIC PUBLISHING has been completely brought to a standstill and 
disorganized by the Germans. Since the beginning of their occupation not 
a single score of any worth has yet been allowed to appear. Permission has 
merely been granted for the printing of about a dozen trashy tunes of so-called 
entertainment music, which are ideally suited to the requirements of the secret 
circular on ‘*Guiding Rules of Cultural Policy.”’ These compositions have 
been published by the German firm Wydawnictwo Polskie, of which enough has 
been said in the chapter devoted to bookshops and publishing. 


++ + 


THE GRAMOPHONE INDUSTRY in Poland has been completely ruined 
by the war. The factories of the P.Z.F. (Polskie Zaklady Fonograficzne, Polish 
Gramophone Works) and of Syrena-Rekord have been destroyed. The stocks 
of valuable American-produced black raw material possessed by the P.Z.F. 
were seized by the Germans to be used in the production of explosives. All 
discs with good Polish music ranging from folk-songs and Army tunes to works 
by Chopin and Szymanowski were seized by the Germans at the dealers and 
smashed. Afterwards they were taken to Germany as scrap. 


+++ 


Despite such difficult conditions of life, despite imposed limitations, per- 
secutions, arrests, man-hunts and deportations to concentration camps (where 
a number of musicians are included in the list of deceased victims) music 
in Poland is not dead. Apart from the public performances described above, 
which are much limited by official vetoes and regulations, many concerts 
devoted exclusively to Polish music are organized in private houses, especially 
in Warsaw. In spite of the danger involved they are well attended and steadily 
increase in number. The profits are mostly devoted to public purposes, the 
artists give their services free. 

Polish composers continue to work and have created various new works, 
including chamber music, solo pieces, compositions for choirs, orchestras and 
operas. Some of them are already being performed at private concerts. 

Thus everything possible is being done to preserve musical life in Poland 
from demoralization and extinction. 


January, 1942. 


Chapter XVIII 
LITERATURE 
THE PAST 


i oldest existing page of Polish literature is a hymn, preserved in fifteenth-century manu- 
scripts and probably dating from the thirteenth century—though some students are inclined 
to attribute it to the eleventh. During the fourteenth, and even more in the fifteenth century, 
an increasing number of other chants of the kind were written. Literature of this period 
m Poland, as in Western Europe, was almost exclusively religious in theme, though much of 
it was popular i in form and destined for the masses of the people. Writings for the educated 
were for a time in Latin only. This applies both to chronicles (the oldest dates back to the 
early thirteenth century) and poems. A Polish poet, Clemens Janicius, in 1540 at Padua 
received a wreath from the Pope for his Latin verse. 
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Latin poetry was still being written in Poland at a much later date. A poet of the seventeenth 
century, M. C. Sarbiewski, mostly known as Casimir, won widespread European fame. He 
had, for instance, many admirers in England, where his Lyrica were twice (in 1684 and 1689) 
published at Cambridge. Before that (in 1646) a collection of translations from his works 
had appeared in London. Some of his hymns were translated by Dr. Watts; and he was 
highly praised by no less a critic than Coleridge. 

By the second half of the sixteenth century, however, a varied literature in Polish had 
sprung into being, thanks to the double impulse of the Reformation and the Italian Renaissance. 
These were the days when Poland was first able to boast of a great poet in the person of J. 
Kochanowski, a student of the University of Padua and an admirer of Horace, Petrarch and 
Ronsard. He is the author of deeply felt lyrics, some of which are accessible to English 
readers in a translation by D. Prall Radin, G. R. Noyes, and others (J. Kochanowski, Poems, 
1928, University of California Press). _Kochanowski was not alone. In his own and in the 
following generation there were already a number of other gifted poets writing in Polish. 

This early brilliance of Polish literature dimmed a little in the seventeenth century, and a 
little more still in the first half of the eighteenth, though at no time was there any lack of 
interesting and characteristic personalities whose writings reflected the vivid and dramatic 
life of the period, 

During the reign of Poland’s last king, Stanislas Augustus, French Classicism was in the 
ascendant and influenced the work of many variously talented writers. 

But the most splendid flowering of Polish poetry came with the Romantic era, at the time 
of the greatest national misfortunes, after the loss of political independence and the defeat 
of two risings (1830 and 1863). These were the years in which Adam Mickiewicz lived and 
worked. He is undoubtedly Poland’s greatest poet and ranks as one of the great figures of 
European literature. In his poetry there is room both for love of country and for the inner 
moral conflicts that often arise from that love ; thus, though Polish.to the core, it is at the 
same time of universal significance. His words create an extraordinafily wide, supple and 
changing picture of visible reality, and he sounds every note in the vast scale of the emotions, 
ranging from the torment and sorrow of religious doubt and conversion to the quiet fun of 
everyday life. His masterpiece, the long epic entitled Pan Tadeusz, has something reminiscent 
of Homer and of Don Quixote, something, too, of Walter Scott: but these qualities are 
mingled in a work of great originality, that mirrors a nature unique in its kind, yet deeply 
human. He shows a profound feeling for the tragedy of human life, but also an understanding 
of its joys, and for all the typically romantic character of his poetical expression it is cast in a 
classically harmonious form. Pan Tadeusz has been translated into many languages, and two 
versions exist in English (the second translation, by Professor G. R. Noyes, has been included 
in the Everyman’s Library series published by Messrs. Dent). A selection from his other work 
is accessible to English readers in the volume Konrad Wallenrod and other writings of Adam 
Mickiewicz (translated by J. Parish, D. Prall Radin, G. R. Noyes and others; Berkeley, 
California, 1925). 

A contemporary of Mickiewicz was Z. Krasinski, the author of a poetic drama, Nieboska 
Komedia (published by Messrs. Harrap in 1924 under the title of The Un-Divine Comedy 
in a translation by H. Kennedy and Z. Uminska, with an introduction by G. K. Chesterton). 
In this work the poet’s typically romantic individual tragedy is merged in the tragedy of a 
social upheaval whose approach in Europe was foreseen by Krasinski with unusual clearness 
and interpreted with great wisdom. 

The third outstanding personage of this time is J. Stowacki, a writer of dramas and epics, 
an enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare, Calderon, Ariosto, and of Byron’s Don Juan. His 
was a passionate nature, somewhat capricious and chaotic, but with an unusual instinct for 
**pure poetry.’” (One of his greatest works, the prose poem ‘‘Anhelli,’’ has been translated 
by D. P. Radin and published by Messrs. Allen and Unwin in 1930.) 

A different type of poet is A. Fredro, whose comedies, with their vivid pictures of Polish 
life in times not long gone by, are richly filled with authentic and masterly character studies. 
His plays (as well as his excellent records of the Napoleonic Wars) are full of laughter, warm 
affection, and a subtle atmosphere of poetry. 

C. Norwid, a somewhat younger writer who found no recognition among his contemporaries 
but is highly esteemed to-day, was a poet moved by profound and rare feeling, though he 
curbed its expression and often masked it by irony. The scope of his intellect was both deep 
and wide, and his lyrical poetry took its source in great measure from the emotions aroused 
by historical and philosophical thought. An admirer of Plato and Dante, hostile both to 
the pure emotionalism of the Romanticists and to the bourgeois Positivism of his tine, he 
endeavoured in his works to show the birth of things eternal passing unnoticed, and to interpret 
the pathos of the commonplace marked by the ‘‘stigma’’ of history. He shunned crude 
effects, employing hushed tones whose poetic power lies in the music of the verse and in the 
strange elliptic brilliance of the style. Lyrical poet, dramatist, novelist, essayist, deeply 
religious, and attached to historical traditions, yet merciless in exposing shams both in religion 
and tradition, he was entirely modern in his understanding of the social import of work. 
One might say that he combined in his character features both of Carlyle and G. M. Hopkins, 
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though differing from them intensely in other ways. He also framed and set forth an original 
doctrine of art and zsthetics. For readers who know no Polish, a selection, unfortunately 
comprising only a number of prose works, is available in a French translation by P. Cazin 
(Le Stigmate, Paris, 1932 ; Gallimard). 

Contemporary with those we have named, there were a large number of other poets whose 
gifts were above the average. In J. Klaczko, Polish literature possessed an eminent critic 
who wrote in Polish and French, and whose book on Dante, Causeries Florentines (1880) is 
still accounted by Benedetto Croce one of the most valuable contributions to the subject. 

In the second part of the nineteenth century, the novel came into its own. Wide circles of 
readers enjoyed the voluminous works of J. 1. Kraszewski, whose rate of production entitles 
him to a place next to Lope de Vega and Daniel Defoe. Written hastily, his novels do not 
attain any high standard of art, but they are distinguished by good craftsmanship and some 
of the subjects are interesting for others besides Polish readers. Quite a number of them 
have been translated into other languages, four, for instance, into English. The most widely 
known Polish name of the late nineteenth century is, of course, that of H. Sienkiewicz (Nobel 
Prize for literature, 1905), author of a series of noble historical novels in the grand manner 
on themes from Poland’s past. They are always distinguished by rapid action, vivid colour, 
natural dialogue and a robust and lively humour. Everybody has heard of the film **Quo 
Vadis,’*® which was based on his great novel of the same name. (A new transjation of his 
other masterpiece, ‘* The Teutonic Knights,’’ came out in England in 1943. Ed.) B. Prus and 
Mme. Orzeszkowa, writers of the realistic school, less widely known abroad, are in some 
opinions more profound in their psychological delineation. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century both fiction and poetry flourished in Poland. 
There were J. Kasprowicz, poet of metaphysical mysteries and Franciscan humility; S. 
Wyspianski, visionary dramatist of individual and collective tragedy ; S. Zeromski, a lyrical 
novelist, inexhaustible in presentation of love and suffering ; W. St. Reymont (Nobel Prize 
for literature, 1924), author of a four-volume epic of peasant life (an English translation, 
The Peasants, was published in London by Messrs. Jarrolds in 1925-26); K. P. Tetmaijer, 
poet of untamed nature and the primitive life of Polish mountaineers (the same whom to-day 
the Germans present as a separate **Goral Nation’’). These are but the best known and most 
representative names of this period. 

A list of English translations can be found in Miss E. E. Ledbetter’s bibliography, Polish 
Literature in English Translation (New York, 1932). English books on Polish literature and 
works of reference on various Polish subjects are enumerated in the book list Poland published 
by the National Book Council (London, 1932). (In 1944 Messrs. Duckworth brought out a 
most useful Polish Anthology selected by I. M. Philip and translated by M. A. Michael, London. 
Ed.) 
Owing to the specific fate of the Polish nation, considerable numbers of its educated classes 
were forced to live abroad at various times in the course of the nineteenth century. As a result 
of this, many a Polish writer’s talent developed in foreign surroundings, and was acclimatized 
to the literature of another language. Such cases were most frequent in France, but the 
outstanding example is that of Joseph Conrad, properly Korzeniowski, an English author, 
though by feelings and national consciousness to the end of his life a Pole. 

The years following on the restoration of political independence did not produce any 
personalities equalling the great writers of the romantic and realist schools, but they were a 
period of animated literary production. In the last pre-war year, for instance, there appeared 
over 200 new novels, 135 collections of poems, 26 dramas, some 300 translations from foreign 
languages (including 75 from English literature, 67 from American, 56 from German, 47 from 
French). During the same period 56 translations from Polish literature were published in 
various languages. ‘Twelve serious literary journals were being published and read during 
that year, and many periodicals of a more general nature devoted special! columns to literary 
matters, serials, and so on. The Polish Broadcasting Company gave a great deal of space 
in its programmes to literature. The public’s interest in it is also proved by the various 
annual prizes given by the Government, the municipalities, and various associations either 
for some work of outstanding merit or for general literary eminence. In 1933 the Government 
created a Polish Academy of Literature consisting of fifteen members. Several hundred persons 
wholly or partly devoting themselves to literary work were grouped in a number of associations. 


THE PRESENT 


W1TH German occupation, Polish literary life, in Poland, virtually came toanend. 
Publishing activities were stopped almost completely as we have described 
in Chapters XI and XII. In the course of over two years not a single collection 
of poems, not one drama or volume of critical studies has appeared. One new 
novel published by the German firm which calls itself ‘‘ Polish’? (Wydawnictwo 
Polskie) is the single notorious exception. It is only to such publishing firms 
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—German ones with Polish names—that authors could go, so they keep away. 
It is true that some of them have registered as professional writers, but they 
do not exercise ‘‘the right to follow their calling’’ and have not even succumbed 
to the temptation of the ‘‘dailies, weeklies and monthlies of the General- 
gouvernement,’’ published in Polish. This unbroken silence of Poland’s 
literature is one of the most characteristic features of the occupation period. 

Unable to earn anything by their pen, writers have taken to all kinds of 
work : some function as shop assistants, others as clerks in municipal offices 
or private firms. Those who have no employment of any sort lead a day-to- 
day existence on the small subsidies received from social assistance organizations. 
Now and again one of them may obtain some payment on account from a 
publisher, but that cannot constitute a regular income for, as we have already 
explained, the publishers themselves are in difficult circumstances. It must 
be added that many writers were hard hit by events in 1939, through which 
they lost libraries, houses, sometimes their entire possessions. Those of the 
western provinces were deported. It must be borne in mind that in general 
nobody belonging to these circles in Poland had any large material resources, so 
that it was not long before they began to feel the rigours of poverty. As time passes, 
increasing privations are suffered by all, to the detriment of nerves and health. 

Writers’ associations, along with all other associations, had to suspend their 
activities. A cheap kitchen they had organized in Warsaw by combined efforts 
as early as October 1939, was alone allowed to continue its existence, so that 
at least one inexpensive meal a day could be provided for many literary men 
who sorely needed it. In the country even this form of aid is lacking. 

Yet, in spite of the absorbing cares of everyday life, writers do not neglect their 
calling and many of them are known to be working at it. Fragments of new 
writings are sometimes read at small gatherings and thence the news of their 
existence spreads more widely. They are not printed even in the secret Press, 
where characteristics of style may be recognized and bring about grave con- 
sequences for the author. Besides, the illegal Press has not much room for 
literary columns. 

The general persecution of the whole people has claimed victims among 
writers also. The following were shot in prison: 

Dr. R. M. Bliith, literary critic (1939). 7 

T. Boy-Zelenski, essayist, poet, literary critic, translator of many masterpieces of 
French literature (1941). 

St. Eiger-Napierski, poet, novelist, essayist (1940). 

W. Hulewicz, poet, music critic, essayist (1941). 

W. Noskowski, essayist, music critic, editor (1939). 

St. Piasecki, essayist, editor (1941). 

Dr. L. Posadzy, literary critic, (1939). 


Others died in concentration camps. Such was the fate of : 


J. Dabrowski, literary critic (1940). 

Count E. Krasinski, diarist (1940). 

S. P. Noyszewski, novelist, literary critic (1941). 
T. Szulc, literary critic, essayist (1940). 

S. WoZnicki, art critic, editor (1940). 


Many eminent Polish writers are abroad—in England or America. In 
contrast to those who live in Poland they have unrestricted freedom of work 
and publication in Polish emigré journals. Sometimes a lucky chance brings 
their poems to their native land, where they are welcomed with warm emotion 
and circulated in typewritten copies which are read and commented upon in 
intimate family gatherings or meetings of close friends. 

Such is literary life in present-day Poland. 


January, 1942. 
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Chapter XIX 
ART 
THE PAST 


Prransi first teachers in Art came from France and Belgium, at the Romanesque stage of 
European development. Here and there western-German influences can also be traced. 
Among the sculptors and goldsmiths of those times, native craftsmen were apparently also 
to be found for, beside works inspired by models from the Meuse region and from northern 
France, there are also specimens testifying to the existence of original local ideas. Little, 
however, has been preserved of Romanesque art. Gothic works, on the contrary, exist in 
fairly large numbers, so that it is even possible to distinguish several separate regional schools 
and several stages of development. The dominating Bohemian influences are seen to recede 
before a gradually formed native style which, towards the end of the fifteenth century, begins 
to show traces of contact with Flemish and Franconian realistic art. In the fifteenth century 
the great Nuremberg sculptor, Veit Stoss (called Wit Stwosz in Poland), worked in Poland 
and spent half his life in Cracow, for which town he created his most imposing masterpiece, 
the high altar of the Church of Our Lady. His son Stanislas, a sculptor and goldsmith, not only 
bore the name of a Polish patron saint, but was also a citizen of Cracow. 

The Gothic period of art lasted well into the sixteenth century in Poland, although even 
at its beginning Italian architects and sculptors, called in by King Sigismond I, were working 
in the purest Renaissance style of their own country. Berecci, Cini and Padovano were 
later followed by Gucci and Canavesi, and all of them trained numerous Polish pupils. Paint- 
ing, however, still held to medizval traditions, only slightly modified by southern-German 
and Austrian influence. It was at this time, too, that the jlluminator’s art reached its height. 

The unceasing wars waged on Polish territory during the seventeenth century did not stem 
the development of architecture. Buildings rose afresh from their ruins, but continual strife 
hindered both painting and sculpture. The latter achieved some originality and force in 
the eighteenth century. Mural painting, always connected with architecture, was long 
dominated by Italian and Dutch artists. On the other hand, a number of Polish artists at 
this time settled abroad and were absorbed into foreign schools. J. Ziarnko, a noted engraver, 
worked in Paris; the Lubieniecki brothers in Holland ; in the eighteenth century the German 
school of engravers counted Daniel Chodowiecki, a Pole from Danzig, among its members. 

The reign of Stanislas Augustus, Poland’s last king, inaugurated a new era in the history 
of Polish art. He was a notable connoisseur and patron of the arts, but his ambitions were 
also directed towards artistic undertakings on a large scale. The Lazienki Palace and the 
reconstruction of Warsaw Castle are the most important landmarks of a period in which 
the king’s persona! tastes played a large part. It corresponded, on Polish soil, to the Louis 
seize style in France. Bacciarelli, the king’s Court painter, trained a number of Poles who may 
also be said to belong to this school. One of the king’s protégés, Kucharski, gained renown 
in Paris by his portrait of Marie Antoinette in the Temple Prison. At this time, also, Norblin 
de la Gourdaine, a French artist long resident in Poland, discovered the attractions of Polish 
**local colour’’ for a painter. His influence is felt both in the work of Alexander Orlowski, 
a painter of original talent, though somewhat primitive (best known by his work executed 
in Russia, during his long stay there), and in that of M. Ptonski, an eminent engraver. The 
Faculty of Fine Arts founded at the University of Warsaw in the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century, carried on the traditions of Stanislas Augustus, thus becoming a centre of 
Classicist influence. 

The era of Romanticism in painting was inaugurated by the name of P. Michalowski, who 
chose subjects akin to those of Géricault but, by the vigour of his talent at times recalls Daumier. 
H. Rodakowski’s forcefully painted portraits in the Romanticist style prove that he possessed 
a high degree of psychological intuition. His contemporary, Kossak, was above all an 
illustrator whose elegant scenes from history and the daily round are alive with rhythm and 
movement. In A. Grottger we have a younger representative of the romantic generation 
whose work mirrors the defeat of the 1863 rising, in a spiritualized, lyrical and delicate style. 
J. Matejko was an artist of altogether different type, a highly dramatic commentator on 
Polish history, an enthusiast of controlled strength and a masterly draughtsman of expressive 
human figures, though many of his large historical compositions are marred by a lack of 
balance in general design. 

The predilection for historical subjects was an understandable one, but Polish artists also 
won widespread recognition in other branches of painting. Landscape painters working in 
a naturalist style akin to that of the Barbizon school attained a high standard. Realism 
found worthy representatives in the persons of A. Gierymski and the portrait painter S. Lentz. 
J. Chetmonski, J. Stanistawski, J. Fatat and L. Wyczétkowski were all artists of talent and 
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merit whose impressionist doctrines produced results very different from those of their French 
teachers, because of the different reaction of the Poles to their models. A remarkable and 
original portrait painter in the impressionist style is found in K. Krzyzanowski. J. Pankiewicz, 
W. Slewifski and Mme. Boznanska are representatives of the pure western form of 
impressionism among Polish artists. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century symbolism invaded Polish art, more especially 
painting. This was not without its perils, but such artists as J. Malczewski and F. Ruszczyc 
were able to avoid its pitfalls in much of their work, thanks to a healthy realist foundation, 
whereas S. Wyspianski rose superior to them by the upward lift of his imagination and by 
his infallible sense of decoration, while W. Wojtkiewicz was saved by originality, draughts- 
manship and lyrical expression. The outstanding sculptor of the period was K. Dunikowski, 
who after passing through impressionist and symbolist phases, in his maturer years attained 
a classical style of his own. 

In the second and third decades of our century many new talents came to light and al! 
the schools of art known to western Europe found followers in Poland. After the first world 
war, the art of S. Noakowski developed into an entirely individual phenomenon. His hastily 
sketched architectural fantasies in water-colour (mostly monochrome) or chalks, possess an 
extraordinary depth of feeling and astonishingly convey the atmosphere of old buildings, 
particularly those which are typically Polish. 

The period between the last and the present war was above all marked by a flourishing 
development of the graphic arts in which W. Skoczylas attained distinction as a wood- 
engraver of original and powerful talent and the teacher of a whole school of promising 
artists, while L. Wyczétkowski having deserted painting to experiment in lithography, produced 
some of his finest work in this technique, and kept a youthful freshness and vigour up to his 
death at the age of 85. There was at the same time a great revival of decorative arts which 
were traditionally and lovingly practised among the Polish peasantry, but had not until then 
attracted the attention of any large number of trained artists. Now their works, more 
especially textiles, became very popular in Poland and also won approval abroad, as, for 
instance, at the Paris Exhibitions of 1925 and 1937. 
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The twenty years which followed on the restoration of political independence in 1918 
brought conditions which gave the fine arts possibilities of development undreamed of under 
foreign rule. Creative work now had full freedom, artists could form professional associations 
and organize groups based on common views or school traditions. Within the limits of its 
means, the Government did its best to aid the arts by home and foreign scholarships and 
by grants for exhibitions and suchlike. Municipalities and foundations also regularly granted 
money for artistic purposes ; governmental and municipal authorities spent not inconsiderable 
sums on the purchase of works of art, and there were a number of prizes for artists, like the 
State Prize, and those of Warsaw, Cracow, Poznan, 16dz, and so on. There were several art 
periodicals, five societies possessing large exhibition buildings, and many private small 
exhibition galleries. A society existed whose aim was to popularise contemporary art by 
means of travelling exhibitions in the provinces, and another which collaborated with art 
institutes abroad. 2 

Art schools were also developing satisfactorily. There were three of university grade. 
namely the Academies of Fine Arts in Warsaw and Cracow, and the Faculty of Fine Arts 
at the University of Wilno, and in addition to this, twenty-four schools of secondary and 
primary grade. These had some 1,100 pupils, while the three academic ones had together about 
700 students. The academic staff (professors, assistants, auxiliary employees) included some 
130 persons. 


THE PRESENT 


ONLY in Warsaw did the fine arts suffer injury directly from hostilities. 
The Academy building was partly destroyed and its technical equipment 
damaged. The injuries to the building of the ‘‘Society for the Encouragement 
of Fine Arts,’’ Towarzystwo Zachety Sztuk Pieknych, are severe, for they 
include the destruction of scores of pictures by Polish painters of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The exhibition building of the 
so-called JPS (Institute for Furthering Fine Arts) was also damaged. The losses 
in works of contemporary art—pictures, sculptures, decorative art—are very 
great, owing to the burning or smashing of almost every exhibition gallery and 
dealer’s shop, and of numerous private collections and artists’ studiosin Warsaw. 

The main work of destruction was deliberate, and did not begin until 
the Germans entered the city. 
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In October 1939, the German gendarmerie occupied the building of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. In spite of all efforts to save its contents, only a part 
could be placed in safety, as, for instance, some of the students’ work, the 
archives, the library, some pieces of sculpture and plaster casts, and a number 
of the pottery studio products. Office and studio furnishings were looted or 
destroyed, together with the equipment of almost all the experimental institutes. 
The greatest losses suffered by the Academy were due to the complete ruin of 
its well-equipped studios, particularly those of the Faculty of Graphic Arts 
and that of interior decoration, where looms, kilns, joinery and metal-work 
tools and machines were looted, together with large stores of finished work. 
Much raw material of great value was also lost. The reproductions and slides 
collected with care by the Academy for purposes of instruction have also been 
almost entirely destroyed, as was the equipment of the chemical laboratory. 

The Cracow Academy’s building and furniture were requisitioned by the 
German army, and the works of its professor disappeared as loot. 

The building of the Warsaw ‘‘Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts’’ was turned into a soldiers’ hostel (Soldatenheim). Part of the Society’s 
files and some of its publications, as well as part of the current exhibitions, 
were saved by a hurried transfer to other places while the siege still lasted. 
Several hundred pictures and some pieces of sculpture which had remained 
behind were either thrown into the street by the soldiers or deliberately 
destroyed. T. Czyzewski’s picture, The Cuirassier, long served as a temporary 
canteen-sign, hung on the wall with Soldatenheim painted on its back. 

Contemporary Polish works of art have suffered greatly owing to the 
requisitioning of lodgings and the confiscation of Jewish property, for in these 
cases pictures, sculpture and other works, are often stored under such conditions 
that they are ruined ; or they are presented to German officers and private 
individuals for the decoration of their apartments or some such use. 

The activities of art schools were completely stopped by the entry of the 
Germans. Later a school of Fine Arts was opened in Cracow under the 
directorship of a German from Breslau, but only as a trade school. The 
Academy professors who are on its staff may not train their pupils as 
future artists, but only as artisans. Later still, permission was given to reopen 
the Municipal School of Decorative Arts in Warsaw which, before the war, 
had been a secondary grade school, but here also a pure trade programme was 
imposed and everything rejected which could help the pupils to attain artistic 
independence in the future. No other school of fine arts is permitted to exist 
anywhere, and the teaching of drawing in trade schools—to which such import- 
ance was attached in Poland—has been reduced to an unavoidable minimum. 
If we reflect that nearly 2,000 students and pupils, attending art schools before 
the war, have now no means of pursuing their studies, and that for the third 
year already there is no advent of new forces, we shall realize the gap that is 
being made in the continuity of Poland’s art life. 

German terrorism has not spared the fine arts. On the list of victims shot in 
1939 in Fort VII at Poznan we find the names of two painters, W. Roguski and 
S. Smogulecki. S. Cybichowski, an architect, died in prison. K. Dunikowski, 
Poland’s most famous sculptor, professor of the Cracow Academy, has been 
at the concentration camp of Oswiecim for over a year. 

In 1940 painters, sculptors and the rest had, like all other artists, to register 
at the offices of Popular Education and Propaganda. Those who refrained 
from doing so may no longer exercise their profession in any form. 

The dissolution of all public institutions and associations was a great blow, 
for not only did it destroy a means of contact among artists, but it also put 
an end to the organizing of exhibitions and of rationally conducted sales. 
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Works of art are sold in second-hand shops which take them on commission. 
Characteristic of Warsaw war conditions are picture exhibitions held in. . . 
doorways. Occasionally valuable works find their way here. 


Output in art has dwindled. As regards painting, it barely reaches a fraction 
of that of pre-war times, and as for sculpture and decorative art, it is almost nil. 
Buyers are difficult to find. Materials are non-existent. 


Very few artists can live by the sale of their work. A small number work on 
church frescoes, a handful make an income by restoring and preserving pictures, 
and some gain an insufficient livelihood by teaching in trade schools. In all, 
the artists who live wholly or partly by their art form not even ten per cent. of 
the total number. The rest have been forced to employ all manner of means to 
keep themselves and their families. During the first year of occupation, the 
majority lived by selling their possessions, but those soon came to anend. Those 
who are in the worst situation get aid, within very restricted limits, from the 
social assistance organizations. The others work as waiters, labourers, office 
clerks, or brokers. 

Despite this difficult existence, very few artists have accepted commissions for 
decorating or furnishing requisitioned buildings. Some of them did so in order 
to watch over Polish architectural monuments and safeguard them as far as 
they might from irreparable defacement. But a boycott of the invader and all 
his works is the generally approved and observed principle+ 


Chapter XX 
THE FILM 
THE PAST 


‘ke pre-war attainments of the Polish film were but modest, yet in the last few years there 
had been signs of all-round development. -. 

The ‘‘film world’’ was grouped in five organizations: the Film Industry Association 
(Zwiazek Przemystowcéw Filmowych), the Union of Cinema Associations (Zwiqzek LYzZeSZen 
Teatrow Swietlnych), the Warsaw Cinema Association (Zwiqzek Teatrow wietinych m. 
Warszawy), the Association of Film Workers (Zwigzek Pracownikow Filmowych), all of 
which were subordinate to the so-called Central Council of the Film Industry in Poland 
(Naczelna Rada Przemystu Filmowego w Polsce). ‘The Central Film Office attached to the 
Ministry of Interior Affairs was the State department ruling film matters. It issued decisions 
concerning film imports from abroad, censorship, licences, and so On. — 

In the years from 1920 to 1930 cinema programmes in Poland still consisted almost entirely 
of foreign films. From 1930 onwards things improved rapidly, though at first only in the 
sphere of tape production. As regards apparatus, there was no possibility of producing any 
in the country, excepting for narrow-tape films. 

The introduction of a fairly high duty on imported films (copies) led to the production 
of copies in Poland, and thus to a development of the necessary establishments. There were 
four larger laboratories at work before the war (Falanga, Lebor Film, Multifilm, Sfinks) 
besides a number of smaller ones. They produced pictures of their own, but more often 
companies were formed for the purpose of creating a picture and these rented the studios 
and laboratories of the above-mentioned firms. Speaking of film production in Poland, 
we have to remember not only pictures wholly produced in the country, but also copies and 
adaptations of foreign films to Polish conditions, which demanded such work as sound 
doubling or the introduction of Polish captions, cuts to fit the two-hour programme and 
suchlike. As late as 1934, the import of foreign-produced copies still amounted to 800; in 
1938 the number had fallen to 124, totalling 75.093 metres, while 3.067 copies with 3,730.215 


metres had been made in Poland. 
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In the year 1938 the censors passed 260 full-length films, totalling 622.994 metres, and 220 
short-reel pictures, totalling 77.991 metres. 

As regards original Polish film production, its pace may be gauged by the fact that the 
showing of the tenth Polish full-length sound film was celebrated three years before the 
war, whereas in 1938, 30 full-length pictures (some 70.000 metres) and 230 short-reel ones 
(some 50.000 metres) were achieved. 

Eight hundred cmemas existed in Poland in the year 1938. Their joint seating capacity 
was about 300,000 pcrsons, and their yearly sales amounted to 57,165,000 tickets. 

No Polish film had yet reached the standard of the best American, English, French or 
Russian production, but if we make a comparison with average mass production, we may 
say that Polish pictures were no worse, and even occasionally rose above that level. Thanks 
to its cheapness, Polish film production had even begun to find a place on foreign markets. 


THE PRESENT 


AFTER September 1939, Polish films in German occupied territory were 
doomed to extinction. Damage due to hostilities alone is hard to assess. Of 
Warsaw’s five film studios, four were destroyed, which meant a loss of several 
score million ztotys. The expensive sound-film apparatus of some cinemas 
was also wrecked, but in Warsaw at least it seems that this did not happen 
everywhere. The entire Polish film production and cinema organization, 
however, has since been abolished by the occupying authorities, and a new 
German structure put in its place. 

In the “‘TERRITORIES INCORPORATED IN THE REICH’’ all Polish 
cinemas have been confiscated, and though a number of them are again in 
Operation, they show almost exclusively German films and these almost 
exclusively for Germans. There are a few exceptions. Three cinemas for the 
Polish population exist in the industrial and mining district of Dabrowa, whose 
production is important for war purposes and whose inhabitants are therefore 
treated with slightly greater consideration. These cinemas are at Dabrowa, 
Sosnowiec and Bedzin; their programme likewise consists exclusively of 
German films (possibly with Polish captions—that is a detail we have been 
unable to establish with certainty), and of the German weekly news-reel (Die 
Deutsche Wochenschau), shown only under its German titles. At Poznan also 
a few low-class cinemas were still accessible to Poles in the year 1940. 

In ‘‘THE GENERALGOUVERNEMENT’”’ all film and cinema organisations 
were dissolved, all Polish property in this domain confiscated, all cinemas 
commandeered, and film matters subordinated to the Department of Popular 
Education and Propaganda (Abteilung fiir Volksaufklirung und Propa- 
ganda) of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ administration in Cracow. 

Of some 300 cinemas in ‘‘Generalgouvernment’’ territory only 140 are 
working, 40 for Germans, the rest for Poles. They are all managed by the 
German Film Association, with no profit to their rightful owners. The managers 
of individual cinemas are mostly Germans, Volksdeutsche and Ukrainians. 

The cinemas for Poles show: (1) German full-length films with Polish 
captions ; (2) the German weekly news-reel with a Polish spoken text and a 
‘*Generalgouvernement’’ supplement (mostly demonstrating achievements of 
the German administration, and its ‘‘beneficence’’ towards the inhabitants) ; 
(3) Polish full-length films either revived or produced in 1939 and not previously 
shown. The Polish films form almost 20 per cent. of the repertory, a fact 
ccrtainly due to their bringing in good receipts. 

The German Film and Propagandamittelbetriebsgesellschaft (‘*‘Film and 
Propaganda Distributing Society’’) undertook the completion of several 
Polish films begun before the war. A ‘‘light’’ programme of comedy and farce 
was selected. Five such films were completed, several Polish stage-managers 
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being employed. The Society utilized the studio and the laboratory of the 
Falanga, but with a considerably reduced technical staff. 

A propaganda film in Polish about the September campaign was also 
created, under the title The Trail of Madness. \t was followed by a German 
film (Heimkehr), of which the action is laid in Poland and the heroes of which 
are Germans (Volksdeutsche) oppressed by Poles. The invasion of German 
troops frees the persecuted victims from Polish cruelty. For this picture the 
Germans, in order to obtain realistic local colour, drove hundreds of Polish 
peasants to the open-air scenes, treating them with disgusting brutality. This 
film has hitherto been little shown in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement.’’ 

During the year 1941 the Department for Popular Education and 
Propaganda organized open-air shows of short propaganda news-reels with a 
spoken Polish text. But a general abstention is observed by the Polish popula- 
tion with regard to all German film undertakings. This is because the film is 
one of the instruments of German propaganda, and the profits mostly devoted to 
the arming of German soldiers. One evening in August 1941 a news-reel from 
the Russian front was being presented at an open-air show. Smartly uniformed 
detachments of various armies and legions appeared on the screen. ‘‘As you 
see,’” said the voice of the commentator, ‘‘ nearly all the peoples of the European 
continent have taken up arms against the Soviets—Germans, Italians, Rumanians 
Hungarians, Finns, Slovaks, Spaniards, Swedes, Danes, Dutchmen, Belgians, 
and Frenchmen. ... Where are the Poles ? ’’ Said a voice from the fortuitously 
assembled crowd : ‘‘In the concentration camp at Oswie¢cim.”’ 


November, 1941. 


Chapter XXI 


THE BACKGROUND 


Or: by one the preceding chapters have told their tale. What emerges? 
Firstly, that, for Poles to-day, a people among the most devout in the world, 
there is no longer freedom or much possibility of worship: that Polish childr2n 
and young people can receive no education other than that of the trade or 
agricultural schools which are to fit them only for slave labour in the field or 
workshop: that secondary schools and universities are closed, their teachers 
and professors disbanded, imprisoned and killed to ensure that there shall be ro 
future for Polish intelligence: that libraries, archives and museums are rai- 
sacked and their contents scattered, confiscated, destroyed, to make a Nazi 
holiday, and to obliterate the record and tradition of Poland’s cultural achiev- 
ment: that, for the same reason, every notable building or monument his 
been either pulled down, defaced or adapted to Nazi convenience: that tie 
bookshops are empty of everything but rebbish or propaganda : that publishing, 
the press, radio and the films are forcibly Germanized : that, in the land of 
Wyspiatiski and Chopin, theatres and concert-halls may provide light, erouc 
amusement for the degenerate Poles! A great concession, this. As to the 
artists, lacking studio or materials, market or purchaser, they are helpless. 
Secondly, there emerge the most extraordinary facts about the Germans, 
who appear to act, not only without feeling or justice, but also without funda- 
mental sense. If the situation were not tragic, it would be grimly comic. Nézis 
in Poland might be Nazis Through the Looking Glass, so wildly contradictory ts 
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their behaviour. They want Poland for their Lebensraum, but it is not enough 
to grab it. The German conscience must be comfortable. Grabbing must be 
legalised and history made to yield proof of Germany’s right to what she takes : 
hence the busy scholars in uniform digging along the Vistula! By speech and 
act they further assert and confirm that, in the sheer interest of civilisation, 
the race of Poles is best expunged. They labour, in ghetto and concentration 
camp, both enthusiastically and ingeniously, it must be confessed, to compass 
this desirable end. But ifa dark angel were to descend with apocalyptic weapons. 
and say “Whom thou hatest, now utterly destroy,’” would he be welcome ? 
Not at all. How insipid. What is the use of being the Herrenvolk if you have 
no one to master, no one to tease, torment, to kick, at last to kill? Besides, 
once the brains are got out of him, your Pole is useful enough as beast of 
burden or cog in the machine. 

Getting the brains out, along with the soul, is the process so far described in 
this book. This final chapter—unavoidably condensed by the editors from a 
very long original—is designed to round out the picture and give some idea of 
ordinary day to day life as lived by educated Poles, under German occupation. 


++ + 


On September Ist, 1939, General von Brauchitsch, the German Commander- 
in-Chief, issued a manifesto declaring that: ‘‘all the rulings of international 
law will be respected.’’ That sounded hopeful. Especially when the rulings of 
Articles 43 and 46 of The Hague Convention of October 18th, 1907 (Convention 
concernant les lois et les coutumes de la guerre sur terre) are considered. Article 43 
enjoins that the authorities in occupied territory should establish order and 
pablic life ‘‘ paying due regard, unless there should be some specific objection, 
tc the Jaws in use in the country (en respectant sauf empéchement absolu, les lois 
er. vigeur dans le pays). Article 46 enjoins that : 

“The honour and the rights of the family, the life of individuals and private property, as 


elso the religious convictions and the customs of worship are to be respected.”’ 
‘Private property cannot be confiscated.”’ 


Germaay signed the Convention. Chapters II and III have shown how she 
kep: her word with regard to religion and worship. Let us now see how she 
implemented the other pledges subscribed to in these Articles. 


++ + 


The Nazi system of government, first of all, involves a lie in principle both in 
the ‘*Generalgouvernement’’ and in the territories ‘‘incorporated in the 
Rech.’’ These latter were, by a decree of June 6th, 1940 (Reichsgesetzblatt I, 
p. 844) made subject to the laws of Germany. But paradoxically and ironically, 
the protection even of these laws never extended to Poles and Jews in their own 
lard. For them, on December 16th, 1941 (Reichsgesetzblatt I, p. 759) a special 
penal code was promulgated, by virtue of which death, imprisonment with hard 
Jayour and confiscation of property are generously meted out for any remark or 
acion that can be interpreted as anti-German or injurious to ‘‘the prestige or 
welfare of the German Reich or the German people.’’ (. . . das Ansehen oder das 
Wohl des Deutschen Reiches oder des Deutschen Volkes herabsetzen oder 
schidigen.) Further, the Public Prosecutor may arrest Poles or Jews at will on 
the mere suspicion of such transgression. ‘‘Right is that which profits the 
pecple’’—the German people of course (Recht ist was dem Volke Heil bringt). 
So goes the unctuous slogan. Naturally then, the matter of taxes has received 
careful attention. A Pole pays income tax on a hundred Reichsmark. No 
Geman income under 3,000 Reichsmark is taxed at all. His municipal tax is 
double that paid by a German and in addition he is forced to contribute to a 
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marvellous special levy ‘‘for the reconstruction of the country’’! In the 
“*Generalgouvernement’”’ Polish law is nominally still valid. But Hitler’s 
decree of October 12th, 1939 (Reichsgesetzblatt I, p. 2077) adds the quali- 
fication—if it is not contrary to the interests of the Reich. In any case, the 
Governor-General can and does make any ruling in any situation that he 
wishes. No fewer than 29 decrees issued by him in 1940 provide for punishment 
by impossible fines, confiscation, prison with hard labour, or death. His vast 
and willing executive includes the ‘‘Security Police’’ (Sicherheitspolizei), itself 
composed of the Kriminalpolizei and the Gestapo, i.e. ‘‘Secret State Police’’ 
(Geheime Staatspolizei), the regular Police (Ordnungspolizei), the Protective 
Police or Schupo, as well as the uniformed ‘‘ Self Defence Corps’’ (Selbstschutz), 
the plain clothes ‘‘Special Force’’ (Sonderdienst) and lastly the all-powerful 
National Socialist Party with its armed forces, the S.A. and the S.S. In fact, the 
German system of government can be summed up in the word terrorism, 
directed in the territories ‘‘incorporated in the Reich’’ to the extinction of the 
Polish race, and in the ‘‘Generalgouvernement,’’ less openly and more 
cunningly, to the same end. 

““Order,’” we see, is well looked after. As for ‘‘ public life,’’ the reader will 
have certainly gathered from the foregoing chapters what is the truth, that it has 
virtually ceased to exist. All associations, literary, musical or artistic societies, 
business companies, trade unions, sports clubs were dissolved in the 
“*Generalgouvernement’’ immediately after the cessation of hostilities. In the 
territories ‘‘incorporated in the Reich’’ they died automatically of the terror. 
Bank accounts were frozen, Polish firms liquidated or handed over, complete 
with funds, to German ‘‘trustees,’’ every form of social or communal activity 
forbidden—except attendance at the ‘‘light’’ entertainment of cinema or 
theatre so benevolently provided by the authorities (see Chapter XV). So much 
for Article 43 of The Hague Convention. 


++ + 


Article 46 attempted rather to provide some sort of safeguard for the private 
life of the individual in occupied country. Now, what to the British mind 
constitutes the private life of the individual? Roughly speaking, freedom to 
work and to choose work, freedom to marry and rear a family and build a 
home, freedom to worship, to bring up your children, to enjoy your leisure and 
the fruits of your labour as you will, to eat and sleep, to dress, to go about your 
affairs and behave as suits your inclination, your means and the society in which 
you live. Such a conception of life is nothing now in Poland but a remembered 
dream. Particularly for the educated classes, who are systematically discredited, 
as agricultural labourers and factory workers are stepped up. In the territories 
“*incoporated in the Reich,’’ for instance, where in fact civil servants, teachers, 
University professors, museum curators and other members of the liberal 
professions are almost entirely unemployed, a tax of 15-20 per cent. of gross 
earnings is imposed on Polish nationality. But agricultural labourers are 
exempt. The institutions of the Labour Office (Arbeitsamt) and the *‘ Labour 
Cards,’’ designed respectively to check liberty of contract and personal liberty 
in employment, are significant. Here are a few more facts about work under 
Nazi rule, which is, simply, ‘‘slavery in the service of the Reich.”’ 

Public labour was made obligatory for all Poles between the ages of 14 and 
60 years by decrees dated October 26th and December 14th, 1939. The obliga- 
tion brings neither right to employment nor certainty of it, and “legal claim to 
unemployment pay does not exist,’’ although contributions to the Labour Fund 
are still exacted. Pay is regulated by the Lohnstopprinzip (‘‘Principle of Pay 
Halt’’), which simply means that 1939 standards of pay prevail, although the 
cost of living had risen, by December 1941, at least fifteen-fold. The custom of 
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three months’ notice is reduced to one, pensions are cut or waived. There is 
neither allowance nor consideration for illness. The working day is 10 to 12 
hours, sometimes more, though extra hours and night work are unpaid. The 
yearly holiday averages six days but ‘‘there is no claim to leave.’’ Enslavement 
is not yet complete because theory is ahead of practice but, mainly owing to the 
fixed rates of pay combined with soaring prices, people are growing desperate. 
The employed starve with the unemployed. The only hope of improving one’s 
circumstances is to volunteer for agricultural or factory work in the Reich, 
where conditions are materially better. But how small a temptation this is to any 
Pole is proved by the constant round-ups by which the Germans seek to trap 
slaves to reinforce their man-power. 

As to food, clothing, fuel, housing and so on, the picture is as grim. Rationed 
food is divided among the population so that to the German daily quota of 
1,600 calories a Pole gets 400 calories and a Jew 200, which is barely enough to 
keep body and soul together. The German can, of course, increase his quota 
by buying in the open markets and special shops. He has the privilege and the 
money. Cakes, wheat-bread, lard, fowl, frozen or tinned fish, oranges and 
lemons are there for him at official prices but not for the Pole. The German has 
first call on all fresh vegetables. The decree of August 9th, 1941, forbidding the 
sale of fruit in the Warthegau resulted in the wastage of a large part of the crop 
because the Germans had not time to devour it all ! Bad as things are in the 
territories ‘‘incorporated in the Reich’’ they are worse in the ‘‘General- 
gouvernement,’’ which is not self-supporting and is cut off from all natural 
sources of supply by the arbitrary barriers fixed by the Germans, who have 
managed to ruin the whole internal economy of the country. In June, 1941, for 
instance, a German had twice the bread and jam, three times the sugar, eight 
times the meat allowed to a Pole. Butter and fats were barred to Poles altogether 
and they had one egg each to a German’s twelve. 

In the same month rations for Jews were limited to 3,000 grammes of bread 
and 200 grammes of sugar. Polish children get so little milk that even babies 
get no more than 30 per cent. of what they need. Things are worst of all in 
Warsaw, where, because of the risks of smuggling and so on, prices in the 
black-markets differ most from the ‘‘ official maximum price’’ fixed by Germans. 
Certain commodities are apt suddenly to disappear, as on that winter day when 
everyone was astonished to hear through the megaphones in the streets that the 
population had magnanimously made a gift of their sugar to the soldiers at 
the front! Fuel is as scarce as food. In Warsaw the supply of current was so 
weak that parts of the town were sometimes cut off entirely for weeks at a time. 
Shops close at dusk in winter. Gas is negligible, oil little, candles few and hard 
to come by. A penetrating cold pervades houses, flats and even hospitals. The 
shortage of leather and clothing material is such that shoes are ten times, 
underwear, suits, coats and dresses twenty times the pre-war price. Illness 
increases all] the time, but essential medicines, too, are reserved for the Germans. 
If you could walk down a Warsaw street and see the stout, rosy Germans in 
their warm uniforms, lording it among the pale, skinny Polish children and their 
emaciated, shivering elders, the sight would tell its own story.* 

As to home, house, personal belongings, valuables, whether it be a flat in town 
or a house in the country, whether it be books, furs, pictures, money, clothes, 
jewels, carpets or furniture, it is simplest to say that no property of any kind 
owned by a Pole is safe from looting or from the nicer processes of requisition 
and confiscation. All righteously legalised, of course, by a host of decrees of 
every kind. Since October 12th, 1939, when the mass evictions began from 
Gdynia and Poznan, at least a million scholars, social workers, teachers, lawyers, 


* The words refer to the Warsaw of 1941-1942. They were written before the destruction of the town in 
August and September, 1944.-—-Ed. 
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high officials, journalists and industrialists have been deported from the 
territories “‘incorporated in the Reich’’ and dumped in the ‘‘ Generalgouverne- 
ment’’ in conditions of unbelievable brutality and cynicism. And if these 
hapless people do find somewhere in the poorer districts where the Herrenvolk 
will let them huddle—three or four families to a two-room flat—they still have 
no security of tenure and may, even on Christmas Eve, be kicked out and 
moved on at the malevolent German will. 

Saddest of all is the ruthless destruction of all family life. Husband is 
separated from wife, mother from daughter or son, and not only through the 
exigencies of war and mass deportations into the Reich to forced Jabour. It is 
enough if one partner of the marriage is a German or a Jew and the other a Pole. 
“*Our uncompromising policy dictates an absolute veto against all marriages 
between Germans and Poles,’’ quoth Herr Greiser in Poznan on October 25th, 
1939. The law is retro-active. Another significant pointer to German policy 
in regard to population is the decree which, even among themselves, forbids 
Poles to marry, the men before the age of 28, the women before 25. So much 
for ‘‘the honour and the rights of the family’? which Germany in 1907 agreed, 
were ““to be respected’’ in every event. 


++ + 


The background to this strange picture of life in occupied Poland is almost 
filled in. Along with the de-polonising of the centre of every town, goes the 
re-naming in German of streets, towns and villages. ‘‘ Whoever speaks Polish 
is our enemy,’’ so that the very language is banned in the offices and shops of 
Poznania, Polish Pomerania and Silesia. And it takes second place in the 
“*Generalgouvernement.’’ Here, too, although it is the Heimstdtte, all Polish 
state emblems are removed. The German eagle and swastika are superimposed 
everywhere, even On the boxes of the Polish State Tobacco Factory. Still more 
ingenious ideas have occurred to the German mind in the congenial job of 
humiliating the Pole. At Poznan, no Pole may board a tram until after 8.15 a.m., 
by which time work in all factories and offices is already under way. Bicycles 
are forbidden him (except by special permit) and so are cabs. Poles must use 
the back door of any government or municipal office, while Germans use the 
front. Shops in main streets are for Germans only. The better hairdressers, 
cafés and restaurants are ‘‘for Germans only’’—the charming formula some- 
times being added **No Admittance for Dogs and Poles.”’ In the streets, no 
Pole may carry a stick, nor a leather attaché case, nor is it fitting for him to 
wear a fur coat or a felt hat. ‘‘The street belongs to the Victors, and not to the 
Vanquished, ’’ so that Poles must step aside and bow if they run into a uniformed 
German. Poles may not enter public parks or use the benches of public squares. 
There are a thousand other annoyances. No Pole may use a telephone box or 
make a trunk call. In trains and buses Poles have to go into separate com- 
partments. Only Germans may use station cloak-rooms and waiting-rooms. 
Only Germans may disport themselves at the summer resorts or take part in 
any kind of athletic game or pastime. No Pole may order gold teeth from his 
dentist. Polish children look in vain for candles on the Christmas tree. ... and 
so on, endlessly and futilely. Nothing is left undone that will outrage national 
dignity and abase a conquered people. Dr. Frank, as usual, summed it up when 
he told the Germans of the ‘‘Generalgouvernement’’ before Christmas, 1940, 
‘*the Polish State should disappear. The longer it lasts, the more certain a 
source it will be of lasting unrest in Europe.”’ 


++ + 
Behind all this loom two omnipresent, ghastly shadows. The ghettoes and 
the concentration camps. Of the latter something has been said in the early 
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chapters of this book. We will not elaborate here. In those first two years of 
occupation, of 60,000 Poles herded into them, more than a quarter are dead 
(at OSwiecim alone the figure is 3,000 in 15 months). Few come out. Those that 
do are mostly broken men. 

The story of the Jews, though it has been hinted at in many chapters, is some- 
thing too hugely horrible to be dealt with properly in a book of this scope. The 
western world knows by now how the whole organisation of their life has been 
destroyed: how compulsory labour, navvy work, persecution, robbery, indignity, 
confinement in the ghettoes and starvation culminated in the bloody massacres 
of 1943. A note received this summer from a member of the underground 
movement in Warsaw says: ‘*To-day murdered Jews are counted not in tens of 
thousands but in millions and the huge Warsaw ghetto has become a wilderness 
covered with ruins.’”’ 

For the Poles who survive, life can hardly be said to be more valuable than 
for the Jews who are dead. Consider the matters which this book has unfolded. 
And then consider the words of Dr. Frank, the Governor-General, on the work 
of the Germans in Poland : 

“< ... wir... schaffen zum erstenmal seit vielen Jahrhunderten in diesem 
Gebiet iiberhaupt erst die Vorausseizungen einer kulturellen Entwicklung.’ : 

In English, that ts: 

‘* For the first time in many centuries, we are creating 1n this territory the 
first essentials for any cultural development.”’ 

The meaning for Europe and the world, as well as for Poland, is clear. 


THE END 
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